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a  Gale  of  Dirotma. 

TT  was  a  sunny  April  morning  when  they  passed  down  the  lane,  Frank 
and  Winnie.  With  her  fine  head  bared  to  the  breezes,  she  appeared 
like  a  queen,  the  sun's  rays  lighting  up  her  beautiful  golden  curls,  and  a 
ruddy  glow  flushing  her  fair  cheeks.  She  was  leaning  on  Frank's  arm, 
who  was  resplendent  with  a  fine  new  Union  uniform,  for  on  that  day  he 
was  to  leave  for  the  war.  A  little  way  down  the  lane  they  stopped  to  say 
good-by  for  the  last  time,  and  then  Winnie  watched  him  out  of  sight  with 
tear-filled  eyes,  waving  many  fond  farewells  to  his  receding  figure. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Frank  was  on  the  Northern  side,  but 
people  who  dwelt  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  Virginia  were  about 
evenly  divided,  some  enlisting  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other. 

At  first  Winnie  received  fairly  regular  letters  from  him,  but  late  in 
the  fall  of  '63  they  suddenly  ceased.  About  Christmas  her  cousin,  Maurice 
Winthrope,  put  in  his  appearance,  and  stayed  two  months  on  furlough. 
Maurice  had  always  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Winnie,  and  after 
a  few  weeks'  stay,  he  determined  to  propose  to  her.  He  was  met  with  a 
most  decided  refusal,  in  spite  of  her  disappointment  at  not  receiving  any 
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letters  from  Frank.  The  morning  after,  he  left  town  in  a  rather  dispirited 
and  sullen  mood. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  before  a  letter  came  from  Maurice  bear- 
ing the  terible  news  of  Frank's  death  —  slain  in  a  recent  battle.  In 
her  terrible  agonies  of  grief  for  her  lost  love  and  disappointed  hopes 
she  did  not  see  through  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the  treacherous  Maurice ; 
and  soon  fell  into  a  violent  fever,  the  result  of  her  terrible  shock.  After 
two  months'  sickness,  however,  she  fully  recovered  her  physical  health, 
but  the  blow  had  fallen  heavily,  and  her  mind  lay  dull  and  torpid  —  she 
had  lost  her  love  for  Frank,  or  it  lay  dormant,  and  she  seemed  to  grope 
in  the  darkness  for  the  something  she  had  lost. 

Maurice  managed  matters  so  that,  late  in  April  of  '64,  he  obtained 
a  second  furlough.  He  had  bided  his  time  well,  and  the  successful  result 
of  his  cruel  stratagem  at  once  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  his  dampened  ardor. 
This  time  Winnie  received  his  suit  gracefully,  and  a  short  time  later 
they  became  engaged. 

The  scene  changes. 

We  find  ourselves  hemmed  in  by  a  vast  stretch  of  scrub-oak  and 
tufted  trees.  There  is  surely  a  battle  being  carried  on,  for  the  sharp 
crack  of  rifles  and  the  screaming  shells  can  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
Before  us  are  two  Union  soldiers  —  one  bends  over  the  other,  who  is 
stretched  on  the  ground.  The  kneeling  one  is  searching  the  pockets 
of  the  dying  man,  who  protests  but  with  his  dim  eyes,  from  which  the 
light  is  fast  fading.  In  one  we  recognize  the  features  of  Maurice  Win- 
thrope  —  the  dying  man  is  Frank  Waite.  Suddenly  Maurice  gives  a  start, 
and  withdraws  a  soiled  portrait  from  an  inside  pocket.  He  holds  it  to 
the  light  — yes,  it  is  she !  He  imprints  a  fervent  kiss  upon  it,  rises  and 
starts  to  leave,  absorbed  in  the  picture  before  his  eyes.  He  goes  but  a 
few  paces  before  a  remembrance  of  the  now  corpse-like  figure  breaks  the 
charm  of  the  beautiful  face  before  him. 

"The  devil,"  he  mutters  to  himself,  "  suppose  he  should  live,  and 
spoil  my  happiness!"  He  feels  for  his  hip  pocket,  and  deliberately 
draws  forth  his  pistol. 
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"  Only  one  cartridge  left !  —  Well,  well,  I  must  shoot  straight  this 
time  !  "  and  with  a  hideous  laugh  he  advances,  taking  aim  at  the  pros- 
trate figure.  His  hand  does  not  tremble  nor  his  lips  quiver  —  he  is  a 
brave  man  !  In  spite  of  the  roar  of  the  cannons  and  patter  of  spent 
bullets  on  the  leaves  above,  an  ominous  silence  seems  to  steal  upon 
the  scene. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  dull,  heavy  tread  of  feet  is  heard,  and  at  the  sound 
Maurice  glances  hurriedly  over  his  shoulder  and  starts  to  run,  then  quickly 
wheels  about,  believing  there  is  yet  time,  takes  quick  aim,  and  shoots. 
His  ears  have  betrayed  him,  for  a  little  company  of  men  appear  on  the 
scene,  before  a  chance  of  escape  is  afforded.  The  leader  takes  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  places  him  under  arrest,  and  has  Frank  laid  upon 
an  improvised  stretcher.  The  incident  creates  quite  a  furor  in  the 
company,  and  they  march  off  discussing  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  battle  of  the  "Wilderness,"  General 
Grant  had  the  wounded  carried  to  convenient  houses  and  churches,  which 
were  used  as  temporary  hospitals.  In  one  of  these  occurred  a  sequel  to 
the  foregoing  events. 

It  was  an  extremely  small  church,  containing,  perhaps,  three  score 
of  wooden  seats.  No  embellishments  adorned  this  house  of  God.  It  was 
a  building  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  country  round  about,  its  rough 
rafters  and  boards  sparsely  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  paint.  All  along 
the  narrow  aisles  lay  the  wounded  of  the  battle  of  the  "Wilderness." 
The  afternoon  sun,  just  on  the  decline,  cast  its  warm  rays  through 
the  little  windows,  and  cheered  the  wounded.  No  noise  disturbed  the 
sleeping  men,  and  the  only  movement  noticeable  was  that  of  the 
white-gowned  nurses,  those  angels  of  the  war  time.  On  a  couch  in  a 
farther  corner  of  the  room  lay  a  pallid,  exhausted  patient,  his  long  hair 
brushed  back  and  his  head  resting  ou  a  snow-white  pillow.  He  had  just 
been  brought  in,  and  had  fallen  into  a  sound,  child-like  sleep,  under  the 
influence  of  an  opiate. 

Soon,  along  his  aisle  came  a  pretty  feminine  creature,  with  a  cap  of 
purest  white  resting  on  a  wealth  of  soft  golden  hair.  She  tip-toed  along, 
casting  looks  of  anxious  watchfulness  over  her  charges.     When  she 
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reached  the  bed  of  fthe  new  sufferer,  she  studied  the  face  a  moment.  A 
bandage  on  the  left  side  hid  his  features  so  some  extent,  but  yet  an  un- 
happy, anxious  look  could  be  seen  upon  them. 

Winnie  stopped  a  moment,  stepped  closer,  scrutinizing  the  sleeping 
soldier.  Her  face  became  pale,  and  she  sank  to  the  floor  almost  in  a 
faint.  In  a  moment,  however,  she  recovered  herself,  arose,  and  left  the 
building  for  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  She  had  recognized  him — Frank  ! 
—  whom  she  had  mourned  as  dead.  Tears  of  joy  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  poured  forth  a  prayer  of  praise  to  God.  When  she  entered  the 
building  again,  she  softly  appoached  Frank's  couch  to  adjust  the  loosened 
bandage,  then  softly  stole  to  a  place  by  herself.  Her  old  love  had  sprung 
up  again  fresher  and  fuller,  and  the  true  story  of  Maurice's  treachery  had 
flashed  over  her  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  necessary  not  to  give  Frank  too  sudden  a  shock,  so  when  he 
was  awake  she  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  or  turned  her  face  in  another 
direction.  Poor  Frank  !  how  she  longed  to  sit  by  him  and  comfort  him  ; 
how  she  longed  to  kiss  the  heated  brow.  But  the  time  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  convalesce  steadily.  How  impatiently  she  awaited 
the  surgeon's  permission  to  see  him  ;  but  at  last  it  came.  And  how 
thankful  Frank  felt  when,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  those  dainty  lips 
met  his. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  well,  for  he  had  been  only 
prostrated  by  a  bursting  bomb,  and  Maurice's  aim  had  been  so  poor,  that 
no  serious  injury  resulted.  When  he  was  able,  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
nurse  with  Winnie. 

The  war  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Fortress  Munroe  has  just  settled  down 
for  another  long  day,  when  there  appears  at  the  entrance  -an  unusual 
sight  —  a  young  Union  officer  and  a  pretty  young  woman.  By  a  pass 
they  enter  the  building.  The  young  officer  steps  apart  a  moment  with 
a  soldier,  and  inquires  for  Maurice  Winthrope.  They  are  led  down  a  long 
line  of  cells,  and  at  last  the  guard  stops  and  turns  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  one.    The  officer  steps  back  a  few  paces,  and  the  guard  calls  the  pris- 
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oner's  name.  A  gruff  response  comes  forth,  followed  by  a  slow  shuffling 
of  feet. 

A  hollow-chested,  gaunt-looking  creature  ventures  forth  into  the 
light  —  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the  bright  glare  of  the  corridor.  Slowly 
his  vision  returns  to  him  —  he  does  not  see  Winnie,  but  spies  Frank  in 
the  distance.  A  violent  trembling  fit  seizes  the  man,  and  he  starts  for 
his  cell,  but  his  eyes  fall  upon  Winnie's  face.  A  wild  look  of  longing 
comes  over  the  features  of  the  cringing  creature  —  he  falls  on  his  knees, 
and  tries  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  shrinks  away,  indignant.  Then  a  softer 
look  supersedes  the  one  of  anger,  as  she  sees  the  human  wreck,  and  she 
lets  him  kiss  her  hand,  saying,  "Yes,  Maurice,  I  forgive  you." 

He  uplifts  his  sallow  face,  breathes  a  prayer  of  blessing  on  her,  and 
slinks  back  into  the  oblivion  of  his  cell,  to  die. 


£be  XtQbtbouse  Ikeeper'e  Stonp. 


y^LTHOUGH  the  Maine  coast  is  so  much  frequented  by  summer  vis- 
itors, still  there  are  many  towns  but  little  known,  and  in  one  of  these 
I  spent  some  time  last  vacation.  It  was  a  quaint  little  town,  lying  at  the 
head  of  a  long,  narrow  bay,  and  had  once  been  quite  a  ship-building  place, 
but  since  sailing-vessels  have  given  way  to  steam,  it  has  dwindled  into  a 
small  fishing  hamlet,  with  nothing  but  the  deserted  slips  to  remind  it  of 
its  former  prosperity.  The  harbor  itself  is  quite  large,  but  the  mouth, 
formed  by  two  rocky  ledges  running  far  out  to  sea,  is  very  narrow,  and  on 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  these  ledges,  on  a  rock  connected  with  the  land 
only  at  very  low  tide,  the  government  has  built  a  lighthouse. 

It  is  a  tall,  round,  brick  tower,  painted  white,  and  at  its  base  is  a  long, 
low  building,  also  white,  where  the  keeper  lives.  The  whole  looks  some- 
thing like  a  capital  L  tipped  up  on  its  side.  The  lighthouse  attracted  me 
when  I  first  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and  a  few  days  later  a  friend  and  I 
resolved  to  row  out  to  it. 

The  sky  was  clear  when  we  started,  but  when  we  reached  the  harbor 
mouth,  the  sea  was  running  in  heavily  and  there  was  a  dark  bank  of  clouds 
on  the  horizon.  We  paid  little  heed  to  them,  however,  and  kept  on  to 
the  light.  The  keeper  saw  us  coming  and  was  waiting  at  the  landing. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  long  gray  beard,  and  a  kindly,  yet  sad, 
face,  and  there  was  a  long  scar  on  one  cheek.  He  showed  us  over  the 
whole  lighthouse,  and  we  were  so  much  interested  that  we  did  not  notice 
the  gathering  darkness  till  we  came  out,  and  found  the  storm  upon  us  and 
such  a  sea  running  in  that  no  row-boat  could  live  in  it. 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  stay  with  me  till  to-morrow,"  said  the  keeper, 
cheerfully  ;  "There's  plenty  of  room." 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  stay,  so  we  again  entered,  but  this  time 
into  the  keeper's  kitchen,  which  served  also  as  a  living-room.  He  told  us 
to  make  ourselves  at  home,  and  set  about  getting  supper,  which  we  did 
ample  justice  to,  after  our  long  pull. 
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By  the  time  supper  was  over  and  cleared  away  the  storm  had  broken 
in  full  fury,  and  Uncle  Phillip  (that  was  the  name  he  went  by  in  the  vil- 
lage) kindled  a  roaring  fire  of  driftwood,  for  it  was  cold  in  spite  of  the  sea- 
son. We  lighted  our  pipes  and  drew  up  round  the  fire.  We  sat  for  some 
time  in  silence,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  roar  of  the 
breakers.    At  length  Uncle  Phillip  gave  an  involuntary  shudder. 

"You've  had  a  good  many  adventures  on  such  nights  as  this,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  said  Jack. 

"  I  had  one  on  just  such  a  night  as  this,  only  worse,"  said  the  keeper 
slowly,  "and  I  don't  mind  tellin'  yer ;  perhaps  it'll  make  me  feel  less  lone- 
some." 

We  drew  our  chairs  closer,  and  our  host  began  : 

"  Pve  kept  this  light  nigh  onto  thirty  years  now,  and  Pve  tried  to  do  my 
duty  always,  though  it  has  sometimes  cost  me  pain,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  one  of  those  times. 

"  When  father  died,  (mother  died  when  we  were  boys),  it  left  me  and 
Joe,  my  younger  brother,  alone  in  the  world.  I  was  twenty-five  and  he 
twenty,  and  we  got  the  job  of  keeping  this  light  together.  Well,  things 
went  on  quietly  enough  for  two  or  three  years,  till  Joe  fell  in  love  with  a 
girl  in  the  town  yonder.  They  weren't  engaged,  but  Joe  was  full  of  hopes 
of  how  he  would  open  a  supply  store  at  the  port  and  settle  down  to  a 
hapyy  life.  But  one  day  a  rival  came  along.  He  was  a  young  chap,  just 
out  from  some  medicine  school,  and  he  won  the  girl  away  from  my  broth- 
er. It  was  in  vain  that  Joe,  always  a  hot-tempered  lad,  fumed  and  stormed  ; 
they  were  married  that  fall. 

"There  was  no  railroad  within  miles  then,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
honeymoon  in  a  sail-boat,  bound  for  Boston.  They  were  to  return  the 
same  way,  and  he  was  to  settle  down  in  the  port  until  he  found  some 
opening  in  a  larger  town. 

"The  morning  of  their  departure,  Joe  went  out  on  the  farthest  point 
of  rock  and  watched  the  ship  till  she  was  out  of  sight.  When  he  came 
back  he  didn't  mention  her  treachery,  nor  were  there  any  tears  in  his  eyes  ; 
instead,  there  was  a  hard,  cold  glitter,  and  a  set  expression  round  his 
mouth,  which  I  did  not  then  understand. 
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"  Well,  everything  went  on  as  usual  for  a  month  or  more,  Joe  never 
mentioning  their  names  ;  but  that  strange  expression  on  his  face  never 
relaxed.  One  morning  in  November  Joe  was  to  go  over  to  the  town.  The 
wind  was  east,  and  he  said  to  me  as  he  set  out,  '  I'll  be  back  to  dinner ; 
we  are  going  to  get  a  big  blow  afore  night.' 

"And  sure  enough,  we  did.  By  the  time  he  got  back  the  wind  had 
shifted  to  the  nor'-east  and  was  rising  fast,  while  a  dark  cloud  was  gather- 
ing on  the  horizon. 

The  Boston  packet's  due  to-night,'  said  Joe,  as  he  sat  clown  to 
dinner,  'and  she  is  aboard  !  " 

"'Good  God!'  I  cried,  'they'll  never  make  the  harbor  in  such  a  gale 
as  is  coming  ! ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Joe,  '  they  never  will.' 

"  I  looked  at  him,  startled,  but  his  face  was  a  blank,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  his  words.  I  watched  anxiously  for  the  packet's  sail  all  the  after- 
noon, and  about  five  o'clock,  just  before  the  storm  broke,  I  saw  her  beat- 
ing round  a  headland  a  few  miles  down  the  coast,  unable  to  get  out  to  sea. 
Then  the  storm  broke,  and  she  was  hidden  by  the  driving  rain  and  sleet. 

"  It  was  Joe's  turn  to  light  the  lamps  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  sup- 
per was  over,  though  neither  of  us  ate  much,  he  started  for  the  tower. 
After  a  few  moments,  I  looked  out  to  see  if  any  of  the  flashes  revealed 
the  ship,  but  to  my  horror  there  was  no  light  !  Then  I  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  Joe's  words,  and  rushed  into  the  tower.  There  was  Joe  sitting  on 
the  bottom  stair,  with  no  light  save  that  of  his  lantern,  but  I  could  see 
that  the  strange  look  in  his  face  had  deepened. 

"'For  God's  sake,  Joe,  why  don't  you  light  the  lamps?'  I  cried, 
Don't  you  see  the  ship  will  be  lost  if  you  don't  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  she'll  be  lost  if  she  depends  on  this  light  to.  save  her — no, 
you  don't  ! '  said  he,  as  I  tried  to  pass  him,  shoving  me  back  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 

"  '  O  Joe  ! '  I  cried,  *  I  know  he  has  robbed  you  of  your  bride,  I  know 
she  has  been  false  to  you,  but  is  that  any  reason  you  should  murder  them  ? 
Think  of  the  trial,  think  of  all  the  other  lives  you  must  sacrifice,  think  of 
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yourself  a  murderer,  haunted  day  and  night  by  your  awful  crime!  O  Joe, 
dear  Joe,  in  Heaven's  name,  light  the  lamps  before  it's  too  late  ! ' 

"'I  know  the  consequences,'  he  cried  wildly,  'but  I  think  of  her  in 
his  arms,  he,  who  has  robbed  me  of  my  darling  and  ruined  my  life !  I 
think  of  her  smiling  on  him  in  her  treachery,  with  never  a  thought  of  me, 
and  it  drives  me  mad  !  But  I'll  have  my  revenge  !  They  shall  die,  die, 
if  I  go  to  ten  thousand  hells  the  next  instant !  ' 

"  I  saw  that  words  were  useless,  and  as  every  minute  lost  might  mean 
fifty  lives,  I  snatched  up  an  oar  and  rushed  at  him.  He  was  ready,  and 
laid  open  my  cheek  with  a  boat-hook,  but  the  next  instant  I  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  floor,  staggered  wildly  up  the  stairs  and  lighted  the  lamps. 
Then  I  crawled  out  on  the  railing,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  keep  from 
being  swept  off,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ship. 
Such  a  five  minutes  I  never  want  to  go  through  again !  The  cold  sweat 
stood  out  on  my  forehead  and  the  blood  flowed  unheeded  from  my  cheeks, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  her  bearing  down  on  the  rocks,  but  as  the  clear  rays 
pierced  the  storm,  she  changed  her  course  and  was  soon  safe  within  the 
harbor. 

"  '  Thank  God  ! '  I  cried, '  Thank  God  ! '  and  reeled  back  down  the  stairs 
to  bind  up  our  wounds.  Joe  I  found  only  stunned,  and  when  he  came  to, 
he  almost  hissed,  '  Did  you  save  them  ? ' 

"I  told  him  'yes,'  and  he  went  into  his  own  room  without  a  word, 
only  his  eyes  showed  his  hatred.  The  next  morning,  without  a  single 
good-by,  he  put  his  clothes  and  valuables  into  a  bag,  hailed  an  out-bound 
vessel,  and  left  me,  bound  I  knew  not  whither.  Only  as  the  ship  sailed 
away,  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  stern,  gazing  at  the  home  he  was  leaving, 
and  I  thought  he  was  weeping,  but  my  own  eyes  were  so  full  I  could  not 
tell."  Here  the  keeper  broke  down,  but  after  a  vigorous  nose-blowing, 
he  continued  : 

"  I  kept  the  story  to  myself,  saying  he  had  left  to  get  away  from  so 
many  sad  remembrances,  and  I  have  lived  in  the  hope  that  he  would  come 
back,  but  I've  never  seen  or  heard  from  him  since,  and  it's  twenty-five  odd 
years  now.  Oh  !  if  he  would  only  come  home,  God  knows  I  forgave  him 
years  ago  ! " 
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Here  the  poor  man  broke  off  and  gazed  into  the  fast  dying  fire,  while 
the  tears  rolled  unheeded  down  his  cheeks.  Jack  and  I  went  silently 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  found  the  sky  clear,  but  it  was  late  in  the  day 
before  the  waves  went  down  enough  to  allow  us  to  start  for  the  town.  The 
keeper  came  down  to  bid  us  farewell,  and  as  we  rowed  away  we  saw  him 
standing  where  he  had  stood  so  many  years  before,  with  a  faraway  light 
in  his  eyes,  gazing  out  over  the  blue  sea.  Walter  P.  Eaton. 


In  tbe  (Sloammo. 

In  the  gloaming, 

When  the  fireflies  flit, 
And  herald  forth  the  coming  of  the  night, 

I  love  to  sit 
And  watch  to  see  the  stars  burst  into  sight. 

In  the  gloaming, 

When  the  soft  dew  falls, 
And  bids  humanity  to  seek  her  sleep, 

I  hear  the  calls 
Of  night  birds,  and  I  hear  the  tree-toads  peep. 

In  the  gloaming, 

As  the  day  dies  out, 
The  vesper  sparrcw  sings  her  babes  to  rest, 

And  all  about 
I  see  our  Mother  Nature  at  her  best. 

J.  B.  Richardson,  '96. 


Gbe  Struggle  between  Steam  ano  Sail  in  Htlantic 

Commerce. 


TT  was  barely  fifty  years  ago  to-day,  as  many  old  citizens  of  New  York 
can  remember,  when  the  fine  American  clipper  ships  like  the  "  Dread- 
nought," or  the  "  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  used  to  give  hot  competion  to  the 
pioneer  Cunarders,  while  making  their  regular  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 
And  they  sometimes  beat  them  when  one  of  the  trim-lined,  white-sailed 
beauties  would  start  on  the  same  day  as  a  steamer  like  the  "  Hibernia," 
which  used  always  to  get  in  at  least  a  day  later  than  any  one  expected, 
while  the  clipper  ship  would,  perhaps,  run  into  such  a  streak  of  good  luck 
and  fair  wind  that  she  would  not  have  to  veer  over  a  couple  of  points 
from  her  course,  or  reef  a  top-sail  during  the  entire  trip.  The  ship  "  Tor- 
nado," in  1846,  not  only  beat  across  the  ocean  the  Cunard  liner  which 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  same  clay,  but  arrived  in  New  York  before 
the  latter  reached  Boston.  But  though  these  famous  runs  were  the 
theme  of  every  conversation,  and  received  jubilant  recognition  from  New 
England  to  the  Mississipi,  there  were  other  trips  —  and  oh  how  many,  in 
proportion  to  the  brilliant  ones  —  which  the  companies  took  no  pains  to 
advertise.  We  hear  no  mention,  in  reviewing  the  records  of  these  fleet- 
winged  ships,  of  the  trips  in  which  fifty  stifling  days  of  calm  were  en- 
dured before  the  voyage  was  half  over,  and  all  on  board  were  put  on 
quarter  rations  of  food  and  drink,  while  a  sailor  armed  with  a  capstan  bar 
stood  at  each  water  barrel  with  imperative  orders  to  kill  the  first  half- 
crazed  wretch  who  tried  to  steal  the  precious  fluid.  Nor  do  we  find 
accounts  of  the  stormy  winter  trips,  when  the  good  ship  would  be  driven 
far  below  the  Azores  by  some  savage  "  nor' wester,"  her  canvas  blown  from 
her  yards  or  torn  in  shreds,  no  sticks  left  standing  above  her  topmasts, 
and  half  the  crew  lying  useless  from  bruises  and  broken  limbs.  They 
were  sometimes  lucky  enough,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  few 
fortunate  boats  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  sailing  ship,  as  the  many 
unfortunate  ones,  and  the  travelling  public  quickly  found  out  that  it  was 
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better  to  pay  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  certainty  than  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  take  their  chances. 

And  so  the  fine  ship,  the  speedy  bark,  and  the  trim  brig,  as  trans- 
porters of  passengers  have  slowly  disappeared  from  the  ocean,  and  to-day 
no  advertisement  can  be  found  in  the  New  York  papers  of  a  sailing  vessel 
desiring  passengers  for  Liverpool  or  Bremen,  as  in  former  times.  But 
the  transition  has  been  a  slow  one,  and  for  many  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  steamship,  the  passenger  who  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the 
exorbitant  rates  then  demanded  for  steam  transportation  could  secure  a 
berth  in  any  one  of  several  fine  ships  which  were  fitted  with  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  accommodations  as  the  early  steamers. 

The  visitor  to  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  at 
Salem,  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  many  fine  models  and  pictures 
of  the  splendid  New  England  ships  which  formerly  brought  the  luxurious 
products  of  the  East  into  the  busy  little  Massachusetts  port.  Where  are 
they  now,  these  trusty  old  messengers  of  commerce  ;  and  where  are  their 
successors,  which,  with  additions  from  time  to  time,  should  have  doubled 
the  size  of  the  once  famous  fleet  ?  You  must  ask  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  of  the  Messageries  Maratimes,  of  any  one  of  the  dozen 
steamship  lines,  which  can  relate  to  you  the  long  story  of  the  strife  be- 
tween steam  and  sail  on  the  South  Atlantic.  But  steam  won,  as  steam 
must  win,  when  one  steamer  like  the  "  Georgic  "  can  take  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  the  cargoes  of  ten  of  these  old  time  clippers  at  one  load,  and 
make  the  run  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  average  time,  at  that.  The 
old  longshoreman,  who  beat  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lines  of  shipping 
on  South  and  West  Streets,  in  New  York,  will  tell  you  that  commerce  is 
declining ;  that  one  ship  arrives  now  where  ten  used  to,  and  that  Erie 
Basin  is  crowded,  as  indeed  it  is,  with  unchartered  vessels.  But  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  the  "Phoenicia,"  the  "  Southwark,"  the  "Mobile," 
or  any  one  of  a  host  of  others  can  do  the  work  of  thirty  ships  ? 

No,  the  days  of  the  sailing  craft  as  a  transporter  of  passengers  and 
general  merchandise  are  about  over ;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  there  is  more  transportation  on  the  ocean  carried  on  by  wind 
power  than  ever  before.    If  one  should  take  a  trip  around  the  shoals  of 
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Cape  Hatteras,  after  a  week  of  calm  weather,  he  could  probably,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  count  nearly  fifty  schooners  trying  to  round  the  diffi- 
cult pass.  What  brings  all  these  sailing  vessels  here,  when  half  'a  dozen 
fast  steamers  could  not  only  deliver  all  their  cargoes  in  a  much  less  time, 
but  could  be  absolutely  independent  of  wind  or  tide  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  explanation  hangs  quite  largely  upon  that  "single  word,  "  fast." 
The  shipper  of  general  merchandise,  or  of  fruit,  for  instance,  can  not  wait 
for  a  fair  wind  to  drive  his  cargo  to  its  destination  ;  the  market  is  open, 
and  it  must  arrive  quickly,  regardless  of  the  extra  cost  which  speed  always 
brings.  But  the  owner  of  a  pine  forest  cares  but  little,  as  a  rule,  for  an 
extra  day  or  an  extra  week,  more  or  less,  and  much  prefers  chartering  a 
number  of  comparatively  small  boats,  which  will  transport  his  property 
for  almost  nothing,  to  paying  the  high  price  which  the  bulky  lumber  would 
be  charged  if  sent  north  by  steam.  Some  lumber  is  carried  on  the  steam- 
ers of  the  Clyde  line,  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is,  of  course,  transported  by  rail,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  pine  cut  in  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  forests,  as  well  as  that  sent  down  from  Maine, 
reaches  its  destination  on  the  little  lumber  schooners  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred tons,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  arrive  sooner  or  later,  and  carry  their 
cargoes  at  most  absurdly  low  rates.  And  in  this  way  employment  is  found 
for  a  great  number  of  these  boats,  many  also  being  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade,  or  carrying  other  bulky  freights,  like  quarried  stone  or  railroad  iron, 
so  that  fully  a  half  of  the  names  in  the  United  States  marine  list  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  abbreviation,  "sch." 

And  so  sailing  craft,  the  servants  of  man  since  time  began,  appear  to 
have  almost  been  narrowed  down  to  this  comparatively  small  scope  of 
actual  usefulness,  from  competition  with  their  master,  steam,  and  it  might 
almost  be  questioned  how  long  they  will  retain  even  that.  But  it  is  a  safe 
assumption  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  white  wings  will  be  set  to 
catch  the  breeze,  and  that  even  when  the  sail-boat  ceases  to  be  man's 
drudge,  it  will  always  remain  his  plaything. 

Ray  Morris. 


"SHUce  Domum." 


MOSS-COVERED  grave-stone,  deeply  sunk  in  the  soft  earth  of  a 
quaint  old  churchyard  in  a  cathedral  town  of  England,  bears  on  its 
face  this  simple  inscription  in  dim  letters  : 

Albert  Redington, 
Aet.  eleven  years, 
"  Dulce  Domum  !  " 

One  day  just  before  the  famous  school  of  Mr.  Frederic  Leighton 
opened  for  a  new  year,  there  came  to  the  great  teacher  a  lad  named  Albert 
Redington.  He  had  traveled  from  a  town  on  the  coast,  sixty  miles  away, 
by  coach.  It  was  dusk  before  he  reached  his  journey's  end,  and  he  was 
so  tired  that  when  he  was  taken  into  a  gloomy  room  and  stood  before  the 
stiff  Mr.  Leighton,  he  felt  almost  ready  to  cry  from  weariness,  and  long- 
ing for  a  kind  greeting.  He  was  only  ten  years  of  age  and  naturally 
reserved  and  timid.  There  was  no  gentle  smile  or  cordial  word  for  him  ; 
only  a  cold  bow  and  a  formal  shake  of  the  hand.  He  was  led  to  his  room, 
and  that  night  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

In  a  few  days  the  school  commenced,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of 
boys.  But  Albert  was  shy  and  did  not  get  acquainted  with  his  school- 
mates very  readily.  At  first  he  made  good  progress  in  his  studies,  but  he 
longed  for  the  term  to  close  so  that  he  could  go  home  to  his  loved  ones. 
As  time  went  on  he  could  not  seem  to  apply  himself  to  his  books,  and 
when  the  vacation  arrived  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  not  being  al- 
lowed to  go  home  on  account  of  his  failure  to  learn  his  lessons  better.  He 
saw  his  comrades  go  merrily  off,  singing  their  joyful  song  of  "  Dulce 
Domum  !  "  which  they  always  sang  when  homeward  bound. 

Albert  often  sat  at  his  window  during  the  lonely  weeks  which  fol- 
lowed, trying  to  study,  but  his  book  would  drop  in  his  lap,  and  the  tears 
would  gather  in  his  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been 
away  from  home,  and  how  long  and  dreary  it  seemed  to  the  poor  little 
fellow. 

At  last  the  vacation  ended  and  the  boys  returned.    Albert  thought 
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he  could  certainly  make  up  his  work  and  go  home  for  the  second  vacation, 
but  although  he  did  his  best  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on  his  books. 
He  did  nothing  but  try  to  study,  and  so  became  pale  and  nervous.  His 
teachers  ought  to  have  seen  that  he  was  making  every  effort  possible,  but 
either  they  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  the  needs  of  homesick  boys  as 
well  as  they  knew  how  to  fill  their  heads  with  Latin  and  Greek,  or  else 
they  thought  Albert  a  sullen,  stupid  lad,  sulky  with  his  school-mates,  since 
he  did  not  join  in  their  games  and  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  them  except  to 
answer  a  question. 

When  the  next  vacation  came,  he  begged  Mr.  Leighton  to  let  him  go 
home,  but  the  master  refused,  and  told  him  he  must  mend  his  moods  and 
his  laziness  in  studying  before  they  would  talk  of  his  going  home.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Albert  implored  and  said  he  was  trying  to  do  his  best  and 
would  work  twice  as  well,  if  he  could  go  home  for  only  two  or  three  days. 
Mr.  Leighton  was  inexorable  ;  this  was  the  usual  way  of  dealing  with  boys 
who  did  not  get  their  lessons,  and  he  could  not  break  the  rule  in  any 
case.  The  trouble  was  that  Albert's  mother  did  not  understand  the  mat- 
ter and  thought  his  teachers  knew  better  what  to  do  with  a  boy  than  her- 
self, so  she  let  him  remain  at  school. 

Another  long  weary  term  passed.  Albert  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Mr. 
Leighton,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  him.  He  begged  to  be  released  from  school 
for  just  that  one  vacation  and  he  would  come  back  and  not  complain  any 
more.  He  received  no  answer  and  heard  not  a  word  about  his  letter. 
Then  he  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  longer  He  gave  up  studying 
and  went  often  by  himself  for  a  walk  to  the  old  cathedral,  where  he  would 
seat  himself  on  a  bench  and  gaze  off  into  the  distance  with  a  dazed  look. 
He  thought  of  his  father  who  had  died  long  ago  ;  of  his  little  sister,  with 
bright,  pretty  face ;  of  his  dear  mother,  who  was  perhaps  thinking  of  him 
even  now  and  hoping  that  he  would  do  better  in  his  studies  and  come 
home  in  the  next  vacation.  Then  his  face  would  wear  a  distressed  look 
and  tears  would  steal  into  his  eyes  as  he  remembered  that  it  was  of  no  use 
for  him  to  study ;  but  his  mind  quickly  went  back  to  his  native  town  and 
his  pretty  little  home  with  its  green  lawn  and  pretty  flower  garden,  and  his 
cosy  room  where  he  kept  his  books  and  toys.    He  imagined  himself  on 
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the  broad  beach  below  the  cliffs,  where  he  used  to  play  in  the  sand,  and 
take  shelter  beneath  the  great  rocks  when  a  shower  came  up.  He  some- 
times spent  whole  afternoons  in  this  way  when  it  was  pleasant,  but  as  it 
grew  dark  he  awoke  from  his  dream  of  home  and  slowly  took  his  way  back 
to  the  school.  When  it  rained  he  sat  looking  out  of  his  window  into  the 
broad  field  about  the  building. 

In  this  way  term  after  term  passed,  and  vacation  after  vacation  came 
and  went.  Albert  grew  steadily  weaker,  and  one  day  they  found  him  in 
his  bed  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  window  and  a  happy  smile  upon 
it,  as  if  he  saw  his  mother  and  old  playmates  again.  They  buried  him  in 
the  graveyard  by  the  cathedral,  Poor  little  fellow  !  He  had  found  his 
dear  home  at  last.  A.  D. 


£wo  nineteenth  Century  Ihiohwa^men. 


TT  was  one  of  those  beautiful  spring  afternoons  often  seen  in  western 
Florida.  The  large  hotel-veranda  was  filled  with  little  groups  of  peo- 
ple, some  intent  upon  the  tennis  tournament  which  the  winners  were  fin- 
ishing on  the  hotel  court,  others  admiring  the  graceful  curve  of  the  sail- 
boats as  they  were  wafted  to  and  fro  by  the  gentle  afternoon  breezes  on 
the  crystal  lake  at  their  feet,  while  the  merry  singing  of  birds  blended 
harmoniously  with  the  deep  moaning  of  the  tall  pines. 

On  one  corner  of  the  veranda  was  assembled  a  group  of  young  ladies 
who  shared  in  the  prevailing  idleness.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  set 
apart  this  place  for  pleasure,  shutting  outside  her  sunny  doors  all  toil  and 
care,  admitting  no  employment  —  a  gentle  spot  of  leisure  and  repose 

"  I  do  hope  Mr.  Bell  wins  the  tournament,"  said  Lucile,  who  was 
leaning  carelessly  on  the  veranda  rail. 

"  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Ceballos  have  been  playing  for  over  an  hour,  and 
I  fear  Mr.  Ceballos  will  lose." 

"  Over  an  hour !  and  I  wished  to  see  it  so  much  !  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  before  ?" 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
another  young  lady  who  approached  them  saying,  "Girls,  just  think  what 
fun.    I  am  sure  none  of  you  can  guess." 

"  A  boat-ride  ?"  suggested  one. 

"A  lawn  party  ?"  exclaimed  another. 

"Charades  !    I  just  detest  them." 

"  No.  All  wrong.  Miss  Scott  has  just  hired  an  ox-cart  and  is  going 
to  take  us  to  Lake  Stanley." 

"  Oh,  how  jolly  and  here  come  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Ceballos.  I  wonder 
who  has  won  ?" 

Seldom  were  two  persons  so  unlike  in  appearance  as  the  young  men 
who  now  approached.  Both  were  tall,  both  were  handsome,  but  the  dark 
brown  eyes  of  the  Spaniard  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair  of  his  Saxon  companion.    Both  were  flushed  with  the  heat  of 
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of  the  sun  and  the  ardor  of  the  play,  but  the  one  was  radiant  with  success 
while  the  other  was  burning  with  defeat. 
"Who  won  ?"  asked  Lucile. 

"  I  was  outplayed  at  every  point,  Signorita,"  said  the  Spaniard  with  a 
low  bow. 

"  Had  the  ball  struck  an  inch  farther  in  you  would  have  called  Cebal- 
los  victor,"  replied  Mr.  Bell. 

"  Each  of  you  would  give  the  palm  to  the  other,  I  know,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  exciting,  I  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  it  so  much,  only  I 
thought  you  were  to  play  to-morrow.  Now  here  comes  Miss  Scott  to 
take  us  on  an  ox-ride  to  Lake  Stanley  and  both  you  and  Mr.  Ceballos  must 
come  with  us." 

"  I  would  be  most  pleased,"  replied  Mr.  Bell. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  Signorita,"  said  Ceballos,  "  but  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Hayette  to  go  sailing." 

"  We  will  miss  you,"  replied  Lucile,  "  and  the  girls  will  be  terribly  dis- 
appointed, will  they  not,  Alice?"  This  last  was  addressed  to  Miss  Scott 
who  just  then  came  up. 

"  Indeed  you  must  go,  Mr.  Ceballos,  the  girls  sent  me  to  bring  you." 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  offend,  Signorita,  but  I  have  promised  Mr.  Hayette. 
Mr.  Bell  will  take  my  place." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Ceballos,  we  were  counting  on  you.  However,  we 
must  go  for  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

The  party  went  merrily  down  the  walk  to  the  ox-cart,  leaving  Mr. 
Ceballos  on  the  veranda. 

In  western  Florida  one  of  the  chief  amusemunts  is  an  ox-ride.  A 
pair  of  oxen  are  yoked  to  a  large  lumber  wagon,  usually  without  sides,  and 
by  means  of  the  continual  use  of  the  whip  they  may  cover  three  miles  an 
hour.  About  four  miles  distant  from  the  hotel,  and  connected  by  a 
romantic  road  through  the  pine  forest  lay  Lake  Stanley.  The  lake, 
fringed  on  all  sides  by  a  thick  growth  of  shrubbery,  is  not  distinguishable 
in  the  distance,  and  indeed  the  traveller  is  rather  surprised  to  find  it  there. 
But  when  he  has  once  taken  his  seat  in  the  canoe,  and  paddled  out  toward 
the  little  island  in  the  centre,  and  sees  the  clear  blue  water  stretching 
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away  for  two  miles  or  more,  almost  cut  in  two  at  several  places  by  large 
promontories,  and  the  afternoon  sun  peeping  through  the  tall  pine  trees,  a 
feeling  of  desolation  comes  creeping  over  him,  giving  a  sensation  which  is 
not  equalled  even  by  the  magnificent  sublimity  of  Lucerne. 

One  glade  was  very  dense  with  climbing  vines,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
and  through  this  glade  the  road  wound  like  the  trail  of  a  gigantic  serpent. 
Even  while  a  merry  company  were  passing  the  stillness,  broken  only  by 
the  murmer  of  the  brook,  or  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  gave  a  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness to  the  place  that  sent  a  shudder  through  the  body. 

Mr.  Ceballos  stood  watching  the  party  until  it  had  vanished  down  the 
road,  then  turning  around  he  paced  the  veranda  muttering  to  himself: 
"  Bell  said  the  ball  struck  out ;  those  who  were  watching  say  it  struck  in, 
and  Lucile  thinks  he  has  won.  I  will  make  up  for  that  decision  yet. 
Ah  ?    Here  comes  Hayette." 

"  Hayette,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan.  Bell  and  the  ladies  have  gone 
to  Lake  Stanley  on  an  ox-ride.    You  have  a  Mexican  cow-boy  suit  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  have  two  masks.  Bring  your  suit  to  Smith's  mill,  it  is  well 
out  of  town  and  I  will  meet  you  there.  We  will  disguise  ourselves  and 
surprise  the  party.  Bring  two  pistols  loaded  with  blank  catridges.  Bell 
has  over  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket.  I  saw  it  when  we  were  playing 
tennis." 

In  half  an  hour  two  men  with  masks  and  pistols,  attired  in  cow-boy 
suits,  mounted  their  horses  and  set  out  at  a  gallop  for  the  dark  glen  on  the 
road  to  Stanley.  On  arriving  at  the  narrowest  and  gloomiest  point  they 
hid  themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road.  In  a  short  time  they  heard 
voices  and  soon  recognized  some  of  the  college  songs.  Finally  the  music 
ceased  and  one  of  the  party  remarked:  "What  a  dreary  place,  just  such  a 
glen  as  one  reads  about  where  duels  are  fought  and  which  robbers  fre- 
quent.   I  wonder  if  anything  ever  really  did  happen  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  keep  still,  Annie,  it  is  just  like  you,  always  trying  to  frighten 
someone." 

"  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  heard  of  in  these  parts,"  said  Mr.  Bell, 
"  and  it  is  utterly  impos  — ."    Just  then  two  horses  came  crashing  through 
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the  brush  and  two  highwaymen  with  levelled  pistols  stood  in  the  path. 
The  girls  shrieked  and  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands  too  frightened 
even  to  run.  The  little  darkey,  who  was  driving,  deserted  his  oxen  and 
disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  the  desperadoes  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at 
him  to  make  him  run  faster.  Even  Mr.  Bell  allowed  them  to  tie  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  every  young  lady  insisted  on  handing  over  her 
watches,  pins  and  rings.  Mr.  Ceballos  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  tak- 
ing Mr.  Bell's  watch  and  chain,  pocket-book,  ring  and  scarf-pin.  Then 
without  speaking  a  word  they  disappeared  in  the  woods  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  entered. 

When  the  party  returned,  Mr.  Ceballos  and  Mr.  Hayette  were 
leisurely  sitting  on  the  hotel  veranda.  Lucile  rushed  up  to  them  and  told 
the  story. 

"  Indeed,  they~  must  have  been  very  savage,  Signorita,"  said  Mr. 
Ceballos,  "  to  so  unnerve  Mr.  Bell.  What  did  they  look  like  ?  This  should 
be  reported  to  the  sheriff  at'  once." 

"  Oh,  such  savage  men,  and  pistols  as  big  as  guns,  and  they  shot  the 
poor  colored  boy  who  was  driving,  aud  tied  Mr.  Bell's  hands,  and  took 
everything  we  had.  I  am  so  awfully  frightened  I  don't  know  what  to  do," 
and  Lucile  went  off  to  tell  her  story  to  the  next  person  she  should  meet. 
Poor  Mr.  Bell !  He  retired  to  his  room  and  did  not  appear  until  nearly 
everyone  had  left  the  supper-table.  They  had  forgotten  the  victor  of  the 
tennis  tournament,  and  only  remembered  the  man  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bound  and  robbed  so  easily.  Each  of  the  girls  was  surrounded 
by  an  eager  group,  and  among  the  most  inquisitive  were  Mr.  Ceballos  and 
Mr.  Hayette. 

That  evening  there  was  a  ball  in  the  hotel  parlor.  In  the  midst  the 
sheriff  came  forward  and  said  that  the  two  highwaymen  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  were  now  on  exhibition  in  the  waiting  room  with  their  plunder, 
and  if  each  person  who  was  robbed  would  come  forward  they  would  re- 
ceive back  their  property. 

Every  one  crowded  the  room  where  Mr.  Ceballos  and  Mr.  Hayette 
stood,  dressed  just  as  they  had  been  that  afternoon,  except  their  masks; 
and  on  the  table  beside  them  was  the  "  stolen  booty."    As  no  one  came 
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forward  to  receive  back  their  property  the  Spaniard  took  a  little  gold 
watch  and  chain  from  the  table,  and,  stepping  over  to  Lucile,  said  in  soft 
gentle  Spanish  accents,  "  This  is  yours,  Signorita,  you  will  forgive  me  ?" 
and  the  dark  blue  eyes  said  as  much.  Last  of  all  Mr.  Bell  came  to  re- 
ceive his  possessions,  but  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  hotel,  and  next 
morning  received  a  telegram  which  caused  him  to  go  back  to  New  York. 
As  for  Mr.  Ceballos  and  Mr.  Hayette,  they  were  the  two  heroes  of  the 
season,  and  their  humorous  adventure  was  recited  again  and  again  by  the 
blazing  pines  in  the  drawing  room,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  crystal  lake. 

Kennetli  Bruce. 


^INCE  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  trucks  have  been  rattling 
through  the  railroad  shed  and  going  with  heavy  bumps  over  the  iron 
gang-planks  that  connect  the  eight  trains  of  cars  which  are  receiving 
freight.  At  the  sight  of  a  car  only  about  half  filled  with  small  cases,  per- 
haps of  hardware,  the  thought  naturally  comes  to  the  spectator  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  some  tramp  to  open  it  at  night,  at  some  switch  or 
railroad  yard,  and  take  out  several  of  the  loosely  packed  cases  without  the 
loss  being  noticed  until  the  receiver  made  a  tally  of  the  number.  But  this 
contingency  has  also  occurred  to  the  railroad  company,  and  just  before  the 
train  is  scheduled  to  leave,  a  man  with  a  huge  bunch  of  wires  at  his  belt 
starts  at  one  end  of  the  platform,  and  slamming  each  car  door  as  he  comes 
to  it,  passes  one  of  the  wires  around  the  latch,  and  joins  its  two  ends  in  a 
little  cylinder  of  lead.  This  now  gets  a  squeeze  from  the  powerful  pliers 
in  his  hand,  and  we  see  hanging  from  the  door,  as  he  passes  on,  what  might 
be  called  the  visiting  card  of  the  car, —  a  little  rectangle  of  lead  with  the 
clean  cut  initials  of  the  railroad  on  it. 

A  seal  is  placed  on  every  car  that  leaves  the  yards,  and  since  there 
a:  e  a  good  many  hundred  railroads  in  the  United  States  which  thus  seal 
their  cars,  it  offers  an  interesting  and  practically  infinite  field  to  the  col- 
lector, who  is  at  perfect  liberty  in  most  American  yards  to  happen  around 
when  a  train  is  being  opened,  and  help  himself  to  the  seals  hanging  from 
the  broken  wires.  This  is  not  the  case  in  some  European  countries,  such 
as  Germany  or  Switzerland  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  strict  regulations  against 
persons  entering  the  yards,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  several 
seals  at  Lubeck.  The  first  one  was  obtained  by  corrupting  an  official, 
who  stamped  me  a  seal  to  order  for  the  tempting  sum  of  a  cent  and  a 
quarter.  Afterwards  becoming  bolder,  I  strolled,  one  day,  into  the  freight 
yards,  in  the  lee  of  a  team,  and  by  preserving  an  important  and  not-to-be- 
disturbed  air,  succeeded  in  picking  up  several  specimens  without  molesta- 
tion. But  as  I  at  one  time  counted  three  officials  who  had  stopped  work 
to  watch  me,  and  were  following  me  around,  I  withdrew,  disliking  so  much 
publicity. 
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The  car  seals  used  in  New  England  and  on  most  Eastern  roads  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  divisions  :  lead  seals,  like  the  one  described  ; 
and  thin  iron  band  seals,  which  dispense  with  the  wire.  It  is  hard  to  get 
perfect  specimens  of  the  latter,  for  they  suffer  more  from  usage,  and  are 
apt  to  be  torn  when  the  car  door  is  opened.  In  the  South,  little  clay 
bricks  are  used  in  many  places.  One  on  the  desk  before  me,  from  the 
"W.  Va.  C.  &  P.  Ry  Co.,"  is  made  of  fine  yellow  clay,  and  is  about  two 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  wire  is 
fastened  in  it  by  a  barb  which  sets  into  a  collar.  It  is  much  prettier  than 
the  lead  seals,  and  has  very  finely  cut  letters,  but  the  wire  often  fails  to 
catch  inside,  and  their  large  size  makes  them  cumbersome. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  such  a  collection  is  that  the  rail- 
roads continually  introduce  new  forms,  as  the  old  dies  become  worn  out, 
and  since  there  is  some  slight  competition  between  the  die  manufacturers, 
quite  neat  and  artistic  seals  are  often  the  result.  I  have  no  less  than  eight 
types  of  seals  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  used  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  their  newest  kind,  the  round  lead  seals  faced  with  tin,  are  the 
latest  thing  out.  The  "P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L."  has  also  adopted  these  seals, 
which  are  the  most  durable  of  any,  and  are  very  neat,  but  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  unnecessarily  strong  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  more  expensive. 

There  are  two  shapes  of  lead  seals  which  are  commonly  found,  the 
rectangular,  and  the  round.  The  New  England  road  formerly  used  an 
oval  seal,  and  the  Canada  customs  seal  is  nearly  oval,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  others.  One  of  the  prettiest  long  seals  is  the  new  type  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine,  which  has  a  raised  pillar  on  each  side  to  grip  the  wire,  and 
is  made  very  neatly.  This  type  of  pillared  seal,  which  is  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Seal  and  Press  Co.,  has  also  been  recently  adopted  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  "  D.  L.  &  N.,"  and  consolidated,  roads,  among  others> 
and  is  becoming  quite  common  in  the  New  Haven  yards,  where  I  have 
done  most  of  my  work.  The  round  seals  are  more  common  than  the  long, 
in  most  localities,  the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one  in  my  collection ; 
but  many  roads,  such  as  the  New  England,  or  Fitchburg,  have  recently 
made  the  change,  so  that  long  seals  are  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

But  it  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  like  this  even  to  begin  to  describe  a 
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very  limited  collection  of  seals,  or  to  tell  of  the  numerous  experiences  of 
collecting.  The  work  has  always  interested  me  more  than  collecting 
stamps,  though  in  a  way  it  is  similar  to  it,  and  one  soon  learns  not  only  to 
"  spot  "  instantly  the  rare  seal,  but  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity  in 
>r; ::.  whi'.e  every  ri^ce  :"r.i.t  he  visits  —  r.;r:h.  south,  eis:  or  west, 
is  almost  certain  to  bring  him  new  specimens. 

Ray  Morris. 


"Reflections. 

L 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  courting, 

That  honest  reflection  brings  back  to  my  view ; 
The  parlor,  the  sofa,  her  soft,  mellow  singing.  — 

Especially  the  toe  of  her  father's  big  shoe, 
My  welcomer  snarling,  a  full  blooded  mastiff, 

Yes,  e'en  the  rude  doggy,  who  was  only  too  reaL 
The  blood-thirsty  thorough-bred,  iron-jawed  mastiff, 

The  old,  gritty  canine,  who  was  chained  to  the  ell. 

EL 

How  nice  on  the  green  mossy  lawn  to  receive  him, 

As  poised  for  a  bound  he  opens  his  lips ; 
Not  a  thing  in  this  world  could  tempt  me  to  leave  him 

As  I  feel  his  firm  ho]d,  and  I  hear  fatal  rips : 
And  there  far  removed  is  the  seat  of  my  —  well, 

The  tears  of  remorse  flow  wonderfully  swift ; 
As  I  watch  the  old  fellow  a  chewing  pel-mele. 

The  revengeful,  ferocious,  and  iron-jawed  mastiff  ; 
The  old  gi  itt)  canine  was  unchained  from  the  elL 


Dtctims  of  the  flMaeaie 


JX  that  year  when  the  terrible  yellow  fever  made  such  direful  havoc 
in  New  Orleans,  a  picture  most  vivid  was  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
which  to-day  remains  most  strongly  impressed  upon  it. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Dr.  G.  and  I  had  studied  medicine  at  one 
of  the  large  New  England  colleges,  and  after  our  graduation  we  went 
home  to  St.  Louis,  and  hung  out  our  shingles  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  After  two  years'  of  hard  work,  our  practice  had  grown  to  fair  pro- 
portions, when  the  wild  call  came  from  the  "  Crescent  City  "  for  doctors. 

I  decided  to  go  at  once,  but  Dr.  G.  had  been  married  only  a  short 
time,  and  he  hesitated  much  about  taking  the  step,  but  Mary,  his  wife, 
was  as  plucky  a  little  woman  as  I  ever  had  met  —  she  urged  him  to  lend 
his  aid  to  the  poor  suffering  creatures  so  far  away.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  we  three  started  the  next  morning,  and  after  several  hours  ride,  we 
fond  ourselves  it  che  p  1  ague-stricken  city. 

To  describe  the  appearance  of  the  city  would  be  tedious,  since  you 
all  have  read  of  it  before ;  so  I  will  start  on  my  own  particular  story. 

We  had  been  toiling  for  several  weeks,  night  and  day,  snatching  a 
moment's  sleep  when  opportunity  was  offered.  Dr.  G.  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and,  before  we  recognized  it,  he  was  taken  with  a  chill  and  fell 
a  victim  to  the  fever.  It  ran  its  rapid  course,  and  Mar}-  and  I  soon  com- 
menced to  fear  for  his  life.  He  was  wakeful  night  and  day,  and  went 
steadiiy  on  the  decline.  The  little  t  woman  almost  gave  out  under  her 
constant  weight  of  despair  and  anguish. 

At  the  height  of  the  plague,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  dead-carts 
go  through  the  streets  everv  hour  for  the  dead.  Marv  had  taken  little 
notice  of  them  before  her  husband  fell  ill,  but  now  she  always  gave  a  fear- 
ful glance  towards  the  window  at  its  approach.  He  did  not  appear  to 
hear  it.  The  first  sound  that  could  be  heard  was  the  distant,  terrible  call, 
which  rang  out  through  the  silent  streets  —  "  Bring  out  your  dead  ! " 
The  stentorian  cry  would  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  and  soon  the  rum- 
ble of  wheels  could  be  heard  echoing  down  the  allies.  Then  it  would 
stop,  two  low  voices  and  moans  came  through  the  damp  night  air — of  a 
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sudden  some  street  door  was  opened,  out  staggered  the  driver  and  his 
assistant,  a  corpse  was  swung  into  the  wagon,  and  again  the  rumbling, 
creaking  cart  rattled  on  over  the  pavement. 

Twice  had  the  dead-cart  passed  our  door  that  night ;  twice  Mary  had 
left  the  room,  pale  as  a  ghost ;  twice  had  we  found  her  in  a  dead  faint  in 
the  next  room. 

The  sick  man's  breath  came  in  gasps  now,  and  his  wife  sat  by  his 
bed  waiting  for  the  inevitable  end.  Suddenly  his  breath  came  regularly, 
and  he  was  as  calm  as  if  he  was  in  perfect  health.  His  eyes  were  directed 
to  a  point  directly  in  front  of  him  on  the  wall.  "Ah,  Mary,  what  a  glo- 
rious thing  I  see  —  such  happy  faces,  such  hosts  of  glad  souls.  Yes,  it 
must  be  His  kingdom,  and  I  see  you  there.  Good-by,  Mary,  good-by  "  ; 
and  with  this  he  sank  back,  and  life  departed. 

Just  as  his  breathing  ceased  the  cruel,  far-away  cry  rang  clown  the 
street  ;  but  Mary  held  her  own  this  time,  and  did  not  faint.  No,  she 
would  not.  A  visiting  doctor  bent  over  the  body  and  listened  for  the 
heart-throbs.  Neither  he  nor  I  heard  the  least  movement,  but  the  faithful 
wife  declared  there  was  a  faint  one. 

It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  life  of  a  loved  one,  but  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  hang  the  death-signal.  "  Bring  out  your  dead."  —  the  voice 
hardened  as  was  the  owner's  heart,  gave  this  command,  and  the  rumbling 
of  the  cart  ceased.  Impatient  at  our  delay  on  Mary's  account,  the  driver 
bounded  up  the  stairs  and  broke  in  upon  us.  He  started  to  take  the 
body  yet  warm  ;  but  Mary  clung  to  it  desperately.  He  brushed  her 
roughly  aside,  and  disappeared  down  the  stairs  with  the  body,  and  soon 
the  creaking  of  the  cart-wheels  wore  away  into  the  distance. 

Mary  sat  like  one  in  a  trance  ;  we  tried  to  rouse  her,  but  it  was  all 
of  no  avail;  she  kept  murmuring  to  herself,  "Bring  out  your  dead  ;  bring 
out  your  dead  !  " 

The  poor  woman  had  gone  stark  mad.  She  was  taken  to  an  insane 
hospital,  were  she  lingered  on  for  two  years,  and  then  passed  on  to  join 
her  husband  in  heaven. 


Editorials. 


**/\  NOTHER  long  vacation  is  ended,  and  we  find  ourselves  launched 
once  more  into  ten  months'  work  and  study.  We  meet  many  new 
faces  in'the  place  of  the  old,  and  to  these  new  students  and  teachers  we 
extend  "a  hearty  hand  of  welcome. 

Now  the  first  move  a  serious-minded  new  fellow  makes,  after  he  is 
settled  clown  to  the  routine  of  school  work,  is  in  quest  of  some  means  by 
which  he  can  gain  profitable  recreation. 

There  are  various  methods  of  obtaining  this  at  Andover.  Some  join 
the  musical  associations,  others  enroll  themseles  in  literary  societies,  and 
some  seek  the  purely  physical  sports,  such  as  football,  baseball,  and  tennis. 
The  latter,  however,  are  available  only  during  the  day,  but  the  former 
may  be  enjoyed  during  the  evening  hours.  A  fellow  generally  finds  time, 
at  least  once  a  week,  when  the  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  hand.  This  time 
should  be  employed  in  a  profitable  manner. 

Philo  and  Forum  are  two  literary  societies  open  to  all.  They  offer 
excellent  programmes  every  Friday  evening,  and  the  interest  cannot  flag. 
If  a  fellow  does  not  care  to  debate,  he  may  do  his  share  of  the  work  by 
writing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  others.  However,  the  former, 
debating,  cannot  advantageously  be  neglected.  It  may  happen  one  of 
these  days  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  some  small  assem- 
bly, perhaps  over  some  large  one.  Then  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
rules  will  be  indispensable  to  you.  You  may  sometime  be  asked  to  make 
a  speech  —  fluency  and  ease  upon  the  stage  help  to  make  a  successful 
speech. 

These  things  are  acquired  only  by  practise  —  practise  —  practise. 

Therefore  we  urge  every  man,  new  or  old,  to  identify  himself,  with 
one  of  these  societies.  The  opportunity  offers  itself  for  a  great  advance 
in  knowledge  and  culture  —  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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In  any  school,  the  path  of  a  literary  magazine  is  not  a  smooth  one, 
and  in  a  school  of  only  four  hundred  students,  the  task  is  still  harder. 
Yet  in  spite  of  difficulties,  we  think  the  Mirror  has,  in  the  past,  nobly 
proved  its  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  school  life.  It  offers  a  field  for 
literary  work  which  no  English  course  in  school  does,  that  of  original  writ- 
ing, and  if  a  man  wishes  to  gain  any  success  in  after  life,  he  cannot  under- 
estimate the  need  of  an  early  beginning  in  this  line.  As  a  promoter  of 
literary  life  in  school,  the  Mirror  has  won  undeniable  success  in  past  years, 
and  it  remains  with  the  school  this  year  to  say  whether  that  high  stand- 
ard shall  be  kept  up. 

We  have  all  read,  and  are,  no  doubt,  tired  of  the  oft-written  editorials 
urging  more  contributions  and  better  showings  from  the  separate  classes, 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  practice,  and  sets  forth  the  needs  of  the  paper  as  no 
other  way  can.  In  Andover,  we  believe  the  school  has  always  responded 
to  this  call  in  a  healthy  spirit,  and  we  trust  this  year  may  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  Board  this  year  is  composed  of  '96  men,  and  next  year  a  new 
staff  must  be  elected  from  '97,  yet  where  are  these  men  to  come  from  ? 
As  yet,  '97  has  done  almost  nothing  in  a  literary  line,  yet  next  year  they 
will  be  Seniors,  and  the  school  papers  will  be  in  their  hands.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  '97  was  behind  other  classes  in  ability?  We  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  so;  there  is  good  material  in  the  Middle  Class,  if  they  would  only 
write.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  the  old-time  class  spirit  of  P.  A.  is 
dying  out,  but  let  every  Middler,  old  or  new,  come  to  the  front  and 
write. 

Nor  is  this  appeal  extended  to  the  Middle  Class  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  school.  There  are  but  three  men  on  the  editorial  board  this  term, 
and  this  gives  plenty  of  chance  to  the  Senior  Class  as  well.  Do  not  think 
you  must  write  something  ponderous  or  "flowery."  Simple  sketches, 
short  stories,  poems,  "  mirages,"  essays,  editorials,  and  book  reviews  offer 
a  field  in  which  every  man  in  school  can  find  something  to  write  about. 
And  let  those  who  write  remember  that  quality  counts  more  than  quantity, 
though  both  are  essential.    Everyone's  work  will  be  carefully  considered. 
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Finally,  after  years  of  patient,  or  rather,  impatient,  waiting,  the  much 
needed  tennis  courts  on  the  upper  campus  seem  almost  a  reality.  By  the 
kind  efforts  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  the  Faculty,  three  hundred  dollars  have 
been  obtained  from  the  friends  of  Phillips  in  Andover.  An  additional 
hundred  is  promised  by  Yale.  These  offers  are  conditional,  however,  and 
justly  so.  The  condition  is  that  the  school  raise  five  hundred  dollars  to 
complete  the  necessary  fund.  Now,  let  every  man  take  it  upon  his  own 
shoulders  to  help  out  the  Association. 

Do  not  let  this  chance  slip  simply  because  we  have  not  school  spirit 
enough  to  raise  five  hundred  dollars.  If  your  purse  is  not  long,  stretch  it 
a  little  ;  if  it  is  long,  help  out  accordingly  a  cause  which  is  surely  a  worthy 
one. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Mirror  this 
term  for  the  two  best  productions  handed  in  before  the  December  issue. 
This  includes  stories,  poems,  essays,  mirage  pieces  and  editorials.  The 
first  prize  is  $5.00,  and  the  second  $3.00. 


Gbe  flDonth. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  school  opened,  and  two  days  were  spent  in 
examinations.  On  Friday  school  began  in  earnest,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  number  is  smaller  than  usual  this  year. 


There  are  two  new  members  on  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Newton,  to  take  the  places  of  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Osborne. 


Captain  Young  called  out  the  football  candidates  on  the  13th,  about 
thirty  men  responding. 


Abbot  Academy  opened  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  students. 


On  the  20th,  both  Philo  and  Forum  held  their  first  meetings,  with 
large  attendances. 


The  first  football  game  of  the  season  was  played  with  Boston  Latin 
School  on  the  21st.    In  spite  of  Hinkey's  coaching,  we  were  beaten  6-0. 


R.  J.  Schweppe  has  been  elected  first  manager  of  the  Tennis  Associ- 
ation, and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  ten  much  needed  courts  in 
the  upper  campus.  $400  have  been  promised  outside,  if  the  School  will 
raise  $500  more. 


Captain  Sedgewick  of  the  baseball  team  has  entered  Tufts,  and 
Barton,  P.  A.  96,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


THE  MONTH. 
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J.  C.  Greenway,  O.  Lindenburg,  and  J.  Wentworth  have  been  elected 
track  team  managers. 


The  following  men  have  been  taken  to  training  table  :  Porter,  Durs- 
ton,  Chadwell,  Goodwin,  Newcombe,  Douglass,  Wickes,  Johnson,  Allen, 
Barton,  Hildebrand,  Holman,  Wentworth,  Butterfield,  Schweppe,  and 
Young. 


The  following  football  games  have  been  played  up  to  date  :  Andover  o, 
Boston  Latin  School  6  ;  Andover  26,  Exeter  A.  A.  o  ;  Andover  18,  Bridg- 
water Normal  o  ;  Andover  22,  Boston  College  o  ;  Andover  6,  Tufts  4  ; 
Andover  10,  Bowdoin  18  ;  Andover  o,  M.  I.  T.  14. 


The  finals  in  the  Tennis  tournament  were  won  by  Sands,  who  de- 
feated Perry,  8-6,  6-4,  3-6,  6-3.  This  gives  Sands  the  championship  of 
the  school. 


fllMrage. 


NED. 

When  Grace  and  Bertha  Goodwin 
were  invited  by  their  aunt  to  come  and 
visit  her  for  a  couple  of  months,  they 
were  delighted,  for  on  previous  visits 
they  had  always  met  pleasant  people  at 
her  house.  Grace  was  a  fair-haired 
blue-eyed  girl  who  was  not  exactly  pret- 
ty, but  whose  face  bore  an  expression 
full  of  refinement.  She  was  bright, 
airy,  and  invariably  a  favorite,  especial- 
ly with  children.  Her  sister  was  dark 
in  complexion  and  retiring,  but  full  of 
hidden  humor. 

Col.  Armstrong,  a  young  officer,  who 
had  just  returned  from  foreign  service, 
was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  Goodwins', 
often  inviting  Grace  to  drive  or  to  the 
opera.  In  fact  it  was  popularly  sup- 
posed that  they  were  engaged.  This 
was  a  mistake,  however,  for  Miss  Good- 
win had  refused  to  give  him  an  answer 
till  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Aunt  Maria  always  liked  to  have 
these  girls  flitting  about  her  house,  it 
made  everything  so  cheery.  Since 
their  last  visit  a  cousin  of  theirs  had 
died,  leaving  her  only  child,  a  boy  of 
four  or  five,  for  Aunt  Maria  to  take  care 
of.  From  the  moment  of  their  meeting 
Ned  Lincoln  and  Grace  were  firm 
friends.  Often  they  went  off  on  long 
walks  together,  into  the  woods,  or  down 
to  the  sea-shore  more  than  two  miles 


away.  Here  Grace  used  to  be  stationed 
at  head-quarters  from  which  Ned  made 
raids  upon  the  waves,  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  them  from  washing  away  his 
mimic  forts. 

If  there  was  one  thing  Grace  hated, 
it  was  writing  letters;  so  Bertha  meekly 
allowed  this  task  to  be  thrown  upon 
her.  She  wrote  regularly  twice  a  week 
—  once  for  herself  and  once  for  her 
sister  —  to  their  mother  at  home.  She 
very  naturally  mentioned  how  attached 
to  each  other  Ned  and  Grace  were.  But 
in  the  first  letter  which  she  received 
from  home,  she  found  that  her  mother 
had  mistaken  the  situation;  for  she  ex- 
pressed her  approval  of  the  attachment 
and  hoped  the  engagement  would  be 
short.  It  tickled  Bertha  greatly,  and 
she  determined  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
till  it  should  be  discovered.  She  told 
her  mother  how  they  took  long  walks 
together  down  to  the  shore,  how  they 
seemed  to  prefer  each  other's  company 
more  than  that  of  anyone  else.  She 
dilated  on  "  dear  Ned,"  <:I  am  afraid 
Ned  has  a  bad  cold,"  "  Did  you  ask  for 
Grace?  I  think  she  has  gone  to  walk 
with  Ned." 

Mrs.  Goodwin  soon  circulated  the  re- 
port among  her  neighbors  that  her  old. 
est  daughter  was  engaged, —  or  just  as 
good  as  engaged.  She  began  to  make 
plans   for   the    wedding    dress,  and 
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immediately  subscribed  to  all  the  fashion 
books  she  had  ever  heard  of. 

When  the  poor  Colonel  heard  how 
his  sweet-heart  had  been  deserting  him, 
he  soon  found  some  errand  which  took 
him  to  Aunt  Maria's. 

There  had  been  quite  a  storm  the 
day  before,  and  Ned,  who  did  not  care 
for  weather,  had  taken  a  slight  cold. 
When  Col.  Armstrong  came,  Bertha  was 
out  and  Grace,  was  seated  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, reading,  wtth  Ned  stretched 
out  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  fast  asleep 
at  her  feet. 

Grace  jumped  up  when  she  heard  the 
door-bell,  and  drawing  the  curtains  be- 
tween the  rooms  went  to  meet  the 
Colonel.  When  she  saw  who  it  was, 
she  started  with  amazement. 

"Why,  Colonel,  is  it  you?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Goodwin,  I  had  an  errand 
in  this  vicinty,  so  I  thought  I  would 
stop,  and  see  how  you  were  enjoying 
the  vacation." 

"O,  I  am  having  a  gorgeous  time!" 

"  Er  —  Er  —  yes;  I  should  pre- 
sume so  from  what  I  hear." 

Grace  could  not  think  what  made  him 
so  cold  to  her;  he  had  never  acted  so 
before.    But  she  kept  on: 

"  I  hope  you  left  my  clear  mother 
feeling  well?" 

"  O  yes  !  quite  so." 

"There,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  write 
to  her;  but  I  spend  so  much  time  out 
with  Ned." 

"H — h — hem!  The — the  young 
man,  I  presume?" 


"  Yes;  we  have  such  lovely  times  to- 
gether, in  our  rambles  on  the  shore. 
I  really  don't  see  how  I  ever  got  along 
without  him,  at  home.  I  wish  very 
much,  you  could  see  Ned,  I  think  you 
would  like  him  exceedingly;  but  he  has 
such  a  bad  cold  now,  for  he  neglected 
to  wear  his  rubbers  out  in  the  storm 
yesterday — "  At  this  moment  a  small 
figure  appeared  between  the  curcains, 
with  eyes  blinking  fast.  "  I  d-d-did  too 
wear  my  wubbers  y-y-yesterday." 

F.  Palmer. 

TWO  SCENES'. 

On  April  19,  183 1,  a  flat-boat,  loaded 
with  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  and  car- 
rying three  backwoodsmen,  started  on 
its  way  from  Sangamon  town,  a  little 
place  in  Illinois,  down  the  Illinois  to 
the  Mississsippi,  and  on  to  New  Or- 
leans. At  Blue  Banks  a  drove  of  pigs 
was  added  to  the  cargo.  When  they 
reached  the  Illinois,  an  awkward  sail  of 
boards  was  rigged  to  help  them  when 
the  wind  was  favorable.  In  this  way 
they  proceeded  until  they  reached  New 
Orleans. 

As  the  crew  did  not  have  to  see  to 
the  unloading,  two  of  them  went  wan- 
dering about  the  city.  They  went 
through  the  different  foreign  quarters. 
They  saw  gangs  of  slaves  going  to  and 
from  work,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
walk  they  entered  an  auction  room. 
Here  a  sale  of  "likely  niggers"  is  in 
progress, —  human  beings,  men,  women, 
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and  children,  are  being  knocked  off  for 
cold  money.  The  two  boatmen  see  the 
slaves  ranged  in  their  places  like  so 
many  beasts,  patiently  but  fearfully 
waiting  their  turns.  They  look  into  their 
faces,  so  full  of  meaning,  and  one,  at 
least,  remembers  that  he  and  they  are 
brothers.  They  see  the  men  who  have 
come  to  purchase,  and  are  surprised  at 
their  brute-like,  cruel  faces.  They  hear 
the  chink  of  the  money,  and,  at  the 
hammer's  fall,  the  wailing  of  those  who 
on  earth  are  parted  forever.  There  are 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, bidding  good-by.  There  are  lov- 
ers bewailing  their  blasted  hopes.  There 
are  mothers  weeping  over  their  children. 
There  are  children  clinging  to  the  skirts 
of  their  mothers,  till  a  rude  foot  shoves 
them  aside. 

As  the  two  boatmen  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this,  there  rises  in  one  of  them 
an  irrepressible  sense  of  the  wrong  —  of 
the  sin,  of  it  all.  The  boatman  is  sick- 
ened at  the  sight,  and,  hardly  able  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  he  turns  away  and 
goes  out  into  the  street.  His  lips  are 
quivering,  his  eyes  are  set ;  all  his 
thoughts  are  confused,  but  from  it  all 
there  rises  a  great  determination,  noble 
but  strange. 

"John,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
institution,  J' 11  hit  it  hard,  by  the  Eternal 
God!" 

Why  does  he, —  he,  a  flat  boatman  on 
the  Mississippi,  homely,  awkward,  in- 
experienced, illiterate,  who  has  had  less 
than  a  year's  schooling,  known  to  but 


few,  who  sees  before  him  only  a  life  of 
daily  toil  for  daily  bread, —  why  does 
he  of  all  men  raise  his  hand  to  the  clear 
sky  and  call  God  to  witness  his  solemn 
oath  to  fight  against  slavery, —  slavery, 
rooted  in  society,  state,  church,  allowed 
by  the  Constitution,  legal  in  half  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  declared  a  di- 
vine blessing  by  clergymen  ?  By  what 
possibility  can  he  hit  slavery  ? 

We  now  pass  over  thirty-one  years  to 
take  another  look  into  the  life  of  this 
strange  fellow.  He  has  evidently  learned 
to  write,  for  a  pen  rests  in  his  hand. 
Before  him  lies  a  paper  which  he  seems 
about  to  sign.  "What  is  this  paper," 
you  ask  ?  It  is  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  and,  behold,  the  back- 
woodsman of  '31  is  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  '62,  the  high  head  of  a  proud 
people  ;  and  now  he  is  to  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  to  become  the  liberator  of  a  race  ! 
He  has  his  chance,  and  he  will  strike 
the  blow !  His  weapon  is  in  his  hand, 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  first  man 
of  the  nation,  and,  more  than  that, 
backed  by  that  Eternal  God  to  whom 
he  swore  !  The  words  are  traced  !  The 
blow  is  struck  !  That  hell-born  institu- 
tion trembles,  totters,  falls !  And  our 
homely,  awkward,  inexperienced  back- 
woodsman is  now  the  grandest  figure  of 
the  century  —  our  illiterate,  unknown, 
unpromising,  flat-boatman,  the  liberator 
of  three  and  a  half  million  slaves. 

Vibre,  '96. 
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One  evening  last  summer  when  time 
hung  rather  heavily  on  my  hands,  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  call  on  Farmer 
Peck  and  his  wife.  I  was  shown  into  a 
cosy  sitting-room  with  old  fashioned 
furniture  and  home-made  mats.  The 
old  farmer  and  his  good  wife  made  me 
quite  at  home  with  their  good-natured 
country  talk.  Soon  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  approaching  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Peck  told  me  a  story 
about  her  last  coast  on  a  "bob." 

"  The  last  coast  I  took,"  she  began, 
"  was  five  years  ago  this  comin'  winter. 
It  was  over  on  Bate's  Hill;  it's  a  mile 
long,  you  know.  The  snow  was  packed 
as  hard  as  I  ever  see  it,  and  the  boys 
were  having  a  splendid  time.  Well, 
one  day  Bob  Jenkins, — he's  my  second 
cousin, — come  over  an'  asked  me  an' 
sister  Sarah  to  go  slidin'  with  him. 
First  we  thought  we  wouldn't,  seein'  we 
was  so  old,  then  we  thought  we  would; 
so  we  put  on  our  cloaks  an'  started  off. 
Bob  picked  up  Joe  Higgins  and  his  wife 
on  the  way,  an'  we  made  a  jolly  party. 
We  got  to  the  hill,  an'  set  down  on  the 
bob  with  Bob  Jenkins  steerin.'  Joe 
Higgins  gave  us  a  push  and  jumped  on. 
We  asked  him  if  he'd  got  room  enough, 
an'  he  said  he  guessed  so,  but  I  believe 
he  was  settin'  almost  on  the  sharp 
edge  er  nothin.'  When  we  come  to  that 
thank-you-ma'am,  'bout  half  way  down 
the  hill,  we  was  goin'  like  greased 
lightinin',  as  the  boys  say.  The  'hind 
end  of  the  bob  flew  away  up  in  the  air 
an  threw  Joe  right  off  the  end.  He 


couldn't  ha'  had  more'n  half  a  foot  er 
room.  'Course  we  all  looked  back,  an' 
he  says  while  he  was  up  in  the  air  all 
spread  out  an'  twisting'  round,  says  he, 
'  Never  mind  me,  I'm  all  right,  don't 
stop,'  an'  then  he  lit,  settin'  right 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  That 
was  enough  to  kill  us  all,  his  sayin', 
'  Don't  stop  ! '  up  in  the  air,  and  we  goin' 
so  fast  nothin'  but  a  stone-wall  would 
ha'  stopped  us.  We  all  began  to  laugh, 
an'  Bob  couldn't  see  for  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  laughed  so  hard,  and  he  lost 
control  of  the  pesky  thing.  The  bob 
run  out  on  the  crust,  'side  the  road,  an' 
upset.  We  got  all  scratched  up,  an' 
Bob  raised  a  lump  on  his  head  bigger'n 
a  hen's  egg.  Joe  Higgins  came  runnin' 
down  to  see  if  any  of  us  was  hurt,  but 
we  was  all  a-sittin'  there  in  the  snow, 
laughing  fit  to  kill  ourselves.  We 
couldn't  ha'  stopped  to  save  us.  Joe 
didn't  see  the  joke  at  first,  then  he  be- 
gun to  laugh  too,  an'  we  must  ha'  stayed 
there  five  minutes,  seems  though,  'fore 
we  could  git  up  an'  take  the  bob  home. 
Father  wouldn't  let  us  go  slidin'  any 
more  after  that,  said  we  was  gettin'  too 
old  to  resk  our  bones  that  way."  Here 
Mr.  Peck  interrupted,  "  Of  course  I 
wouldn't.  Didn't  you  have  to  stay  a-bed 
two  days  with  your  lame  leg  ?  But  that 
was  a  pretty  good  joke  on  Joe,  an  he'll 
never  hear  the  last  on'f  Every  oncet 
in  a  while  some  one  says,  '  Don't  stop  ! ' 
an'  we  begin  to  laugh,  an'  ef  Joe's  'round, 
he  blushes  up  an'  grins,  and  tries  to 
turn  the  subjick." 
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I  thanked  Mrs.  Peck  for  her  story 
and  said  goodnight,  but  this  was  not 
the  only  pleasant  evening  I  spent  with 
these  good  people,  for  they  were  always 
glad  to  see  me,  and  I  liked  to  listen  to 
their  homely  old  fashioned  talk. 

Ad. 

IN   THE  STOKE  HOLE. 

The  July  sun  has  been  beneath  the 
western  horizon  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
the  brilliant  rose  tints  in  the  massive 
clouds  above  are  fading  to  a  deeper  pur. 
pie  and  losing  their  fire.  The  sea  is 
calm,  and  already  the  water  which  is 
breasted  off  from  the  bows,  and  that 
which  comes  seething  up  from  the  screw 
begins  to  show  a  pale  phosphorescent 
light,  though  it  is  almost  indefinable  as 
yet.  From  where  I  sit,  at  the  stern  of 
the  great  oil  steamer  on  the  way  to 
Hamburg,  no  sound  can  be  heard  ex. 
cept  the  regular  throbbing  of  the  pro- 
peller and  the  whirr  and  ting  of  the  log, 
as  it  proclaims  each  eighth  of  a  mile 
progression.  Then  comes  the  far  away 
sound  of  a  bell,  and  at  the  first  stroke  a 
shadowy  figure  crosses  the  deck,  and 
the  sound  is  taken  up  from  the  engin- 
eers' quarters,  near  me.  One,  two  — 
one,  two  —  one,  two  —  one,  two  ;  and  at 
the  welcome  sound,  four  figures  come 
out  of  the  iron  deck-house  over  the  stoke 
hole,  and  stagger  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle. Four  fresh  men  meet  them  out- 
side, each  dressed  in  grimy  shirt  and 


trousers,  with  clumsy,  heelless  shoes, 
which  are  more  off  than  on,  and  wear- 
ing about  the  neck  a  coarse  rag,  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  a  protector  when 
hot  doors  are  to  be  opened,  or  hotter 
rods  thrust  into  the  fires,  and  also  of  a 
handkerchief,  with  which  the  perspira- 
tion is  mopped  from  their  dripping  brows 
so  that  they  can  see  to  work.  One  end 
is  held  between  the  teeth  to  keep  it  in 
place,  and  the  rest  of  the  cloth,  which  is 
the  only  constant  part  of  the  stoker's 
costume,  is  generally  draped  over  the 
shoulders. 

Two  men  descend  to  the  forward 
grates,  where  the  red  fires  can  just  be 
seen  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  ship, 
through  a  maze  of  iron  bars  which  form 
the  Z-shaped  stairs  and  landings,  and 
the  thick  smoke  and  coal  dust.  Two 
others  go  down  to  the  after  grates,  and 
as  these  are  readily  accessible  by  means 
of  the  engine  room,  let  us  follow  them, 
and  watch  what  is  the  most  vital,  as 
well  as  the  most  laborious  work  of  the 
floating  community.  One  must  not 
mind  a  little  oil,  in  the  descent,  for 
everything  is  moist  and  slippery  with  it, 
from  the  network  of  gridiron  to  the  great 
steel  arms  that  weave  in  and  out  and 
beckon  to  one  another  in  their  ceaseless 
motion.  The  men,  too,  are  all  of  one 
complexion  in  this  place,  and  never 
really  get  the  oil  off  themselves  in  their 
two  weeks  or  more  of  patient,  faithful 
watching,  from  which  they  are  never 
actually  released,  though  the  watch  in 
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the  engine  room  is  only  half  the  length 
of  the  time  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  to  themselves. 

We  notice  the  heat  less  and  less  as 
we  got  lower  down,  and  at  last  reach  the 
lower  deck,  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ship,  where  the  huge,  polished  shaft 
stretches  aft  through  the  thrust  boxes. 
But  as  we  go  further  forward  to  approach 
the  iron  doorway  to  the  fire  room  a  blast 
of  hot  air  strikes  us  which  is  almost 
overpowering,  and  we  involuntarily  step 
behind  the  partition  as  a  furnace  door 
is  opened.  At  first  we  can  see  but 
little  ;  we  are  confused  by  the  heat  and 
semi-darkness,  but  now  a  grate  is  opened 
again,  and  the  whole  stoke  hole  is 
flooded  by  a  ruddy  glare,  while  a  man, 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  dripping  with 
perspiration,  feeds  the  lapping  flames 
with  shovelful  after  shovelful  of  coal, 
turning  away  his  face  to  avoid  the  fiery 
blast.  Then  the  door  is  partially  closed 
to  keep  back  the  fire,  and  the  surging 
flames  are  turned  and  twisted  with  a 
heavy  iron  rod,  which  often  assumes  a 


cherry  red  before  it  is  withdrawn.  The 
other  furnace  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  then  the  ashes  are  collected 
in  a  heap  and  wet  down  with  hose  be- 
fore being  hoisted  to  the  deck,  which 
process  adds  steam  to  the  confusion  of 
heats.  Then,  after  trimming  the  loose 
coal  back  into  the  bunkers  and  wetting 
down  the  floor  thoroughly  with  the  hose, 
the  stoker  has  a  moment  of  compara- 
tive leisure,  in  which  he  examines  the 
feed-valves  to  see  that  all  is  well,  and 
stands  where  he  can  get  a  draft  from  the 
ventilator,  while  he  mops  his  face.  Then 
the  fires  need  attention  again,  and  once 
more  the  frightful  heat  smites  us,  until 
we  can  bear  it  no  longer,  but  hurry  up 
the  seemingly  endless  steps  till  we  come 
once  more  to  the  region  of  light  and 
coolness. 

And  now  it  is  dark,  and  there  is  a 
line  of  silver  fire  on  either  side  leading 
to  the  molten  lake  at  the  stern,  but  eiv- 
ing  no  suggestion  of  the  smoky  flames 
we  have  left  behind  us.  R.  M. 
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As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'24.  —  Mark  A.  D.  Howe,  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  July  31, 
1895,  aged  87.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown,  and  had  published  numerous 
sermons,  essays,  and  addresses. 

'30. —  Rev.  William  S.  Coggin,  D.D., 
pastor  for  30  years  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  East  Boxford,  died 
there,  Sept  10,  1895.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth,  and  served  his 
town  in  the  State  Legislature.  Of  ami- 
able disposition  and  courtly  manners, 
he  was  universally  beloved  and  hon- 
ored. 

38.— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  an 
Episcopal  rector  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a 
Yale  graduate,  died  at  his  home  in  his 
75th  year,  on  Sept.  12,  1895.  He  had 
been  chaplain  at  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  and  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
/  '39. — Hon.  James  C.  Taylor  of  East 
Derry,  N.H.,  died  Sept.  21,  1895.  He 
had  held  many  public  offices  and  was 
one  of  Derry's  prominent  citizens. 

'58. — James  E.  Taylor,  oldest  and  only 
\|  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  for 
so  long  Principal  of  Phillips  Academyj 
died  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Sept.  9,  1895. 

'61. —  William  B.  Atkinson,  for  over 


twenty  years  an  East  India  merchant  in 
Boston,  died  at  his  Newburyport  home, 
Sept.  26,  1895. 

'61. — Rev.D.  O.  Mearshas  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Kirk  St.  Church, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

'64.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Peabody  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

'70. — John  S.  Wood  is  editor  of  the 
new  magazine  "The  Bachelor  of  Arts," 
devoted  to  college  interests. 

'72. —  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Moody  is  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Essex  district  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

'85.— Rev.  E.  B.  Blanchard  of  Thorn- 
dike  accepts  his  call  to  Brookfield,  Mass. 

'88. — Rev.  John  C.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Joppa  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Collegiate  Institute 
of  Alabama. 

'88. — Rev.  John  B.  Lewis  was  recent- 
ly ordained  in  Reading,  Mass.,  to  the 
Home  Missionary  work  in  So.  Dakota. 

'89. — John  D.  Clarke  is  studying  law 
in  the  office  of  A.  E.  Addis,  Esq.  ('90) 
in  Northampton. 

'89. — Valentine  W.  Eaton,  a  lawyer 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  married  July 
20,  1895  to  Miss  Mabel  Ruggles,  daugh- 
ter of  Prof.  Ruggles  of  Dartmouth.  His 
father  is  the  Hon.  Lucien  B.  Eaton  of 
the  class  of  1855. 

'90. — William  R.  Lyon  graduated  last 
spring  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia. 
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THE  TWO  VOICES. 

ii. 

I. 

i  iicd.ru  d  voice  in  iiie  cven-iiue, 

I  heard  a  voice  at  the  break  of  day 

signing,  signing, 

Siri2rin£r.  sinsrintr. 

IVTv  hpart  in  mv  hreast    had  rlronn^H 

J.TJ.  y     llvUL  l   111    111  V       Ul  LllOl       Mil           \X  1  KJKJ  l_)  V_.  \_1 

My  heart  was  thrilled  with  the  round- 

■i         f-\  i  f±  /-\ 

elay, 

Sighing,  sighing. 

Singing,  singing. 

Day  is  dying, 

Morn  is  breaking, 

Love  is  lying 

Earth  is  waking, 

In  the  dark  earth,  cold  and  dead, 

Life  and  love  have  come  again; 

'Twas  all  dreaming, 

Thro'  yester's  sorrows 

Life's  all  seeming, 

Come  glad  to-morrows, 

Joy  is  woe  and  Hope  hath  fled. 

And  Joy  and  Hope  alone  shall  reign. 

Brunonian. 

ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER,  1865. 

READY-HADE. 

Knickerbocker  Suits  with  Fancy  Suitings  of  Scotch 

fancy  Scotch  Hose  and  Highland  Mixtures  and  Homespuns. 

Gaiters.    Red  Coats,  Caps  Vicunas  and  Rough-faced 

and  Gloves  for  Golfing.  Cheviots  for  semi-dress. 

Riding  Jackets,  Breeches,  Evening  and  Tuxedo  Dress 

and  Leggins.    Cotton  Suits  in  the  proper  materials. 

Breeches  for  summer  wear.  Also  Eton  Suits. 

Livery  and  Coachmen's  Light  Weight  Inverness, 

furnishings.    Breakfast  Cape  Coats  for  Evening 

Jackets  and  Dressing  Gowns.  dress.    Covert  Coats  with 

Fancy  Vestings  of  Cashmere,  silk,  wool  or  serge  linings. 

Marseilles,  Linen  and  Ducks,  Flannels  and  Serges,  white  and 

single  and  double  breasted.  Fancy,  for  Tennis,  Yachting,  etc. 

Heavy  white  and  brown  Linen  Duck  Trousers. 
In  speaking  of  our  general  stock  we  beg  to  remind  our  customers  that  every  article  of 
clothing  sold  by  us  is  of  our  own  manufacture — that  many  of  the  cloths  used  are  of  con- 
fined patterns  and  that  all  striking  designs  are  limited  to  small  quantities. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  embraces  about  everything  in  that  line  including  season- 
able novelties.      We  have  also  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  Luncheon  baskets,  Holster 
Cases,  Flasks,  Riding  Whips  and  Crops,  Dog  Canes,  Golf  Clubs  and  Balls, 
Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-measurement  sent  on  application. 
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WE  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  THERE. 

That  five-dollar  bill,  how  you  think  of 
it  still, 

And  the  student  whom  you  erringly 
trusted, 

When  he  came  to  your  room  by  the 
light  of  the  moon, 
And  told  you  with  sighs  he  was 
busted. 

Now  you  can't  get  another  from  fath- 
er or  mother, 
Or  sister  or  brother  or  aunt, 


And  you  start  out  to  earn  it,  when, 
Gee  Whiz,  Golldern  it. 
You're  lazy,  half  crazy  and  can't. 

—  The  Lafayette. 


THE  FRESHMAN'S  PLEA. 

I'm  a  lonely  little  Freshman, 
And  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Can't  you  love  me  just  a  little, 
Let  me  nestle  down  by  you? 

Bowdoin  Orient. 


NOYES  BROS. 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAP  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Path,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
Carriage,  for  Yachting,  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men Children  and  the  Baby,  $2.75  to  $35, 
with  flood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way. Car  or  Steamer  Travelling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  Comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 

NOYES  BROS 


GOLF.  BICYCLE  and  KNICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

REAL  SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings,  gi.oo 
to  #3.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPS,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coats. 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves 

Fresli  Importations  of  London  Styles. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUMBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shiits 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  upwards. 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 

Washington  and  Summer  Sts. 
I  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  TIDES. 

At  a  gay  resort  by  the  ocean's  side, 
Where  wealth,  beauty  and  fashion 
reside; 

A  pair  of  lovers  amid  the  increasing 
din, 

Watch  in  rapture  the  tide  coming  in. 

Before  a  church  of  prodigious  size, 
Pushing,  shoving  and  straining  their 

eyes, 

An  anxious  crowd  is  moving  about, 
Watching  with  curiosity  "  the  tied" 
going  out. 

— The  Lafayette. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  LUNCH  WAGON. 

"  '  Tis  dog's  delight  to  bark  and  bite," 
Thus  does  the  adage  run, 

But  I  delight  to  bite  the  dog 
When  placed  inside  a  bun. 

Ya/e  Record. 

A  PARADOX. 

In  a  bicycle  shop 
Where  wheelmen  oft  stop 
There's  a  sign  which  seems  specially 
unfitted; 

In  letters  of  gold 
The  public  are  told 
That  "pcddlars  are  not  admitted." 

Brunonian. 


Boebm's  Cafe 

For  a  First  Class  Meal  when  in  Lawrence,  visit  the 

new  Cafe  at 

78  anfc  82  j£B&ex  St.,  Xawrence. 

/\.   C.  TUTTLE, 

ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 

Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 
415   ESSEX   STREET,    LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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THE 

W.  E.  RICE  COMPANY. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

POLITE  STATIONERY 

And  Blank  Books  of  every  variety.  Wed- 
ding Announcements  and  Card  Engrav- 
ing a  specialty.    Fine  work  guaran- 
teed. Wall  Papers  and  Decora- 
tions, window  shades  made 
and  put  up,  papers 
hung. 

Ceilings  Tinted  and  Interiors  Decorated. 

195,  8  197  £ss<?x  5t-,  Cau/rer?ee. 

STUDENTS'  OUTFITS 

CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Blank  Books,  Ink,  and  everything:  pertaining- 
to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  C hcip man,  Proprietor. 


H.  F.  CHASE, 

T.  J.  FARMER. 

Bicycles  anb 

Sporting  (Soobs* 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 

Tisb  Mjd  Oyster*. 

Musgrove  Block,  Andover 

P.  O.  Ave.,  Andover. 
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T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  (|00<ds 

HND 

(Jroeeries. 


Andover  and  North  Andover. 
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CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 


BALLARD  VALE 

LITMIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 


433, 435, 437  Common  St.,  Lawrence. 


FURNITURE. 


BUCKLEY, 

AVcCORniCK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 


LAWRENCE. 


VALPEY  BROTHERS 


HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 


MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER 
N.  S.  S.  T0HPKIN5. 


Paints,  Oils, 

Chemicals, 

Mill  Supplies,  etc. 


TH05.  E.  RHODE?. 

ICE  CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA, 

SODA,  CIGARS, 

CONFECTIONERY, 

LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  *  A\A55. 

M.  P.  N0YE5. 


FURNITURE. 


ANDOVER. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


£at>le  Boarfc,  $3  a  week. 
fIDarlanfc  Ibouee,  $5. 00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 


J.  E.  SEARS. 


Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Slippers, 
and  Repairing. 


191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.  Andover,  Mass. 
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G.    H.  PARKER, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.  Ice  Cream  Soda. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

A.  E.  Hulme,  D.M.D. 

DENTIST. 

Barnard's  Block,  38  Main  Sreet. 
Hours:  8.30  to  t2, 1.30  to 5. 

S)r.  IRicbarbs, 

94  Main  Street, 
Hours:                  Andover,  Mass. 

Till  9  a.m.:  l  to  3,  7  to  9  p.m. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover.  Mass. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m.;  l  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

DENTIST 

BANK  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 

BE  IN  J.  BROW  IN. 

Bootee,  Sbos 
IRubbers,  &c„  &c. 

/\ndo\/er,  Mass. 

O.  P.  CHASE. 

Periodicals, 
5tationery, 

Music,  Musical 
Merchandise. 

MAIN  STREET,  -  ANDOVER. 

ALLEN  HIINXOIN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream 

Catering;  for  Parties. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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########################## 

1      .STANLEY'S  I 


#   & 

I 

?»?  ^  ▼     ▼  ^  ""-  »      ^  TOT 


BOWLING 


PARLORS 

No.  574  COMMON  STREET, 


•»T 

».♦.»• 


3£     *fJ"S  without  doubt  the  finest  bowling  resort  in  New  England. 

II    Conducted  upon  a  strictly  temperate  basis  and  patronized  ^ 

bv  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city  and  suburbs.    For  references  *!* 

i*i  i*i 

'*•!''    the  management  can  refer  the  Students  and  Public  of  Andover  58? 

*^    to  the  following  well-known  people  : 

W         Judge  A.  C.  Stone;  Dr.  T.  H.  Howe  ;  Dr.  George  W.  Dow  ; 

T»T     Dr.  C.  E.  Birtwell  ;  Cashier  H.  L.  Sherman  :  Cashier  J.  A.  Per-  *»T 

*♦*    kins  ;  Cashier  William  H.  Jaquith  ;  Cashier  F.  S.  Leighton  ;  J.  T»T 

#    C.  Brown  ;  R.  J.  MacCartney  ;  Byron  Truell  ;  Charles  H.  Ten-  ?»T 

•»T:    ney,  Methuen  ;  James  G.  Ingalls,  Postmaster,  Methuen  ;  Supt. 

•»*     Charles  E.  Barnes,  and  scores  of  other  well-known  ?»? 

1  LEADING  PEOPLE.  I 

mmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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F.  S.  Frost,  Pres.         H.  A.  Lawrence,  Treas. 
H.  C.  Gardner,  Secretary. 

MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Artists'  Materials 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting. 

Architect's 

ana  .Engineers  oupplies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Picture  Framing  a  specialty. 
Frost  &  Adams  Co., 

Importers,  37  CORNHILL,  Boston. 

\\.  Bell,  Jr. 

Musgrove  Building:. 

FINE 
BOOTS, 
onOcro, 
ETC. 

/Yndov/e-r,  Mass. 

GEORGE  CLAYTON. 

PICTURE  FRAME 

Manufacturer  anfc  (SUfcer. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

209  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

GO  TO 

William  Bourasm 

For  Ice  Cream,  Soda,  and  Candy, 
while  waiting-  for  the 
street  car. 

Next  to  Car  Station,  Lawrence. 

THE 

"  jfrankltn." 

OPP.  B.  &  M.  STATION, 
BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE 

LAWRENCE  5H0E  CO. 

Headquarters  for 
Cheap  and  Medium 
Priced  Shoes. 

555  &  557  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 
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FOOTBALL  SUITS, 

Footballs,  Basket  Balls. 


Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds. 

BOXING  GLOVES, 
INDIAN  CLUBS, 
DUMB  BELLS, 
SWEATERS, 

CHEST  WEIGHTS, 
Gymnasium  Suits, 

(Japs,  I^euoluers,  pmmutyitioi}. 


J.  H.  KELLEY, 

Lock  and  Gunsmith, 

444  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Gleason  Building,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


You  Like  to  Have 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean-looking 
place.  Have  you  been  in  our  store  ?  Can 
you  find  a  cleaner  and  more  attractive  drug 
store  in  Andover  than  ours  ?  Everything  up 
to  date.  Night  bell.  Prescriptions  compound- 
ed day  and  night  by  graduates  in  Pharmacy 
only.  Agency  for  Huyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon-Bons.      W.  A.  Allen,  Ph.  G.,  Prop'r. 


J.  WH.  DEAN 


Andover,  Mass. 


CLOTHING, 

HATS,  CAPS, 

FURNISHINGS. 


The  Finest  Line  of  Necktvear  in 
Andover. 


Repairing  and  Pressing 
AT  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 
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JAS.  WARD,  JR. 

PRODUCES  THE 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work- 
Souvenirs  and  Novelties  a  Specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted- 

COR.  FRANKLIN  and  METHUEN  STS„  LAWRENCE. 

Smith  ani>  ffltanmng. 

Dry  Goods  arjd  Groceries. 

Essex  Street.  HnboveiN 


PHILLIPS  flCADEnY, 

A/NDOVER,  MASS- 

Cc:\{  5.  "p.  £ancrc*t.  T;6.-S\  prtneifaf. 

Ihe  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.   One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 

: :  :  r'.'.ece  la;:  year. 
The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  ftom  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  13,  1S93,  with  vacations  ax  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  se- 
lected. 

The  iiiror  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amount  to  five  thousand 

cr-Uars  a  rear. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  far  building,  and  for  vari- 
ous cm  lent  uses  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annnal  catalogue,  address 
Principal  Bancroft. 

xviii 
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CMEUIOTS,  | 

Silk  Mixed  Worsteds  and'  Coverts,  S 


jfall  ©vercoats  for  (Sentlemen, 

$20.00 


m 
.»■♦•«. 

T 

••'*'«- 

*»T  represented. 

3$  These  garments  are  thoroughly  high  grade,  both'exterior  and  in-  7* 
terior,  and  have  been  made  up  by  our  custom  workmen  during  the  dull  1$? 
season. 


Our  Fall  Overcoats  are  now  in  readiness,  and  at  the  popular  price  m*. 
of  twenty  dollars  we  are  prepared  to  show  such  an  extensive  variety  as 
will  make  satisfactory  choice  a  surety. 

Cheviots,  hard-faced,  silk-mixed  worsted  and  coverts,  dark  shades, 
steels  and  tans,  with  black  clay  worsteds,  and  rough-faced  fabrics  are 

m 


m 

9 


NOTE. — At  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars,  we  have  a  substantial,  well-selected 

>««. 

tH*   stock  of  Men's  Fall  Overcoats  for  travelling  and  businees  uses.  Tt* 


f 
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A.  SHUHAN  &  CO.,  g 

Shu  man  Corner,  Boston.  *L 


ffe  flanufacturing  Clothiers, 


f 
I 
i 
I 
I 
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PIANOS 


For  Sale  To  Rent. 


Violins, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
strings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DYER  &  CO., 

337  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 


CORNER  GROCERY 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 


Fresb  Fruit, 
Canned  Good?, 
Bottled  Good;, 
Choice  Groceries, 
Confectionary,  Etc. 


f 
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Main  St.,  Andover. 


jfcjtejjbifc  ate  <fe  ijfc  ifc  jfe  fefeibjtejiteite 


O.  CHAPMAN, 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


T.  E.  RHODES. 


HOUGHTON  &  BUTTON 

Photographic  Dept. 

Developing 

for  Amateurs  at 

the  Lowest 

Prices  Ever  Quoted. 

Pocket  Kodak  Films,  15c.  each  roll. 
Bullseye  Films,  ....  45  c.  each  roll. 

4x5  Films,   4c.  each. 

5x7  Films  5c.  each. 

Class  Plates,  up  to  8x10  inclusive,  4c. 

Tremont  and  Beacon  Sts.,  Boston. 


Xawrence  ©pera  Douse. 

A.  L.  GRANT,  MANAGER. 
FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS,  NOV.  8  AND  9, 

RETURN  OF  LAST  SEASON'S  GREAT  SUCCESS,] 

"MGAA-A/HITY." 

By  Sutton  Pr«s«nte<l  by 

JOSEPH  GRISMER, 

PHOEBE  DAVIS, 

/\IND  COMPANY. 

Uotf^r  ^V&najeroeijt  of  Wrr>.  /V.  Brady. 

REGULAR  PRICES.  REGULAR  PRICES. 


Zhc  flbbttUpe  Bnbover 

/IIMrror. 


a  Xtterars  flDaga3ine  ftubltebefc  b$  tbe  Stubente  of 
ftbUUps  HcafcemE, 


Vol.  V.           NOVEMBER  1895'.           No.  2. 


CONTENTS. 

Athletics  from  a  Physician's  Standpoint, 

IV.  M.  Con- 

ant,  M.  Z>.,  '74  

39 

45 

In  Old  Mexico,  /.  W.  Miller  , 

46 

The  Four  Syllables,  /.  Austin  Richards 

5° 

The  Midnight  Revelers,  A.  W.  Van  Buren 

54 

A  Lucky  Bicycle  Accident,  Ray  Morris 

•  • 

57 

61 

Two  Representative  Men,  Vulcan 

•  • 

63 

Editorials   .      .      .      68  1  Mirage 

•             •  • 

73 

The  Month  .      .      .      71  |  Ivy 

•             •  * 

76 
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LAWRENCE  RUBBER  CO. 


Hanufacturers  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Ladies'  and  Gent's  flackintoshes. 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  LADIES' 

AND  GENTLEMEN'S 


MACKINTOSHES 

/\IND  CRAVAINETTES, 

To  be  found  in  Essex  County,  including  all  the  latest  up-to-date  shades  and 
styles.  Ladies'  Double  Texture  Invernesses  with  single  cape,  double  cape,  triple 
cape,  or  golf  cape,  at  prices  from  $3.48  to  $15.00.  Gent's  Cape  or  Box  Coats, 
with  or  without  velvet  collars,  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $20.00.  We  guarantee  to 
give  better  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  house  in  New  England. 


Dealers  in  Everything  Made  of  Rubber. 
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FOOTWEAR ! 

Special  Lines 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Razor,  Piccadilly,  and  Medium  Toes. 
Calf,  Winter  Russets,  and 
Patent  Leathers. 


Prices  Reasonable.  Our  $4  <C-  $<S 
Shoes  are  Stylish  and 
Durable. 


T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 

469  Washington  Street,  -  Boston. 


Wm.  R.  Pedrick, 

(Successor  to  Pedrick  &  Closson.) 


DEALERS  IN 


Furniture, 

Carpets,  and 
Upholstery 
Goods,  Etc. 


JHouse^eepir^  (joods  (Je^erally. 


361  Essex  Street, 

i>  3,  5,  Amesbury  St.,  Lawrence. 


Reserved  for 


I  S.  f\.  /T\a^eou;n, 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 


Essex  Street. 
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BE  IN  J.  BROWIN. 

Boots,  Shoes, 
1Rubbetst  &c,  &c 

Andover,  Mass. 

Louis  Alexander, 

Formerly  of  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Successor;to  F.  W.  Emerson. 

IMPORTERS"  TAILOR 

65  CENTRAL  ST.,  LOWELL. 

DRESS  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

CYCLE  HGENCY  S  REPHIR  SHOP. 

The  Celebrated 
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preparatory  Scbool  Htbletics  from  a  fl>b\>sirian's 

Stanopoint 

''pHE  subject  of  athletics  in  the  preparatory  school  has  a  very  different 
bearing  to  the  physician  than  to  the  ordinary  person.  First,  because 
the  physician  is  so  much  better  educated  with  regard  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  average  boy  ;  secondly,  because  he  recognizes  the  very 
important  relation  between  the  muscular  system  and  the  brain.  This 
latter  is  a  much  more  important  relationship  than  one  is  at  first  inclined 
to  believe.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that  a  simple  action  of  the 
muscles  has  a  corresponding  influence  in  the  brain,  and  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  believe  that  muscular  action  has  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  brain  itself.  If,  however,  we  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  recognize  that  without  nervous  action  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  make  a  muscular  contraction.  A  man  may  be  Sandow  as  far  as  his 
muscles  are  concerned,  and  yet  have  no  power  to  control  those  muscles 
provided  there  was  some  sudden  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  distinct  relation  between  muscular 
activity  and  brain  force,  and  while,  perhaps,  we  should  not  be  willing  to 
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go  as  far  as  do  some  people  to  believe  that  we  cannot  think  without 
muscular  activity,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  without  muscular  activity 
a  person  practically  leads  a  living  death. 

If  there  is,  then,  this  important  relation  between  the  muscular  sys- 
tem and  the  brain,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  every  motion  which 
is  made  by  the  child  has  its  influence,  and  that  after  a  time  repeated 
motion  might  give  rise  to  some  disagreeable  habits.  This  can  be  seen  in 
certain  forms  of  nervous  disease  which  are  very  common  in  childhood, 
and  which  are  known  as  choraic  motions.  There  is  some  connection 
between  the  muscular  mechanism  and  the  nervous  action,  and  we  get 
certain  peculiar  contractions  of  the  face  and  limbs  of  which  the  child  is 
totally  unconscious.  It  therefore  becomes  much  more  important  for 
us  to  study  the  form  of  exercise  in  which  even  a  young  child  may  indulge 
than  was  at  one  time  thought  necessary.  In  France  and  in  certain  parts 
of  this  country  there  has  been  a  careful  gradation  of  sports  and  plays,  so 
that  even  the  younger  children  in  the  Kindergarten  are  allowed  to  do 
certain  things  and  not  allowed  to  do  others,  because  the  co-ordination 
between  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  and  the  muscles  are  not  sufficiently 
developed.  If  this  is  true  in  young  children,  it  is  more  especially  true  of 
boys  who  enter  the  preparatory  school.  In  many  of  the  larger  schools 
the  ages  run  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  practically  a  period  of  six  years. 
These  six  years  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  development  of  a  boy. 
Remember,  therefore,  this  close  connection  between  muscular  motion  and 
motor  areas  in  the  brain,  the  matter  of  physical  exercise  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  inclination  of  the  boy,  nor  can  they  be  called  simple  sports. 
They  should  be  used  as  educational  instruction,  and  should  have  for  their 
end  the  highest  development  of  the  boy. 

It  must,  I  think  be  plain  to  any  one  that  the  ordinary,  haphazard 
athletic  work  which  we  see  done  by  some  boys  is  not  only  not  beneficial, 
but  in  some  cases  is  positively  injurious.  A  boy  who  has  a  narrow  chest, 
or  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart,  may  do  himself  a  very  serious 
amount  of  actual  physical  harm  by  the  improper  use  either  of  the  appara- 
tus in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the  sports  which  he  plays. 

There  are  three  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  every 
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healthy  boy  :  plenty  of  food,  a  sufficient  amount  of  physical  exercise,  and 
some  form  of  mental  stimulation  which  shall  keep  him  interested  in  his 
work. 

Every  boy  when  he  enters  the  preparatory  school  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  by  some  competent  man,  who  should  furnish  a  chart  as 
to  his  physical  condition.  The  defects  should  be  noted,  and  he  should  be 
given  some  form  of  athletic  work  which  should  correct  his  deficiencies  and 
make  him  a  well-rounded  man.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
ought  to  lift  dumb-bells  or  swing  Indian  clubs,  or  do  any  of  the  severer 
forms  of  athletic  work  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  take  some 
form  of  the  so-called  sports,  such  as  track  athletics,  tennis,  or  some 
special  form  of  athletic  work.  The  main  thing  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  his  general  physical  condition  should  be  built  up,  in  the  first  place 
by  good  food,  in  the  second  place  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  well-chosen 
exercise,  and,  thirdly,  this  exercise  must  be  of  a  kind  to  keep  him  inter- 
ested. It  is  necessary,  further,  that  every  boy  in  the  preparatory  school 
once  in  three  months,  at  least,  should  be  carefully  tested  by  the  same 
man  who  examined  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  his  physical  condition.  Care- 
ful records  of  these  examinations  should  be  kept  on  a  chart  which  can  be 
easily  filed  away  as  in  cataloguing  books.  These  examinations  would 
make  clear  at  once  certain  things  ;  first,  that  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  men  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  part  in  the  severer  form  of  ath- 
letics, and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  in  every  preparatory  school  a 
graded  course  of  athletics  just  as  there  are  grades  in  different  studies. 
No  instructor  would  think  of  having  a  boy  of  fifteen  take  the  same  grade 
of  instruction  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  common  thing  tp 
see  in  the  gymnasium  of  our  preparatory  schools,  young  boys  doing  the 
same  sort  of  exercise  as  are  the  boys  of  eighteen. 

In  order  that  the  boy  become  a  good  athlete  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  have  preparatory  training,  just  as  it  is  essential  that  before  a  man 
can  enter  college  he  must  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  educational 
instruction.  One  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  preparatory  schools  is  that 
the  subject  of  athletics  should  be  more  carefully  considered.    Because  we 
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have  given  the  boys  the  gymnasium,  because  we  have  allowed  them  to 
play  foot-ball  and  base-ball,  and  allowed  them  to  engage  in  tennis  and  other 
sports,  we  think  that  we  have  done  our  full  duty.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  the  truth,  and  it  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  I  wish  to  go  over  the 
different  forms  of  ahtletic  sports  which  are  indulged  in,  in  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  such  as  can  be  used  by  the  largest  number  of  men. 

Athletics  can  be  divided  into  two  sorts  ;  the  athletics  which  are  prac- 
ticed indoors,  as  the  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  outdoor  forms  of 
athletic  work  which  sometimes  go  under  the  head  of  "sports."  There  are 
three  objections  to  gymnasium  work  as  at  present  conducted  ;  in  the  first 
place  the  air  in  most  of  the  gymnasiums  is  bad,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  practically  obliged  to  use  the  same  room  at  the  same 
hour.  Secondly,  there  are  very  poor  facilities  for  washing  the  clothes  used 
at  the  time  of  exercising,  and  every  man  who  visits  gymnasiums  is  aware 
of  the  unpleasant  odor  from  clothes  worn  during  practice  which  have  not 
been  properly  aired  and  seldom  washed.  The  third  objection,  not  only  in 
our  preparatory  schools  but  also  in  our  colleges,  is  the  lack  of  skilled 
instructors.  The  first  two  objections  could  by  overcome  by  a  division  of 
the  time,  and  by  proper  rules  for  frequent  washing  and  airing  of  the  gym- 
nasium suits.  The  third  objection  could  be  in  a  measure  overcome  by 
having  the  instructor  in  charge  of  all  the  indoor  work  pick  out  from  the 
older  boys  in  the  school  certain  ones  to  act  as  his  assistants.  It  would  be 
possible  to  compensate  these  young  men  by  allowing  their  work  to  pay  for 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  instruction  for  the  year,  or  a  scholarship  might 
be  founded.  Certainly,  the  average  boy  needs  more  careful  and  intel- 
ligent instruction  than  he  now  gets.  This  is  not  only  true  of  preparatory 
schools,  but  is  also  true  of  the  gymnasium  work  done  in  the  large  colleges. 
If  the  gymnasium  work  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  being  looked  after, 
and  the  proper  amount  and  kind  prescribed  for  the  individual. 

The  other  forms  of  athletic  work  which  go  under  the  head  of  sports, 
has  been  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  abused.  They  have  been 
looked  upon  as  merely  methods  for  boys  to  use  as  plays,  and  therefore  the 
careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  older  men  has 
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not,  as  a  rule,  been  given.  The  coaching  of  many  of  the  teams  has  been 
turned  over  to  irresponsible  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the  best  physical 
laws.  They  have  urged  the  men  on  to  efforts  which  were  decidedly  inju- 
rious. These  sports  have  deserved  very  much  better  treatment  from  the 
faculties  than  they  have  received,  not  only  in  the  preparatory  schools  but 
in  the  colleges.  There  is  at  present  a  decided  activity  among  the  faculty 
on  this  point.  There  is  also  need  of  a  careful  and  intelligent  oversight  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  these  sports  shall  be  carried.  That  these  sports 
have  a  very  decided  benefit  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  aver- 
age boy,  no  one  who  has  carefully  looked  into  the  subject  will  for  a  moment 
gainsay. 

Another  danger  is,  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  boy  in  the 
preparatory  school,  the  sports  shall  be  made  of  such  prominence  that  it 
shall  appear  to  be  the  highest  thing  for  which  to  strive.  Rather,  they 
should  be  the  stimuli  for  other  and  higher  things.  They  are  the  safe- 
guard to  very  much  of  the  overwork  of  the  average  American  boy  ;  not 
simply  overwork  from  study,  but  overwork  from  various  other  causes,  and 
they  have  been  by  their  regular  diet  and  regular  method  of  living,  a  very 
decided  safeguard,  not  only  in  the  preparatory  schools  but  in  the  colleges. 
That  they  are  all  of  equal  excellence,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  declare. 
That  each  of  them  has  its  place,  and  that  some  of  them  are  fitted  for  boys 
of  a  certain  age,  and  that  others  are  totally  unfitted  for  boys  of  the  same 
age,  all  will  admit.  There  must  therefore,  even  in  the  so-called  sports,  be 
a  careful  and  intelligent  oversight  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  a  boy  who 
plays  tennis,  or  rows  on  a  crew,  or  who  plays  foot-ball  or  base-ball.  At 
first  sight  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  boy  could  play  tennis  as 
long  as  he  chooses,  but  those  of  us  in  the  medical  profession  who  have 
seen  tennis  ankles,  tennis  elbows,  wrenches  of  the  knees,  and  a  general  us- 
ing up  of  the  boy's  nervous  and  physical  strength,  are  led  to  believe  that 
even  in  this  sport  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  oversight.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  milder  sports,  and  can  be  indulged  in  by  almost  any 
boy  who  has  no  serious  physical  deformity. 

Another  form  of  sports  which  is  greatly  to  be  praised  is  that  of  track 
athletics.    There  are  very  few  men  indeed  who  cannot  take  part  in  some 
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of  the  various  forms  of  athletic  work  to  be  found  in  track  athletics ;  but 
even  in  this  sport  there  is  great  danger  that  a  man  may  get  an  irritable 
heart  in  the  excesssive  exercise  of  the  mile  run,  the  one  hundred  yard 
dash,  or  in  vaulting,  so  that  even  in  this  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  supervision  made  by  a  competent  person. 

When  we  come  to  the  severer  form  of  sports,  viz.,  foot-ball,  base-ball 
and  rowing,  we  see  a  class  of  athletic  work  which  in  our  large  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges  demands  the  highest  type  of  athletic  excellence. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  sports  and  from  the  limited  number  of  men 
who  can  take  part,  it  follows  that  only  the  very  best  men  physically  in  the 
school  should  be  allowed  to  try  for  positions.  Here  the  boy's  enthusiasm 
is  very  apt  to  carry  him  beyond  what  is  either  wise  or  healthful,  and  in 
these  sports  above  all  others,  is  needed  not  only  the  careful  supervision  of 
a  competent  man,  but  the  restraining  influence  of  a  committee  made  up  of 
the  faculty,  alumni,  and  undergraduates. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  the  work  done  by  the  interscholastic 
teams  should  be  watched  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  men  themselves  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful lookout  kept  that  nothing  objectional  or  underhanded  shall  creep  into 
the  sport.  A  victory  won  at  such  a  cost  is  too  dearly  bought,  and  in  the 
past  the  sports  have  suffered,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fault  in  the 
sports,  but  because  there  has  not  been  this  careful  oversight.  It  is  only 
thus  that  the  athletic  sports  can  be  put  on  the  highest  plane.  It  is  in  this 
class  of  athletic  sports  that  we  get  the  great  stimulus  to  do  any  form  of 
athletic  work.  There  are  very  few  boys,  or  men  either  for  that  matter( 
who  perform  work  in  the  gymnasium  per  se,  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  boys  and  men  too,  who  will  work  hard  and  zealously  in  a  gymnasium  if 
it  leads  up  to  some  form  of  athletic  contest. 

Beyond  everything  else,  the  main  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  that  all  these  forms  of  athletic  exercise,  call  them  by  whatsoever 
name  you  will,  have  for  their  main  object  the  education  and  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  boy,  not  only  physically,  but  mentally  and  morally.  When 
we  think  of  the  good  that  athletics  has  done  in  the  last'  twenty  years  in 
this  country,  we  can  overlook  the  comparatively  few  injuries  which  have 
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been  received  and  we  can  press  forward  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  our 
athletic  work  will  give  us  a  more  manly  set  of  boys  who  shall  be  able  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  burdens  which  are  sure  to  come  to  them  in 
after  life. 

W.  M.  Conant,  M.D.  '76. 


Beyond  those  sunset  bars  of  gold, 

Which  light  the  waves  of  a  purple  sea, 

Near  the  crystal  river  and  open  gate, 

Perhaps  there  is  some  one  waiting  for  me. 

Not  weary,  not  fearful,  for  time  with  you 

Is  never  measured  by  lingering  years, 
And  the  golden  points  on  the  dial's  face 

Are  numbered  by  smiles,  and  not  by  tears. 

To-night,  as  I  walk  on  the  lonely  shore, 

And  list  to  the  surge's  mournful  beat, 
I  think  of  the  music  that  falls  on  your  ear, 

Of  the  beautiful  blossoms  that  lie  at  your  feet. 

And  'tis  joy  to  know  that  no  grief  of  mine 

Can  darken  a  brow  so  bright  and  fair  ; 
Yet  I  sometimes  can  fancy  my  spirit  can  feel 

A  gleam  from  that  glorious  radiance  there. 

F.  M.  Gibbs. 


An  ©U>  flfccitco. 


EX  I  CO,  the  name  itself  the  mystic  title  of  a  forgotten  heathen  god 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  religion,  has  always  had  an  attraction  for  me, 
like  unto  some  strange  realm  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

When  an  opportunity  offered  to  take  a  trip  to  this  "Egypt  of  Amer- 
ica," as  it  has  been  fittingly  called,  I  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
So  one  summer's  day  found  me  speeding  westward  through  the  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations,  the  grassy  prairies  and  mesquite  wastes,  features  of  the 
Texas  landscape,  toward  San  Antonia,  where  I  was  to  make  my  first  stop. 

San  Antonia,  the  largest  city  in  the  largest  state  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  natural  gateway  between  Mexico  and  Eastern  United  States.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  historic  place  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  the 
Spaniards  established  one  of  their  mission  settlements,  the  first  permanent 
European  settlements  on  this  continent.  The  city  shows  evidence  of  its 
first  settlers,  by  its  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  numerous,  irregularly- 
shaped  plazas.  Moreover,  the  old  cathedral  and  the  missions,  some  of 
which  are  hundreds  of  years  old,  bear  a  more  material  testimony  to  this 
fact. 

The  Alamo  was  one  of  the  first  places  I  visited.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  spot,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  of  Texas. 
The  building  was  originally  a  Jesuit  mission,  built  some  time  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and,  like  most  of  these  early  missions,  the  walls  were 
stout  enough  to  make  it  a  very  nearly  impregnable  fortress  in  time  of  war. 
When  Texas  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  the  war  in  which  she  gained  her 
independence,  this  old  mission  was  used  as  a  fort,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  stationed  there  to  hold  the  city  and  check  the  advance 
of  the  invading  forces.  The  Mexican  army,  under  General  Santa  Anna, 
came  up  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Among  others  in  the  garrison  who  had 
gained  fame  on  the  frontier  as  daring  and  resolute  men  were  Davy  Crock- 
ett, Bowie  (of  bowie-knife  fame),  and  Travis.  They  decided  to  hold  out, 
with  the  hope  of  assistance  arriving  before  their  provisions  gave  out ;  but 
as  they  fought  on  day  after  day  none  arrived,  and  it  was  seen  none  were 
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likely  to  come.  They  dared  not  surrender,  as  the  enemy  put  all  prisoners 
to  the  sword.  The  Alamo  was  stormed.  How  it  was  done  no  one  will 
ever  know.  Of  the  entire  garrison,  not  one  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
to-day  you  may  hear  the  Texan  make  the  proud  boast  that  "  Thermopylae 
had  her  messenger,  but  the  Alamo  had  none."  Like  Thermopylae  also, 
the  annihilation  of  this  little  band  of  patriots  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  defeat  of  the  invading  hordes.  The  battle-cry  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was,  "  Remember  the 
Alamo." 

The  Mexican  Cathedral  on  the  Main  Plaza  is  a  finer  specimen  of 
architecture,  much  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  Alamo,  and  evidently 
of  more  recent  construction.  This  cathedral  is  still  in  active  use,  and, 
until  recently,  had  only  the  hard  floor  of  beaten  earth  for  the  convenience 
of  the  worshippers  ;  but  the  advance  of  civilization  has  necessitated  the 
placing  of  benches  in  it.  I  was  much  pleased  with  San  Antonia  and 
would  have  remained  longer  there,  but  that  was  not  on  my  programme  for 
this  trip. 

From  San  Antonia  to  the  Rio  Grande  there  was  an  entirely  different 
country  from  that  which  I  passed  through  the  previous  day.  It  was  a 
bleak,  barren  plain,  with  a  growth  of  sickly,  dwarf  mesquite,  and  scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  appeared  on  the  sun-baked  earth.  I  was  told  that  five 
years  previously  this  was  the  finest  grazing  country  on  the  continent.  The 
grass  was  almost  up  to  the  horses'  breasts,  and  water  was  to  be  found  in 
plentiful  supply  ;  but  as  there  had  been  no  rain  in  that  region  for  three 
years,  everything  had  dried  up,  and  the  cattle  were  either  dead  or  had 
been  driven  to  other  pastures.  Immense  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  which 
had  brought  in  large  revenues,  can  now  be  purchased  at  almost  your  own 
price.  A  peculiar  fact  I  noted  was  that  for  miles  every  telegraph  pole 
alongside  the  railway  had  from  two  to  a  dozen  woodpecker  holes.  This 
shows  the  rarity  of  natural  timber  of  any  size. 

As  we  advanced  toward  Spofford,  typica^Mexicans  began  to  get  more 
numerous,  gathered  at  the  stations,  loafing  around  the  water-tanks,  and 
tramping  along  the  railroad  track.  Also  hills,  or  mesas,  of  some  height 
with  flat  tops  began  to  stand  out  in  the  scenery. 
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Spofford,  where  I  changed  cars  to  the  Ferrocarril  Internacional  Mex- 
icano,  besides  being  a  shipping  and  distributing  point  for  the  neighboring 
ranches,  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  Fort  Duncan,  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  military  posts.  Two  hours  after  leaving  here,  I  was  on  Mexican 
soil  at  Piedras  Negras,  or  Cuidad  Porfiris  Diaz,  as  it  has  been  recently 
named,  in  honor  of  the  present  president. 

My  first  stop  was  to  be  at  Piedras,  and  my  cousin  met  me  at  the  sta- 
tion. We  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Internacional,  which  is  owned  and  run  by 
the  railroad  company ;  and  that  night  for  the  first  time  I  tackled  a  Mex- 
ican bill  of  fare.  The  waiters,  in  most  of  the  hotels,  will  serve  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  meal,  without  saying  a  word.  Good  beef  is  a 
rarity  in  Mexico.  At  Piedras  we  had  little  round  steaks  about  five  inches 
in  diameter ;  to  say  that  they  were  tough  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
When  eggs  are  served  with  your  meal,  the  only  thing  you  have  to  say  to 
the  waiter  is  to  tell  him  how  you  want  them  cooked.  On  being  asked  this 
for  the  first  time  by  the  waiter,  I  ordered  mine  scrambled.  After  he  had 
gone,  a  friend,  sitting  next  to  me,  who  noticed  the  order,  said  confiden- 
tially, "Always  order  your  eggs  fried  on  one  side  here."  "Why?"  I 
asked.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  never  know  what  you  are  getting  in  Mex- 
ico, unless  you  see  it." 

Piedras  Negras  is  quite  a  respectable-sized  town  of  some  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  strung  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
for  about  half  a  mile.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  houses  are  built  of  mud 
bricks,  adobes.  These  bricks  are  simply  pieces  of  earth  about  a  foot 
square,  sometimes  a  little  larger,  and  average  four  inches  in  thickness. 
The  squares  are  cut  out  from  the  natural  soil,  and  laid  in  the  sun  until 
dry.  After  the  walls  of  a  building  are  built  up  of  these  bricks,  if  the 
structure  is  to  be  permanent,  a  coat  of  cement  is  applied  on  the  outside, 
which  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  prevents  the 
action  of  the  elements  from  decomposing  the  bricks.  The  houses  of  the 
lower  order,  barns  and  dwellings  of  the  poor,  are  thatched  over  with  straw. 
All  permanent  buildings,  though,  have  flat  roofs  some  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  tops  of  the  walls,  which  are  made  by  putting  up  a  roof  of  logs  or 
rough  boards,  and  covering  it  with  concrete.    The  roof  is  inclined  so  that 
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the  water  will  drain  to  openings  in  the  sides  and  be  discharged  through 
long  spouts  which  stick  straight  out  and  resemble  small  cannon.  These, 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  house,  remind  one  of  a  small,  well- 
armed  fort.  The  houses  never  have  any  more  windows  and  doors  than  is 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  so  that  this  gives 
color  to  the  impression  of  fortification. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  around  Piedras,  and  enjoyed  the  novelty  of 
Mexican  life  and  customs.  While  walking  down  through  town  one  day 
with  a  friend,  we  passed  a  large  church  which  seemed  to  be  just  built  up 
enough  to  permit  of  being  used.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  church 
authorities  were  delaying  as  long  as  they  could  about  finishing  the  struct- 
ure, that  they  might  get  out  of  paying  taxes  on  the  building,  as  the  gov- 
ernment taxes  church  property  just  the  same  as  that  of  private  parties. 
The  Custom  House  is  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  town.  It  is  of 
modern  American  type,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds. 

While  in  Piedras  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Internacional  Club, 
which  is  an  institution  under  the  patronage  of  the  railroad  company.  They 
have  an  excellent  club  house  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  found  in  those 
of  our  Eastern  clubs. 

/.    W.  Miller. 


Zhc  four  Syllables. 


JT  was  cold  —  bitter,  biting,  piercing  cold.  I  was  up  early  for  me  and  hurry 
ing  along  Bank  Row  at  a  furious  pace  to  do  some  extra  work  at  my  desk. 
I  met  hardly  anybody  except  workmen,  and  Bank  Row  seemed  dreary 
enough  in  the  chill  morning  light.  But  I  hurried  along,  trying  with  over- 
coat and  close  drawn  muffler  to  shield  myself  from  the  relentless  wind  and 
cutting  snow,  and  consoled  myself  by  thinking  how  I  was  going  to  have  an 
early  story  to  tell  the  other  clerks,  instead  of  being  laughed  at  by  them  as 
the  sleepiest  fellow  in  the  bank. 

A  little  before  I  got  to  Exchange  Corner,  I  caught  sight  of  a  shabbily 
dressed  old  man  walking  in  my  direction,  a  few  rods  ahead  of  me. 
Now  I  am  well  used  to  seeing  tramps,  but  there  were  two  things  about  this 
one  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  on 
Bank  Row  — of  all  places  the  one  most  disliked  by  tramps,  as  well  as  the 
one  which  most  dislikes  them.  In  the  second  place,  he  appeared  exception- 
ally destitute.  As  I  drew  nearer  to  him  I  was  more  and  more  surprised 
at  his  condition.  He  was  old  and  shrunken.  His  face  bore  marks  of  long 
years  of  crime  and  dissipation.  His  clothes  were  of  the  thinnest,  in  some 
places  utterly  failing  to  even  cover  him.  On  the  back  of  his  neck  was  a 
horrid  sight  —  a  huge  running  sore  which  must  have  given  him  terrible 
pain.  As  he  reached  Exchange  Corner  I  was  within  two  rods  of  him, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  stood  with  his  eyes  rooted  on  the  pavement, 
which  was  at  that  corner  swept  clean  by  the  wind.  He  stood  in  this  way 
until  I  got  up  with  him,  and  then,  to  my  surprise  and  consternation,  he  fell 
to  the  pavement  like  a  log  and  lay  there  as  if  dead.  With  all  possible  haste 
I  summoned  an  ambulance  and  in  a  jiffy  he  was  flying  away  toward  the 
city  hospital. 

That  morning  I  had  an  exceptionally  interesting  early  story  to  tell 
the  other  clerks. 

In  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  hour  for  closing  the  bank,  Dr.  Clark 
happened  in  and  brought  a  check  to  my  window  to  be  cashed.  Dr. 
Clark  and  I  are  old  chums.     We  roomed  together  in  college  for  three 
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years  and,  although  that  was  fifteen  years  ago,  we  know  each  other  just  as 
well  as  ever.  On  this  afternoon,  as  on  so  many  others,  he  took  compas- 
sion on  an  old  bachelor  and  took  me  off  to  his  home  to  dinner.  On  the 
way  he  had  to  stop  at  the  hospital  to  see  a  man  with  a  "broken  cranium," 
and  to  escape  the  penetrating  cold  I  went  in  with  him.  We  went  way 
down  to  the  end  of  a  ward  and  there  whom  did  we  find,  but  my  old  man 
of  the  morning's  incident,  raving  in  the  wildest  delirium.  A  stout  band- 
age covered  a  gash  in  his  head,  which  he  had  evidently  received  in  his  fall, 
while  another  cloth  covered  his  sore.  His  accident,  added  to  his  general 
run-down  condition,  had  brought  on  a  total  collapse,  and  Clark  told  me  he 
was  within  twenty-four  hours  of  death.  As  he  raved  about  in  his  bed, 
he  was  continually  crying  out ;  and  the  strange  thing  about  it  was  that  he 
seemed  to  be  ever  trying  to  repeat  the  same  thing,  over  and  over  again. 
My  curiosity  was  quite  aroused.  What  could  this  hardened  old  criminal 
be  thinking  ?  I  listened  very  intently.  It  seemed  to  be  of  four  syllables. 
What  could  it  be  that  hung  so  closely  over  the  wrecked  life  of  this  man, 
now  hastening  so  rapidly  to  his  drunkard's  grave,  that  in  his  delirium  he 
should  keep  repeating  these  four  syllables,  now  low,  now  high,  but  always 
just  these  four  ?  Could  it  be  the  name  of  some  dear  one  of  the  dim  past  — 
a  sainted  mother,  perhaps  —  long,  long,  forgotten,  but  now  remembered  ? 
Or  might  it  be  the  name  of  some  past  criminal  accomplice,  now  turned 
enemy,  and  threatening  to  reveal  his  crimes  ?  Or  was  it  the  last  drear 
cry  of  some  victim  of  his  murdering  knife  — a  cry  which  has  been  haunt- 
ing his  dreams  for  years  ?  I  had  just  begun  to  think  over  the  names  of 
escaped  criminais,  when,  like  a  flash,  (perhaps  he  spoke  a  little  plainer), 
I  caught  the  four  syllables  he  was  repeating  —  e-tcr-ni-ty. 

Seldom  have  I  been  so  surprised  and  moved.  I  asked  Clark  if  th:s 
man  was  likely  to  come  out  of  his  frenzy.  He  replied  that  he  thought  he 
would,  and  I  straightway  resolved  to  come  early  the  next  rr.orning,  in  the 
hope  of  learning  this  man's  secret. 

I  kept  my  resolve  and,  after  entering  the  ward  on  Clarke's  card, 
quickly  made  my  way  to  the  farther  end,  where  I  found  the  prison  chap- 
lain leaning  over  the  patient.  Tears  were  flowing  fast  from  the  sick  man's 
eyes,  but  something  in  his  face  told  me  they  were  tears  of  joy.    As  the 
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chaplain  saw  me  he  got  up  and  came  to  speak  with  me.  I  told  him  my 
errand  and  he  at  once  ofiered  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  just  as  the  dying  man 
had  told  him.  After  making  the  old  man  as  comfortable  as  we  could,  we 
went  down  into  an  adjoining  room  and  there  the  chaplain  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing meagre  story. 

This  man  was  Joe  Hogden,  a  notorious  criminal  and  murderer,  who 
had  escaped  from  a  New  York  prison  six  years  before,  while  awaiting 
trial.  When  a  boy,  he  had  lived  in  this  city  near  what  has  since  been 
named  Exchange  Corner.  One  day,  when  nine  years  old,  in  the  soft 
new-laid  cement  sidewalk  on  the  corner,  he  had  unthinkingly  printed  with 
pebbles  a  word  his  mother  had  taught  him  —  eternity.  A  little  later  his 
mother  had  died,  he  ran  away  from  his  guardian  and  tried  to  get  a  living 
from  selling  papers.  After  a  year  of  this  he  took  to  thieving  instead- 
From  this  he  went  rapidly  down,  until  it  was  hard  to  find  a  crime  he  was 
not  guilty  of.  He  had  made  numerous  successful  burglaries.  For  seven 
years  he  had  been  remarkably  successful  as  a  highwayman,  being  noted 
for  his  reckless  daring.  Four  times  had  he  committed  murder,  twice  with 
his  pistol  and  twice  with  his  knife.  During  these  years  he  had  learned  to 
drink  more  and  more.  At  last  he  had  drifted  back  to  his  native  city,  when 
warned  by  his  growing  cough  that  he  must  soon  "go  under."  The  first 
night  here  he  had  drunk  his  last  cent.  It  was  the  morning  after  this  I 
had  seen  him  swoon  so  suddenly.  He  had  just  been  turned  out  from  a 
low  saloon.  As  he  came  to  Exchange  Corner  his  eyes  had  happened  on 
the  word  —  eternity.  Like  a  flash  he  was  carried  back  to  his  childhood. 
There  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him  his  mother,  just  as  she  was  when  she 
had  taught  him  the  meaning  of  those  four  syllables.  "Eternity,"  he 
thought,  "eternity  for  me"  —  and  then  a  blank. 

Just  then  we  were  called  to  the  ward  again  by  Joe's  voice.  He  was 
flushed  and  excited  and  again  repeating  those  four  syllables,  with  rhyth- 
mical precision,  while  his  senses  were  gradually  failing  him.  But  how 
changed  he  was  from  the  night  before  !  His  face  was  bright ;  even  ra- 
diant. His  blood-shot  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  something  far  away.  Dark 
despair  had  been  displaced  by  faith  and  hope.  Slowly  his  voice  grew 
weaker,  weaker,  and  the  regularity  with  which  he  had  been  speaking  was 
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broken.  At  last  he  seemed  quite  still.  But  I  bent  over  him  and  after  a 
moment's  waiting  heard  him  once  again  try  to  repeat  those  syllables, 
"  E-ter  "  —  and  he  was  gone.  I  arose  and  came  away  reflecting  how,  after 
a  long  dark  and  rainy  day,  sometimes  the  sun  sets  amid  resplendent  colors, 
making  us  think  of  how  beyond  the  horizon's  line  it  is  gloriously  shining. 

On  my  way  to  the  bank  that  morning,  I  looked  for  the  word  in  the 
pavement  and  readily  found  it.  I  had  never  taken  time  to  notice  it  before. 
It  has  been  there  to  this  day  and  bids  well  to  stand  many  another's  year 
rough  wear.  Meanwhile  the  mighty  rush  of  the  city  rolls  on  about  it,  but 
little  heeding  it.  It  looks  up  into  the  faces  of  honest  and  dishonest  alike, 
the  just  and  the  unjust  ;  while  few  but  the  children  and  the  aged  care 
enough  about  it  to  remember  its  history,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Exchange, 
or  even  to  study  its  meaning. 

J.  Austin  Richards. 


Gbc  flDrtmiobt  IRcvdcrs, 


"JK  BOUT  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Haven,  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
there  is  a  group  of  islands  whose  jagged,  rocky  shores,  and  growth 
of  ancient  pine,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  see  them.  No  better  place  can  be  found  from  which  to  watch  the 
ever-changing  tints  of  sky  and  sea,  or  where  to  pass  the  time  in  day- 
dreams, while  one  sees  the  sun  gradually  sink  beneath  the  horizon. 
Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  says  that  nowhere  can  a  better  place  be 
found  than  the  Thimble  Islands  for  seeing  Nature  in  her  gentler  and,  at 
the  same  time,  grander  aspects. 

The  islands  have  a  certain  history,  too,  or  rather  are  rich  in  a  store 
of  legends,  which,  is  far  better,  to  my  mind  at  least,  than  mere  dry  his- 
tory. I,  for  my  part,  would  much  rather  read  about  "pious  Aeneas," 
any  day,  in  Virgil's  easy  flowing  hexameters,  than  have  a  personal  visit 
from  the  murdering,  lying,  deceitful  old  villain  that  he  doubtless  was  in 
real  life. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  I  say  that  the  Thimble  Islands  are  rich 
in  a  store  of  legends.  Pot  Island,  Money  Island,  Kidd  Island,  by  their 
very  names,  bear  witness  to  the  tales  of  "  ye  olden  time,"  where  the  old 
freebooter's  hid  their  treasures  here;  and  at  High  Island,  they  will  yet 
point  you  out  the  very  cove  that  Captain  Kidd  used  as  his  harbor.  Here, 
as  the  story  gees,  he  had  his  schoonei  screened  from  view  by  the  thick 
trees,  while  a  Br  tish  frigate  in  pursuit  of  him  passed  by. 

Several  years  ago,  two  Yale  students  decided  to  spend  their  summer 
vacation  camping  out  on  High  Island.  Accordingly  they  pitched  their 
tent  at  a  covenient  distance  from  Kidd's  Harbor,  as  the  cove  I  have 
mentioned  was  called,  and  they  had  a  fine  time,  until  the  incident  took 
place  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

One  night  Tom  Smith,  the  elder  of  the  two  students,  was  awakened 
by  some  unusual  sounds  ;  and  as  they  did  not  cease,  he  thought  he  would 
go  out  and  see  what  they  were.  Some  scattered  clouds  were  passing 
before  the  moon  ;  and  in  the  distance  could  be  heard  faint  thunder  ;  but 
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now  and  then  Luna  would  shine  forth  in  all  her  beauty ;  and  by  this  light 
Tom  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  way  along  the  path  to  Kidd's  Harbor, — 
the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  seemed  to  come. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  were  caught  by  a  sight  that  filled  him  with  interest 
and  wonder.  In  the  cove  was  a  shadowy  craft,  schooner  rigged,  with 
hull  all  painted  black.  Tom  had  just  time  enough  to  notice  that  he  could 
see  the  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  cove,  although  the  hull  of  the 
strange  craft  was  between,  when  there  fell  on  his  ears  such  a  sound 
of  shouts  and  imprecations  as  made  him  start.  Looking  about,  he  saw 
seated  at  a  rude  table  made  of  several  boards  laid  on  top  of  two  casks 
seven  or  eight  unearthly  figures.  They  had  a  lantern  in  their  midst, — 
a  strange  lantern,  for  it  burned  with  no  ordinary  flame,  but  seemed  to 
give  forth  a  weird  bluish  light.  Several  massive  gold  flagons  on  the 
table  led  Tom  to  suspect  in  what  occupation  this  strange  crew  had  been 
engaged.  Now,  however,  some  dispute  had  evidently  arisen  among  the 
company,  and  the  loud  and  excited  shouts  and  wild  looks  of  the  men 
showed  that  the  flagons  had  not  been  drained  without  effect. 

"  Miscreant  !  Vile  caitiff !  "  cried  a  man  of  the  revelers,  addressing 
one  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader.  "  Hast  thou  ever  given  me  my  due 
share  of  the  spoils  ?  When  off  Barbadoes  we  captured  the  rich  argosy, 
didst  thou  not  take  for  thyself  all  the  gold  and  coin,  leaving  for  us  only 
the  silver  and  worse  booty  ?  When  we  seized  the  English  brig,  didst  thou 
not  basely  filch  from  me  my  own  portion  of  the  spoils  ?  To-night,  when 
after  many  years  we  come  from  our  infernal  habitation  to  visit  this  place 
once  more,  thou  dost  heap  insult  upon  injury.  Hah  !  Now  will  I  put  an 
end  to  that  accursed  life  of  thine  !  " 

Tom  saw  the  man  spring  on  the  captain, — he  saw  a  flash  of  steel, — 
then,  as  the  captain  with  an  oath  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  opponent's  breast, 
he  heard  a  report,  and  saw  the  man  fall  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  a  dia- 
bolical shout  of  laughter  arose  and  was  re-echoed  from  the  surrounding 
rocks. 

The  moon  was  now  hidden,  and  he  was  in  perfect  darkness.  But  since 
the  noise  and  excitement  had  ceased,  he  was  at  leisure  to  notice  a  potent 
smell  of  sulphur  pervading  the  atmosphere.    Soon  he  felt  it  begin  to  rain. 
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Then  great  drops  came  down  so  rapidly  that  Tom  thought  he  had  better 
go  back  to  the  tent.  He  did  so,  and  soon  was  fast  asleep  ;  but  in  the 
morning,  when  he  went  back  to  the  place  of  last  night's  revel  and  searched 
for  some  traces  of  the  strange  visitors,  he  found  nothing  left  except  two 
or  three  old  tin  cans  and  a  rusty  pocket-knife. 

I  know  some  people  may  say  that  this  story  is  all  false,  that  Tom  was 
asleep  all  the  time,  or  something  like  that.  I  know  it  was  said  that  the 
knife  and  the  cans  had  been  left  from  a  picnic  party  several  weeks  before. 
But  everyone  should  think  twice  before  taking  a  sceptical  view  of  the 
matter,  for  Tom  himself,  who  told  it  to  me  the  other  day,  has,  since  his 
adventure,  finished  his  course  at  Yale  with  high  honors  and  was  considered 
the  best  Greek  scholar  in  his  class.  So  he  must  know  a  ghost  when  he 
sees  one ;  if  not,  what's  the  use  of  studying  Greek,  anyway  ? 

A.  IV.  Van  Buren. 


a  Xucfe^  Bicycle  accident. 


^  I  ^HE  Woodchuck  Valley  Railroad  enters  the  little  town  of  Hostetter 
on  a  steep  grade,  which  would  have  been  cut  down  years  ago  if 
either  the  railroad  or  the  town  had  amounted  to  much.  But  the  company 
was  chronically  hard  up,  and  when  the  town,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  public 
spirit,  offered  a  fairly  large  sum  if  it  could  be  furuished  with  railroad 
facilities,  the  route  as  originally  surveyed  was  altered  so  that  the  tracks 
should  go  over  the  low  part  of  the  hill  lying  to  the  eastward,  instead  of 
avoiding  it  by  a  long  westward  detour.  Then  the  road  made  a  rapid 
descent  down  and  around  to  its  original  course,  and  there  was  nearly  a 
mile  of  down  grade  which  the  freight  trains  used  to  have  a  tough  time 
in  climbing  on  rainy  days,  but  which  could  be  descended  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  The  highest  point  of  the  railroad  went  through  the  lowest  part 
of  the  town,  and  was  crossed  by  a  number  of  little  roads  that  started  in 
Hostetter  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Longbrook,  ten  miles  distant, 
but  most  of  them  got  lost  in  the  woods  before  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. 

Phil  Wilson  was  trying  to  make  time  over  one  of  these  little  roads 
one  September  afternoon,  and  was  struggling  up  a  sharp  slope  that  led  to 
the  track,  when  his  handle  bars  turned,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dismount 
with  more  haste  than  dignity.  While  picking  himself  up,  he  chanced  to 
remember  that  his  tool  bag,  which  he  had  always  carried,  was  safely  at 
home,  as  only  the  day  before  he  had  become  tired  of  seeing  it  encumber 
the  frame,  and  had  taken  it  off. 

So  here  he  was  at  the  very  lowest  turn  of  the  track  on  the  hillside, 
and  nearly  four  miles  from  home,  with  no  possibility  of  riding  unless  he 
could  procure  a  wrench.  But  Phil  was  quite  familiar  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  remembering  that  he  had  once  seen  a  hand-car  house  a 
short  distance  below,  he  led  his  wheel  there,  along  the  railway  footpath, 
hoping  that  he  could  make  repairs  there.  The  shed  was  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  woods,  on  a  sharp  turn,  and  as  the  neighborhood  was  not 
infested  much  by  tramps,  the  door  was  fastened  with  one  of  those  idioti- 
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cally  simple  padlocks  that  can  be  readily  unlocked  with  a  jack-knife  blade 
or  any  short  bit  of  metal.  So  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  in,  and  after 
a  short  search  Phil  found  a  wrench  small  enough  for  his  purpose  in  a 
compartment  behind  the  main  room  of  the  shed,  which  contained  simply 
the  hand-car  and  a  stack  of  levers.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  tighten  the 
nut,  when  he  heard  some  one  riding  along  the  little  path,  and  stepped 
back,  not  wishing  to  be  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  the  shed. 
The  approaching  wheelman  stopped  outside,  and,  bringing  his  machine 
around  to  the  back  part  of  the  shed,  rested  it  right  under  the  little  win- 
dow near  which  Phil  was  standing.  Then  he  entered  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building,  and  waited  for  a  few  minutes  near  the  doorway,  during 
which  time  he  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  read  carefully  a 
paragraph  which  seemed  to  interest  him  greatly.  Then  he  flung  it  down 
impatiently,  and  muttered,  "  D — n  Jim,  anyhow  !  He  promised  to  be  here 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  it's  only  half  an  hour  to  train  time."  A  few 
minutes  more  of  waiting,  and  he  shoved  back  the  sliding  door  savagely, 
and  with  the  levers,  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  and  consequent  swear- 
ing in  getting  the  hand-car  on  the  track.  It  was  not  one  of  the  newer 
and  heavier  types  of  cars,  but  quite  small,  and  was  propelled  by  a  very 
simple  device.  So  he  finally  managed  to  get  it  in  position,  and  was  just 
getting  ready  to  start  down  the  track  with  it,  when  his  belligerent  com- 
panion appeared  running,  and  very  much  out  of  breath.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  volley  of  oaths  for  his  tardiness  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  rget  his 
breath  said,  "  Shut  up,  Mike  !  I  got  here  as  quick  as  I  could.  I  had  to 
take  the  d — d  electric  pretty  near  to  Harrington  before  an  old  bloke  from 
town  got  off,  and  me  a  show  to  leave.  They  think  were  all  right  though, 
down  at  Hostetter,  and  we  can  put  up  a  dandy  alibi  bluff  if  we  get 
dropped  on."  Then  the  two  together  worked  the  hand-car  to  a  place  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  house,  where,  with  hard  word  and  harder 
swearing,  they  set  it  transversely  across  the  tracks,  and  blocked  it 
securely  from  the  down-grade  side  with  logs  and  ties. 

Meanwhile,  Phil  was  considerably  puzzled  and  badly  frightened,  but 
suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  interesting  paragraph  in  the  paper,  which 
explained  tho  whole  situation  in  an  instant.    There  had  been  a  bad  wash- 
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out  on  the  through  line  with  which  the  Woodchuck  Valley  road  con- 
nected at  Millvale  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  where  another  return 
connection  could  be  made.  And  so,  as  it  was  generally  understood  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold  was  being  shipped  over  the  through  line, 
Phil  saw  instantly  that  this  must  be  a  conspiracy  to  wreck  the  mail  train 
in  the  comparative  wilderness.  For  an  instant  he  was  almost  paralized 
with  fear,  and  could  neither  think  of  any  way  to  save  the  train,  nor  of 
escaping  from  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  Then 
his  courage  came  back  to  him,  and  he  realized  that  he  must  steal  quietly 
out  of  the  house,  and  ride  back  to  Hostetter  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  flag 
train,  and  that  instantly,  for  he  had  barely  ten  minutes  to  ride  the  two 
miles.  But  he  must  first  "fix"  the  other  wheel,  as  the  train  robbers 
were  only  a  short  distance  from  him,  and  would  undoubtedly  pursue  him 
before  attempting  to  shoot,  as  a  flying  bicyclist  is  no  easy  target  for  a 
revolver. 

So,  taking  the  same  wrench  with  which  he  had  repaired  his  own 
wheel,  he  coolly  leaned  out  of  window,  and  in  an  instant  had  loosened  the 
corresponding  nut  on  the  other.  Then  he  made  a  dash  from  the  car 
house,  jumped  on  his  wheel,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Hostetter  like  a  flash, 
but  not  an  instant  to  soon,  as  one  of  the  men  had  almost  reached  the 
shed  in  quest  of  some  tool.  He  was  the  man  whom  Phil  had  first  seen, 
and  he  instantly  ran  for  his  own  "  doctored "  wheel,  and  prepared  to 
follow.  The  handle  bars  had  become  slightly  rusted  in  place,  and  so 
remained  for  some  moments  without  turning,  while  the  desperate  man 
gained  on  Phil,  and  called  to  him  to  stop  or  he  would  shoot.  Then  they 
loosened  all  at  once,  and  with  a  crash  the  wheel  and  the  man  went  down 
together,  the  latter  falling  heavily  across  the  end  of  a  tie.  Phil  gave  one 
glance  behind  him,  which  showed  that  the  man  did  not  rise  again,  but  he 
stopped  for  no  inquiries,  and  sped  on  toward  Hostetter,  passing  an  out- 
post so  quickly  that  the  man  did  not  shoot  until  he  was  nearly  out  of 
range.  The  bullet  flew  by  his  ear,  while  Phil  bent  nearly  double  over 
the  handle  bars,  and  strained  every  nerve  in  his  effort  to  reach  the  station 
before  the  train.  He  heard  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  just  as  he  was 
rounding  the  last  curve,  and  an  instant  later  had  dropped  the  signal  with 
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his  own  hands.  And  now  the  heavy  train  came  in  sight  of  the  station 
and  the  engineer  suddenly  muttered  an  exclamation  as  he  shut  off  the 
steam  and  put  on  the  brakes  hard,  while  the  conductor  ran  to  the  back 
platform  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Phil  then  found  himself  a  very 
conspicuous  person,  for  he  was  collared  by  the  station  master,  the  conduc- 
tor, and  as  many  employees  as  could  get  hold  of  him.  But  he  managed  to 
tell  his  story  in  a  few  words,  and  in  course  of  due  time  a  sheriff's  posse 
was  organized,  and  a  search  made  for  the  criminals. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gang  had  found  business  elsewhere, 
as  usual,  long  before  the  posse  arrived,  but  they  performed  one  important 
duty,  which  was  to  arrest  the  leader,  who  was  found  lying  senseless 
beside  the  track,  with  a  broken  bicycle  and  a  broken  collar  bone.  And 
a  week  later  Phil  received  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  capturing 
a  much-wanted  man,  who  had  successfully  evaded  more  posses  than  he 
could  count  on  his  fingers. 

Ray  Morris. 


a  IDision. 


As  in  a  dream  I  strolled  through  glades  and  dells, 

Through  piney  woods  where  swaying  trunks  played  bass 

Unto  the  treble  of  the  rippling  brook  ; 

Where  it  would  need  but  one  discordant  sound 

To  wake  the  mighty  slumbering  avalanche. 

I  wandered  o'er  the  fields  and  rolling  hills 

Where  flocks  fed  leisurely,  and  sweet  birds  raised 

In  praise  their  warbling  chorus  to  the  sky. 

I  saw  a  river  bright  as  crystal  flow, 

Majestic,  clear,  and  on  its  silent  breast 

A  lonely  boatman  rowed  against  its  force, 

And  tried  in  vain  to  stem  its  headlong  tide. 

Musing  thereon,  I  saw  a  hermit  stand 

Beside  me,  dressed  in  garb  of  strange  device, 

And,  asking  him  the  meaning  of  the  scene, 

He  thus  replied  :  "  The  boat  betokens  Life, 

One  oar  Ambition,  and  the  other  Hope, 

The  swift  and  headstrong  river,  Destiny. 

See  yonder  tree  now  drifting  down  the  stream, 

That's  Fortune.    It  Ambition  strikes,  and  now 

The  boatman  thrown  alone  on  Hope,  in  vain 

Plies  all  his  strength  to  keep  his  bark  from  wreck. 

Which  rowed  by  Hope  alone,  whirls  round  and  round, 

And  backward  goes,  impelled  by  Destiny." 

The  helpless  voyager  in  Life's  fragile  bark 

Then  sees  his  danger,  and  with  Hope  now  guides 

His  boat,  lest  cruel  Fortune  wreck  it  too. 

Onward  he  guides  upon  the  flowing  stream 

Until  a  murmur  borne  upon  the  air 

Proclaims  a  torrent  wild  and  shooting  jet. 
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The  rushing  waters  with  a  mighty  roar 

Now  dash  on  hidden  stones  and  jutting  rocks, 

Forming  a  whirlpool  in  the  rapid  gorge, 

Which  ended  in  a  cataract  below. 

The  hermit  touched  my  arm,  and  pointing,  said  : 

"  Those  rocks  and  pools  are  Fate,  which  none  escape." 

I  watched  the  boat.    It  struck  the  whirling  jet, 

Trembled  a  moment,  dashed  upon  the  rocks, 

And  fell  into  the  deep  abyss  below. 

Straightway  I  turned  to  ask  the  hermit  where 

The  river  emptied,  but  to  my  surprise 

I  found  myself  alone.    Then  looking  back 

The  river  too  had  gone,  and  in  its  place 

A  little  bubbling  brook  flowed  gently  on. 

Kenneth  Bruce. 


Zwo  IRepreecntative  flDen. 


|.   WOULD  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  representative  men,  one  a 
a  leader  in  the  financial  world,  the  other  standing  in  the  front  rank 
of  science. 

A  man  dies  at  middle  age,  leaving  his  heirs  almost  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  In  a  few  decades  he  had  amassed  this  most  enormous  wealth. 
Not  strange  that,  for  a  moment,  his  life  and  death  should  be  the  common 
talk  among  his  countrymen.  Neither  is  it  strange  that,  after  a  brief 
space,  the  name  of  Jay  Gould  should  be  heard  only  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.  A  money-getter  only  ;  bending  everything,  sacrificing  all 
else  to  this  single  purpose  ;  in  his  earlier  ventures,  casting  aside  the 
woman  he  seemed  to  love  with  what  little  heart  he  had,  that  he  might 
drive  a  crooked  stroke  of  business  against  her  father,  and  win  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  destroying  without  a  throb 
of  pity,  friend  and  foe  ;  crushing  business  men  and  corporations  ;  controll- 
ing in  his  own  interest  the  legislature  of  four  states  ;  gambling  in  stocks, 
and,  as  a  railroad  king,  wrenching  millions  from  his  fellow  manipulators, 
as  well  as  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  Havoc,  wailing,  misery,  in  his 
track.  And  to  set  against  this  no  noble  benevolence,  no  help  for  his 
fellow  men. 

"  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay," 
To  withhold  honor  and  admiration  from  such  a  life  should  not  be  difficult. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  not  to  try,  in  some  measure,  to  imitate  it. 

Let  me  [now  give  you  a  picture  of  a  man  whose  career  has  been  as 
much  unlike  Jay  Gould's  as  the  'gentle,  life-giving  sunlight  differs  from 
the  terrible  cyclone  that  sweeps  our  western  prairie.  We  cross  the  ocean 
to  France,  nor  because  Jay  Gould  is  typical  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Better  men  than  mere  money-getters  abound  in  America.  But  I  have  in 
mind  a  noble,  disinterested  lifework  now  drawn  to  its  close  ;  a  life  into 
which  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar  has  never  entered  ;  a  man  who, 
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as  a  helper  of  the  human  race,  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  mighty 
workers  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  Monsieur  Pasteur,  the  great  French 
bacteriologist.  Shall  we  not  review,  briefly,  the  history  of  this  one  whom 
I  choose  to  call  an  ideal  man,  and  see  if  I  am  justified  in  my  estimate. 

At  twenty  we  find  him  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  v/ith  rich  gifts  of  brain  power  and  of  genius.  Brilliant 
prospects  spread  temptingly  before  him.  But  Pasteur  had  chosen  his 
ideal  in  life.  He  did  not  yearn  to  enter  the  mad  race  for  wealth.  He 
even  avoided  the  surest  roads  to  distinction  and  honor.  His  choice  was 
one  which  even  an  enthusiast  in  the  medical  profession  would  scarcely 
have  couselled.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  line  of  scientific  discovery 
which  might  almost  be  called  forbidden,  so  hostile,  deeply-rooted,  and 
universal  was  the  prejudice  he  must  immediately  encounter,  as  he  battled 
that  old  pet  theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation. 

Every  great  scientific  revolt  in  the  past  has  met  with  bitter  opposi- 
tion and  scorn.  And  often  the  instigators  have  died  in  unhonored  pov- 
erty. But  the  next  generation,  or  perhaps  the  third,  has  received  the 
light  of  their  pains-taking  labors,  and  gradually  honors  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  tomb.  Pasteur,  with  all  this  before  his  mind,  fearlessly  put  on 
the  gloves  against  the  public  and  scientific  sentiment  of  France,  nay  even 
of  the  whole  world. 

Behold  now  the  revolution  he  has  wrought  !  Our  parents  can  re- 
member when  water  was  to  them  simply  an  inanimate  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen.  They  can  remember  when  air  was  supposed  to  consist 
merely  of  two  or  three  gasses  with,  perhaps,  a  little  dust  and  moisture 
mingled.  Now,  how  all  is  changed  !  In  every  drop  of  water  we  see,  mil- 
lions of  living,  moving,  active,  animal  organisms  ;  every  cubic  inch  of  air 
peopled  with  myriads  of  bacilli.  A  single  man,  delving  in  his  laboratory, 
unveiled  this  marvellous  secret  of  nature.  More  than  this,  experiments 
multiplied  and  repeated  under  his  skilful  manipulation  proved  that  life 
cannot  spring  into  being,  even  in  the  lowest  forms,  without  a  definite  act 
of  the  Creator.  Thus  like  Sampson  in  the  temple  of  Philistia,  Pasteur 
put  his  mighty  shoulder  against  that  colossal  pillar  of  infidelity,  Sponta- 
neous Generation,  and  shattered  this  mainstay  of  the  devil,  and,  ever  since 
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the  whole  fabric  of  atheism  has  been  tottering  on  the  brink  of  an  everlast- 
ing downfall. 

Much  that  was  formerly  attributed  to  mere  chemical  action,  now  we 
know  is  caused  by  the  myriads  of  bacteria  that  swarm  in  the  fluids  we 
drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  microscopic  creatures  multiply  is  marvelous.  From  a  certain  fam- 
ily of  bacteria  a  single  specimen,  measuring  perhaps  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  become  the  ancestor  of  a  thou 
sand  generations,  and  its  great-great  grandsons  with  their  children's  chil- 
dren will  fill  a  pint  dipper.  A  long  study  of  their  habits  revealed  to 
Pasteur  that  ceaseless  conflicts  raged  among  the  tiny  creatures.  This 
was  the  culminating  point  of  his  great  discoveries.  Disease  he  now 
believed  was  caused  by  bacteria.  Could  he  not  introduce  one  race  to 
destroy  another  which  was  feeding  upon  the  human  system,  the  animal, 
or  even  the  plant  ?  Aglow  with  this  wonderful  thought  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  test  it. 

At  that  time  something  was  preying  upon  the  grape  vines  of  Europe, 
threatening  destruction  to  this  noble  industry  and  bankruptcy  to  the  far- 
mers. Pasteur  got  a  sample  of  the  diseased  plants  and  found  bacteria  hard 
at  work.  Then  he  overhauled  his  own  menagerie  of  bacteria  and  at  length 
found  a  hostile  race,  he  actually  found  a  living  germ  which  would  fight  to 
the  death  the  troublesome  little  pest.  This  furious  little  animal  was  let 
loose  upon  the  vineyards,  did  its  work  well  and  thus  saved  millions  of 
money  to  European  agriculturalists. 

Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  disease  of  animals.  He  had  al- 
ready made  striking  discoveries  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  vinegar, 
finding  living  germs  at  the  bottom  of  these  phenomena  also.  He  found 
means  of  weakening  the  power  to  do  mischief  of  disease  germs  which  in 
their  normal  state  finding  lodgment  in  the  body  of  an  animal  would  pro- 
duce disease  severe  if  not  fatal.  Then  animals  inoculated  with  the  weaker 
virus  were  given  power  to  resist  the  same  disease  in  its  more  violent  forms. 
Thus  the  very  evil  furnished  its  own  remedy. 

At  that  time  epidemic  of  cholera  was  devestating  the  poultry  yards 
and  carbuncle  was  decimating  the  stables  of  France.    His  inoculations. 
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were  tested,  proved  successful,  and  utterly  annihilated  these  diseases  ;  and 
the  animal  life  saved  is  reckoned  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Achieve- 
ments of  yet  greater  import  follow.  Step  by  step  he  led  up  to  man  him- 
self. And  for  Pasteur  was  reserved  the  honor  of  proving  that  living  germs 
are  the  cause  of  transmissible  disease.  But  he  was  meeting  opposition  on 
every  hand.  When  he  proposed  to  inoculate  human  beings,  even  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  threw  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence 
against  him  ;  and  medical  journals  all  over  the  world  cried  out  in  horror. 
But  undaunted  he  grappled  with  and  conquered  that  dread  disease,  hy- 
drophobia. A  young  shepherd  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  was  brought  to  him, 
A  complete  cure  was  wrought.  The  whole  world  was  electrified  !  Thous- 
ands who  had  been  tormented  by  the  terrible  fear  of  rabies  flocked  to 
Pasteur  and  they  went  home  comforted  and  cured. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  this  great 
man's  lifework.  We  can  hardly  realize  the  far  reaching  effects  of  his  dis- 
coveries. He  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  research.  Bacteri- 
ology is  in  its  infancy.  The  genius  of  generations  to  come  working  upon 
the  firm  foundation  laid  by  his  life  of  ceaseless  toil,  will  build  up  a  mighty 
bulwark  against  contagious  disease  and,  in  the  end,  utterly  baffle  this  worst 
enemy  of  the  human  race. 

Unlike  Harvey  and  Jenner,  Pasteur  while  he  lived  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  his  doctrines  and  his  declining  years  were  made  glad  by  the  praises  of 
scientists  and  physicians,  while  he  heard  the  beginnings  of  glad  acclama- 
tions of  eager  multitudes  which  will  make  his  name  honored  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  in  all  future  ages.  Now  a  nation  mourns  his  death  ;  yes,  in- 
telligent men  of  all  countries  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  medicine  the  world  has  produced.  His  funeral  is  celebrated 
with  national  pomp  and  magnifincece,  a  tribute  of  the  love  of  his  native 
land. 

In  the  words  of  Jean  Martin  Charcot,  the  noted  French  lecturer, 
"  Pasteur's  labors  have  been  so  vast  that  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  that 
they  are  the  contribution  of  several  generations."  Pasteur  is  certainly 
the  glory  of  his  native  land  ;  but  he  is  more,  he  is  the  glory  of  the  close  of 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    And  were  it  still  the  usage  to  bestow  upon 
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an  age  the  name  of  a  single  man,  ours  might  justly  be  called  the  Age  of 
Pasteur. 

Thus  have  I  pictured  to  you  two  lives,  one  infamous  because  of  its 
selfishness,  rapacity,  and  greed,  the  other  mighty  in  beneficient  effort  and 
useful  achievement.  Let  us  grasp  clearly  the  two  distinctive  and  oppos- 
ing classes  of  character  and  effort  which  these  two  lives  so  strikingly  rep- 
resent. Let  us  not  beguile  ourselves  by  taking  for  our  model  in  life  even 
a  modified  specimen  of  the  Jay  Gould  type.  Let  us  take  a  wider,  higher 
view  of  human  achievement  and  for  our  hero  a  man  like  Pasteur. 

Vulcan. 


Editorials. 


^2^S  the  November  issue  comes  around  and  the  foot-ball  season  is  nearly 
over,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that  the  long  winter  days  are  close 
at  hand,  when  much  out-door  sport  will  be  out  of  the  question  and  our 
lamps  will  have  to  be  lighted  at  five  o'clock.  At  this  season,  every  fellow 
ought  to  consider  how  he  may  best  use  his  time.  Happily,  the  old  notion 
of  a  student,  the  proverbial  "grind,"  has  gone  by,  and  it  is  the  fellow  who 
not  only  gets  his  lessons,  but  who  also  takes  a  whole-souled  interest  in  his 
school  or  college,  that  is  respected  both  by  his  teachers  and  fellow-students, 
whether  he  takes  an  active  part  in  athletics,  debating,  or  a  literary  line. 
It  is  the  fellow  who  not  only  learns  his  Homer,  but  who  also  developes  a 
healthy  body,  an  alert  mind,  and  a  ready  expression  of  his  ideas,  either  by 
speech  or  on  paper,  who  is  truly  educated  for  the  battle  of  life. 

"  But,"  some  one  says,  "  if  I  get  my  lessons  thoroughly,  I  have  no 
time  for  anything  else."  We  do  not  believe  this  is  so,  if  one  uses  his 
time  rightly.  Just  as  in  business,  it  is  system  that  must  be  employed. 
How  many  hours  a  week  do  we  waste  which  might  be  put  to  good  use ! 
Set  aside  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  for  study,  one  or  two  hours 
after  school  for  recreation, —  if  possible,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  one's 
health  is  of  the  first  importance- — and  an  hour  or  more  in  the  evening  for 
outside  work ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let  nothing  infringe  on  these  hours. 
In  this  way,  one  will  be  surprised  how  much  he  can  accomplish.  Then  if 
you  have  any  spare  time,  instead  of  idling  it  away,  pick  up  a  book  and 
read.  "Take  care  of  the  minutes  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

Thus,  without  in  any  sense  being  a  "  grind,"  a  fellow  can  do  justice 
to  his  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  sound  body  and  an  all-round 
manhood. 


The  term,  "  school  spirit,"  is  the  name  of  a  quality  which  is  difficult 
to  define  —  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  abstract  nouns  about  which  philos- 
ophers and  poets  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  determine  their  component 
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parts  ;  every  man  probably  has  an  idea  of  what  an  upright  life  means  ;  yet 
few  men  would  entirely  agree  about  it.  Shakespeare  gave  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality  of  mercy  ;  yet  there  are  phases  which  he  did  not  mark. 

Likewise  school  spirit  is  a  quality  which  can  hardly  be  fully  compre- 
hended. It  has  been  likened  to  patriotism.  True  patriotism  consists,  not 
in  mere  passive,  blind  love  af  country ;  it  is  a  commixture,  a  blending  of 
energy  and  love  of  country.  By  energy  in  this  case  we  mean  the  uphold- 
ing and  supporting  of  our  country's  best  interests  with  all  the  means  in 
our  power.  Lincoln  was  a  true  patriot  -  -  he  did  not  passively  nod  his 
head  in  approval  of  the  deeds  of  men  who  were  trying  to  fell  his  country 
from  the  clutches  of  a  monstrous,  hell-born  institution,  but  he  plunged 
deep  into  the  hot  strife  to  aid  them,  his  fatherland  and  the  world. 

In  a  modified  form,  school  spirit  is  patriotism. —  it  is  love  of  Alma 
Mater  and  energy  joined.  Don't  for  a  moment  think  that  it  consists  in 
going  about  prating  and  boasting  of  Andover's  past  or  present  prowess  in 
any  line, —  let  others  do  the  talking,  let  us  do  something  for  them  to  talk 
of  and  praise. 

Now,  some  people  have  declared  that  Andover  has  lost  her  school 
spirit  ;  others,  putting  it  in  a  milder  tone,  say  they  fear  it.  There  must 
be  some  cause  for  this,  or  no  such  remarks  would  be  rife.  When  a  foot- 
ball captain  must  plead  before  the  school  for  enough  men  for  a  second 
eleven  ;  when  the  fall  athletic  tournament  falls  through  for  lack  of  entries  ; 
when  the  tennis  association  has  received  such  poor  support;  —  after  all 
this,  what  must  an  unbiased  person,  at  least,  fear  in  the  face  of  all  these 
bare  facts  ? 

Let  us  keep  up  our  superiority,  let  us  not  lack  in  school  spirit,  and 
let  us  show,  not  say,  only,  that  these  fears  and  declarations  are  entirely 
unfounded. 


Although  it  does  not  lie  strictly  in  the  province  of  a  literary  maga- 
size  to  speak  of  cheering  in  the  Lawrenceville  game ;  yet,  we  think  a  word 
on  this  subject  would  not  be  out  of  place.  No  one  realizes  fully  what  a 
vast  amount  of  pluck  and  vim  is  inspired  in  a  man  who  represents  his  school 
on  the  team,  by  sharp,  hearty,  and  continued  cheering.    Many  and  many 
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a  game  is  won  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a  game  may  be  lost  by 
dispirited  and  heartless  attempts  at  cheering.  Now,  we  have  a  hard  game 
before  us  ;  the  odds  are  against  our  team, —  what  of  that  ?  Shouldn't  we 
try  to  help  them  on  to  victory  all  the  more  willingly  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
having  a  friend  if  he  will  not  praise  your  honest  efforts  ?  This  year  our 
cheering  has  been  more  like  repeating  doggerel  than  anything  else.  Let's 
pitch  right  into  the  game  on  Thursday  with  all  our  hearts,  and  let  our 
team  know  how  strongly  we  back  them  up. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  J.  A.  Richards,  Ray  Morris, 
and  Kenneth  Bruce  have  been  elected  to  the  Contributing  Board. 


All  matter  for  the  December  Mirror  must  be  dropped  in  the  box  in 
the  Lower  Hall,  or  handed  to  one  of  the  editors  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 28th. 


£be  fIDontb. 


HE  doubles  in  the  tennis  tournament  were  won  by  Perry  and  Palmer, 
who  defeated  Crawford  and  Ouimby,  6-2,  6-4,  5-7,  4-6,  6-1. 


Andover  was  defeated  by  B.  A.  A.  by  a  score  of  32-0.  The  team 
put  up  a  good  game  against  its  heavy  opponents. 


A  Camera  Club  has  been  organized  in  the  school  and  has  for  its  offi- 
cers, President,  Le  Routillier  ;  vice-president,'Palton ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Holman.    The  old  athletic  room  has  been  given  up  to  its  use. 


Andover  defeated  Worcester  Academy  by  a  scare  of  4-0  in  a  hard 
fought  game.    This  retrieves  her  defeat  of  last  year. 


An  extremely  interesting  mock  tr.'al  was  held  by  Philo,  instead  of  one 
of  its  regular  meetings.  Dewitt  was  Judge,  Bruce  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff, 
Edwards  lawyer  for  the  defendant. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Andover,  Yale  Fresh,  defeated  us. 
It  was  a  great  surprise,  as  our  team  had  been  doing  fine  work  heretofore. 
The  day  was  very  unfavorable,  and  this  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  poor 
work  of  the  team,  as  it  has  had  very  little  practice  in  bad  weather. 


An  orchestra  has  been  organized  in  the  school,  of  which  Hubbard  is 
the  leader  and  Douglass  the  manager. 


Two  extremely  interesting  lectures  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Freeman 
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and  Prof.  Forbes.  Mr.  Freeman  talked  upon  his  travels  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  England,  Prof.  Forbes  upon  "Ancient  Manuscripts." 


A  collection  was  taken  in  Chapel  to  offset  the  school  debt  for  ath- 
letics of  $364.80,  but  only  $167.00  was  contributed. 


There  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  having  new  tennis  courts  by 
next  spring.    The  work  upon  them  has  already  been  started. 


The  rule  for  eligibility  for  the  street  teams  is  as  follows  :  "  That  any- 
one who  has  been  at  the  training  table  this  year  be  debarred  from  playing 
on  the  street  teams." 


The  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  in  North  Andover  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.    It  was  a  great  success. 


Among  many  pleasant  incidents  of 
the  vacation,  I  remember  one  especial- 
ly, a  trip  up  Moat  Mountain.  A  friend 
and  I  were  stopping  at  the  Intervale  on 
our  way  through  the  White  Mountain?, 
and  one  day  we  resolved  to  climb  Moat. 
This  mountain,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  long  mass  of  rock  ;  forming  the  west- 
ern wall  of  Saco  Valley.  The  northern 
peak,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  village  lies,  resembles  an  old 
man's  upturned  face,  the  eyebrow  being 
formed  by  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  and 
the  nose  by  a  peak  of  naked  rock.  Be. 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  sum- 
mits is  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
from  the  valley  the  intervening  space 
looks  quite  level. 

We  were  to  make  an  early  start,  so 
we  got  up  before  sunrise  and  ate  an 
early  breakfast,  while  the  morning 
mist  rolled  up  the  massive  sides  of 
Moat  before  the  rising  sun  like  a  cur- 
tain, leaving  the  air  clear  as  a  bell,  but 
very  cold.  We  took  our  lunches,  staffs, 
and  a  small  mirror,  and  started  off 
across  the  Intervale.  A  walk  of  half  a 
mile  brought  us  to  the  Saco  River, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
but  only  one  or  two  feet  deep.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  stones,  and  the 
water  is  like  ice,  so  we  were  glad  when 
we  were  across.  Another  half  mile 
through  the  green  fields  brought  us  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Intervale,  and  from 
here  it  is  only  six  miles  to  the  summit. 


During  the  first  three  miles  the  path 
leads  through  the  woods,  part  of  the 
way  side  of  the  famous  "  Diana's  Baths," 
and  then  the  ascent  begins.  For  a  mile 
we  climbed  up  through  the  woods,  and 
one  can  imagine  our  sensation  when  we 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  forest,  and 
found  ourselves  on  a  bare  ledge,  1500 
feet  above  the  valley.  From  here  on 
the  mountain  is  almost  barren  rock,  as 
it  has  been  swept  by  fire  three  times  in 
the  past  century.  We  plodded  steadily 
upward,  and  at  length  reached  the  trees 
which  form  the  "  Old  Man's"  eyebrow. 
Here  we  rested  a  moment  by  a  tiny 
spring,  before  the  last  steep  scramble 
of  half  a  mile  up  the  nose. 

Up  we  went,  scorning  the  path,  and 
with  a  final  sprint  at  the  end,  we  stood 
on  the  summit !  And  what  a  grand  sen- 
sation it  was  !  To  the  south  and  east 
stretched  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
and  on  the  horizon  we  could  dimly  see 
Portland  Harbor,  sixty  miles  away.  To 
the  southwest  arose  the  rugged  sides  of 
Chocorua,  and  on  each  side  of  us  were 
countless  mountains  stretching  north- 
ward, and  terminating  in  the  grand  old 
Presidential  Range,  with  the  lofty 
crown  of  Washington  above  them  all. 

After  enjoying  the  bracing  air  and 
the  sensation  of  being  above  everything 
and  everybody  for  a  while,  we  were  glad 
to  curl  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  big 
ledge,  out  of  the  way  of  the  cold  wind 
and  eat  our  lunches,  amusing  ourselves 
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by  flashing  to  the  different  hotels  in  the 
valley  and  getting  answers  ;  also,  from 
the  summits  of  Kearsage  and  Chocorua. 
After  a  good  rest  we  started  out  to  walk 
to  the  south  peak,  three  miles  away, 
but  on  reaching  the  "  Old  Man's"  chin, 
we  found  a  precipice  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  with  no  sign  of  a  path 
down,  so  we  decided  not  to  go  on,  but 
descended,  instead,  into  a  ravine,  where 
there  were  bushels  of  blueberries. 

About  four  o'clock  we  started  down 
the  mountain,  and  I  never  walked,  or 
rather  tumbled,  three  miles  quicker  in 
my  life.  We  used  our  staffs  like  poles, 
and  "  pole  vaulted  "  where  we  could, 
while  on  the  smooth  ledges  we  trailed 
them  behind  us  as  brakes,  and  slid.  At 
length  we  reached  the  Saco  again  and 
decided  to  cross  in  the  rapids,  as  the 
river  is  but  a  few  yards  wide  there. 
We  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
current,  though,  and  got  soaking  wet 
and  nearly  carried  off  onr  feet.  How- 
ever, we  reached  the  hotel  at  last,  just 
in  time  for  supper,  and  the  way  we  ate 
made  the  young  doctor  from  Boston 
look  happy. 

ON  THE  HAVEL. 

Last  August,  during  a  stay  of  several 
days  at  Berlin,  I  made  a  side  trip  to 
Potsdam,  about  fifteen  miles  distant, 
which  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  Sans 
Souci  Park,  and  the  pleasure  palaces  of 
the  Emperor.  I  spent  a  long,  hot  after- 
noon very  enjoyably  in  wandering  about 
the  royal  grounds  and  taking  pictures, 


and  decided  to  make  the  return  trip  by 
water,  as  it  was  very  hot  and  dusty  on 
he  cars,  while  a  fleet  of  swift  little 
steamers  connected  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
by  means  of  the  river  Havel. 

After  making  a  somewhat  close  con- 
nection with  the  little  boat,  which  bore 
a  high-sounding  royal  name  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size,  I  esconsed  my- 
self as  comfortably  as  possible  in  the 
stern,  and  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
situation.  The  "  Prinz  Frederick  II" 
was  a  little,  low,  screw  steamer,  shaped 
like  a  pumpkin  seed,  with  just  a  mite  of 
a  cabin  forward,  which  was  half  above 
the  deck  and  half  beneath.  All  the 
rest  of  the  deck  was  plush,  and  there 
was  no  pilot  house,  as  all  German  cap- 
tains are  supposed  to  be  weatherproof, 
but  only  a  semi-circular  bulwark  about 
waist  high.  There  was  a  whistle  tube 
by  which  the  captain  could  communicate 
with  the  engineer,  but  he  generally  pre- 
ferred to  "  holler "  at  the  latter,  who 
was  only  about  eight  feet  away. 

We  started  from  Potsdam  at  five 
o'clock,  and  the  problem  of  how  we 
were  to  get  under  the  bridge,  near  which 
the  boat  had  been  docked,  was  solved 
by  folding  the  smoke-stack  down  to  the 
dock,  as  is  done  by  the  Chicago  tug- 
boats. And  now,  after  rounding  a  turn 
which  hid  from  view  the  smoky  shops 
in  the  town,  the  wide  Havel  appeared 
before  us  in  all  its  beauty.  The  shore 
on  the  left  bank  was  marshy,  but  on  the 
other  side  there  was  a  gradual  slope 
which  was  beautifully  wooded,  while 
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every  little  while  we  would  pass  a  great 
lawn  extending  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  turrets  of  some  palace  in  the  back- 
ground would  be  gilded  by  the  level  rays 
of  the  sun.  Then  we  rounded  another 
sharp  turn,  slacking  our  speed  and  ring- 
ing a  bell  to  warn  approaching  craft- 
This  brought  a  new  panorama  into  view, 
even  finer  than  the  last,  for  ahead  of  us 
we  could  see  the  pretty  river  twisting 
and  winding  in  and  out  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  while  it  would  here,  pass,  narrowed, 
between  wooded  banks,  and  there,  widen 
out  into  a  little  sunlit  bay,  thronged 
with  pleasure-craft.  Then  we  passed  a 
little  red-sailed  river-boat,  piled  high 
with  its  cargo  of  lumber,  after  which 
we  stood  in  to  the  bank,  and  the  cap- 
tain scared  half  the  passengers  near- 
ly out  of  their  wits  by  blowing  two  blasts, 
or  screams,  on  the  fiendish  little  whistle, 
to  announce  a  landing.  This  latter  was 
accomplished  in  a  somewhat  unique 
manner.  The  captain  made  no  pre- 
tense at  bringing  his  boat  to  a  stop  as 
she  reached  the  pier,  but,  slowing  her 
down,  jumped  ashore  when  she  drew 
near  enough,  and  fastened  the  bow-line 
to  a  dolphin  on  the  pier,  so  that  she 
brought  up  with  a  very  picturesque 
jerk. 

The  landing  was  on  the  low  bank  of 
the  river  with  no  houses  near,  and  oc- 
casioned no  change  in  the  number  of 
our  passengers,  with  the  exception  of 


one  very  large  German  who  was  sitting 
on  the  further  side  of  the  boat,  and  re- 
membered just  as  the  gang  plank  was 
being  pulled  in  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
embark. He  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
though  it  required  unbecoming  haste  on 
his  part. 

Then  we  started  off  again,  and  short- 
ly passed  one  of  the  strangest  looking 
crafts  that  I  ever  saw ;  a  long,  rakish, 
stern-wheel  tow-boat  with  several  barges 
behind  her.  She  made  a  very  quaint 
picture  with  her  narrow  black  sides, 
flush  deck,  and  the  funny  ltttle  wheel 
kicking  up  water  at  the  stern. 

The  next  stop  was  a  pretty  picnic 
grove  on  the  other  bank,  after  which 
we  passed  through  a  narrows  into  the 
broad  lower  Havel,  which  at  that  point 
forms  a  basin,  approximately  circular, 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter.  Here 
we  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
came  to  my  stopping  place  just  as  the 
setting  sun  was  brightening  the  pretty 
woods  that  formed  a  semi-circle  around 
the  bay,  at  the  little  suburb  of  Berlin.  The 
steamer  went  on  to  the  city,  through  an 
amazingly  intricate  system  of  little  river 
brancnes,  connecting  with  the  Spree, 
but  time  did  not  permit  me  to  go  fur- 
ther by  water,  so  I  finished  the  journey 
by  train,  with  many  remembrances  of 
the  pretty  Havel  with  its  wooded  banks 
and  quaint  river  craft. 

K.  M. 
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As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'47. — Samuel  Johnson,  born  in  An- 
dover,  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Boston 
and-  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Rand, 
Avery  and  Co.,  the  large  printing  house 
of  Boston,  died  in  Medford. 

'49. — George  W.  Horr,  President  of 
the  Alumni  of  New  Salem  Academy,  de- 
livered an  able  address  at  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  August  15th. 

'58. —  E.  S.  Powers  is  a  prominent 
dentist  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

'65. — William  J.  Dale,  jr.,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  Exeter  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

'69. — John  A.  Aiken  is  District  At- 
torney of  the  Northwest  Judicial  District 
comprising  Hampshire  and  Franklin 
Counties. 

'70. — Rev.  William  C.  Merrill,  after 
twelve  years'  pastorate  in  California,  re- 
turns to  Andover,  his  early  home,  for 
literary  work. 

'79. — Rev.  D.  P.  Hatch  has  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  will  live  in 
Bangor. 

'85. — Rev.  Edwin  D.  Blanchard  died 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  August  6,  1895. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 


lege and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  an  earnest,  consecrated  man  of 
strong  sympathies  and  sacrificing  life. 

'85. — Rev.  Earnest  W.  Dustan,  of  j, 
Harvard  '89,  died  October  4,  1895. 

'86.— Prof.  Albert  W.  Crockett,  re- 
cently of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  study- 
ing at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

'86—  On  October  16th,  1895,  at  Hav- 
erhill, were  united  in  marriage  Francis 
Homer  Foster  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Swett. 

'86.— In  Elgin,  111.,  October  30th, 
1895,  occurred  the  wedding  of  Henry 
F.  Noyes  and  Miss  Fannie  Ansley. 

'87. — Edgar  B.  Northrup  is  in  the 
banking  and  real  estate  business  at 
Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota. 

'87. — Ernest  R.  Spaulding  is  in  busi- 
ness at  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

'89. — John  H.  Field  and  Miss  Amor- 
ette  Lockwood  were  married  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  October  29,  1895. 

'90. — Albert  E.  Addis  at  the  last  elec- 
tion was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston. 

'90. — John  W.  Tarbox  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Lawrence  High  School. 

During  the  summer  there  died  John 
D.  Garth,  '93,  of  appendicitis,  Blachley 
H.  Porter,  '93,  of  a  lightning  stroke,  and 
Ralph  H.  Heywood,  '95,  of  heart  dis- 
ease. 
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Books. 

Clarence.    By  Bret  H arte.    New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

The  plot  of  Clarence  is  by  no  means  new.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  causes  the 
seperation  of  a  man  and  wife,  she  being  a  violent  partisan  of  the  South,  while  his  is  a 
true  Northermen.  The  early  part  of  the  story  takes  place  in  California,  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  breaks  out,  Clarence  Brant  enlists  in  the  Union  Army  and  soon  wins  his  way 
to  be  a  general,  while  his  wife  becomes  a  spy  in  the  Union  lines  She  is  sent  to  her 
husband's  camp,  disguised  as  a  negress,  and  is  captured  there.  Her  identity  is  known 
to  Clarence  alone,  and  he  endeavors  to  aid  her  escape  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation 
and  even  his  life.  He  falls  under  suspicion  and  is  sent  to  Washington  robbed  of  his 
command,  where  he  learns  that  his  wife  was  killed  while  escaping,  After  a  long 
period  of  waiting,  he  gains  the  friendship  of  Lincoln,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
a  young  lady  whom  he  met  while  in  camp.  Explanations  follow,  and  he  is  sent  once 
more  to  the  front,  and  after  the  war  is  over,  returns  to  marry  his  benefactor, 

The  story  is  very  interesting  and  well  told,  but  it  does  not  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  late  War  or  the  domestic  troubles  it  gave  rise  to.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  up  to 
Bret  Harte's  usual  standard,  for  it  lacks  the  humor  and  originality  which  we  all 
know  so  well  in  his  western  stories. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS. 

Broadway  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1895-96. 

READY=HADE. 

"Knickerbockers"  made  up  plain  Fancy  riding  Waistcoats  of 

for  rough  country  wear  heavy  woollens  and  cords, 

or  reinforced  with  Covert  Coats  ;  serge, 

buckskin  for  riding.  silk  or  wool  lined. 

Scotch  hand  knit  stockings.  Pigskin  Leggings. 

In  ihe  department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suit- 
ings in  all  ilie  year  round  weights  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready-made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard 
against  those  exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  found  in  lower  grades  of 
garments. 

In  our  Furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embrac- 
ing about  everything  in  that  line,  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  this  department  will  be  found  a  select  assortment  of  leather 
and  wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  etc.  Also,  Golf  Clubs  of  Fernie's,  Dunn's, 
and  other  makes. 
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The  Nimble  Dollar,  with  other  stories.    By  Charles  Miner  Thompson.  Boston 
and  New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Nimble  Dollar  is  the  first  of  several  short  stories.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  little 
village  in  Vermont,  and  the  local  coloring  is  excellent,  while  the  adventures  of  the  won 
derful  dollar,  from  the  time  it  entered  the  village  store  till  it  was  discovered  to  be  coun- 
terfeit, are  all  intensely  funny.  The  characters  of  the  villagers  are  cleverly  drawn,  the 
farmer  lads  being  especially  true  to  life.  The  other  stories  are  all  good  and  the  situations 
well  drawn,  though  one  or  two  of  them  do  not  seem  quite  original.  The  heroes  of  nearly 
all  the  tales  are  boys,  and  the  author  has  shown  that  his  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
especially  boy  nature,  is  of  the  keenest  sort,  while  his  sense  of  humor  is  scarcely  less  so. 
The  book  is  tastily  bound  and  has  a  clever  frontispiece. 

Gods  and  Heroes.    By  R.  E.  Francillon.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  $0.60. 

This  little  work  is  not  intended  for  a  reference  book  during  the  study  of  the  Classics 
or  English  Literature,  but  to  read  before  taking  up  those  studies,  which  abound  with  so 
many  allusions  to  the  old  myths,  that  the  student  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
them.  The  author  has  purposely  ignored  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  gods,  in  order  that  the  stories  may  be  kept  clearly  in  sight  when  the  student  reaches 
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Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
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with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Travelling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  Comfort.  Samples 
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to  53.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPS,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
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INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coa's. 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves 

Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUMBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  upwards. 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 
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a  more  scientific  study  of  mythology  in  the  Classics.  The  book  is  composed  of  stories  in 
the  form  of  a  single  saga,  and  is  very  comprehensive,  extending  from  the  birth  of  Saturn 
to  the  Trojan  War.  It  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  the  lower  classes,  and  is  well  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

Notes  on  English  Literature.  By  F.  P  Emsry,  Instructor  of  English  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  jti.io. 
Mr.  Emery  believes  that  literature  is  learned  only  by  reading  and  studying  it,  not  by 
reading  and  studying  about  it,  and,  accordingly,  this  book  is  not  to  be  studied  as  a  text- 
book, but  used  as  an  aid  in  the  true  study  of  literature.  After  a  few  remarks  on  litera- 
ture and  literary  style,  the  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Age,  and  follows 
the  development  of  the  language  and  literature  down  to  the  present  time.  Under  each 
Age  are  margin  notes  of  the  principal  historical  events  and  a  few  words  about  the  lead- 
ing writers  and  their  works.  In  the  back  is  a  course  of  reading,  and  also  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's list  of  the  one  hundred  best  books.  Even  if  the  book  is  not  used  in  the  class  room, 
it  is  a  valuable  aid  to  any  student  who  wishes  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  books. 


For  a  First-Class  Mzal  whzn  in  Lawrence,  visit  the 

/New  Cafe  at 


ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 


70  anfc  72  i£s0ei  Street,  Xawrcnce. 


TUTTLE, 


Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 


No.  415  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  flass. 
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American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  i  725-1 865,    By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

In  this  most  daintily  bound  little  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  songs  and  ballads 
of  the  Colonial  Wars,  the  Revolution,  the  Warof  1812-15,  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
War.  The  book  is  invaluable  to  those  in  quest  of  pieces  for  declaiming.  It  contains 
all  of  the  poems  of  any  note  which  appeared  during  these  wars,  which  are  of  such  a 
quality  as  not  to  fail  to  interest  and  arouse  any  true  American. 

The  Flower  of  England's  Face.    By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.    New  York :  Macmillan 
and  Company.    75  cents. 

A  journey  in  old  England  is  always  to  be  sought,  but,  when  one  must  read  of 
her  ways  and  peculiarities,  it  is  generally  a  tedious  piece  of  work.  In  this  journal, 
however,  the  style  is  good,  and  the  portrayal  of  English  character  very  accurate  and 
pleasing. 


L  P.  Hollander  &  Co., 


HIGH-GRADE 


READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

Knickerbocker  Suits,  Hand-loom  Homespuns 
and  Scotch  Tweeds,  $18  to  $26. 

Knickerbocker  Trousers,  Box  Cloth  Extensions,  $6.50  to  $10.00. 
Homespun  and  Tweed  Sack  Suits,  $18  upwards. 
Full  Dress  Suits  $35  and  $40. 
Tuxedo  Suits,  $30. 

Full  Line  of  Overcoats,  Ulsters,  &c. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 

202  TO  212  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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For  the  past  nine  years 

Tailors  to  the  Harvard  Co-Operative. 


Birthplace  or  Fhanklin. 


The  largest  assortment  of 
Foreign  Woolens  shozvn  in  Boston. 
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ENGLISH  REQUIREMENTS 

With  Prices- 

Milton's  Poems,  Globe  edition,       Longfellow's  Poems,  Household  edition, 

$1.15  98c, 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Cheap  edition, 

50c.  25c. 

Silas  Marner,  Elliot,  Silas  Marner,  Cheaper  edition, 

50c.  :25c. 

Ivanhoe,  50c.    Ivanhoe,  Cheaper  edition,  25c.    Deerslayer,  50c.  Deer- 
slayer,  Cheaper  edition.  25c.    Pendennis,  50c.    Special  lot  of  Shop-worn 
Copies.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby,  while  they  last,  5c.  each. 
All  English  Requirements  of  Phillips  Academy  in  stock. 

Book  and  Stationery  Department, 
REID  &  HUGHES,    -----    LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

T»TTf»  T»«-  -.f»      w  if'  ™  *f*  -«»••     •«»••  »»• 
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DREAMIXGS. 

A  lover  lounged  in  his  easy  chair 
And  dreamily  smoked  his  pipe 
And  he  thought  of  a  halo  of  golden 
hair 

And  lips  like  cherries  ripe, 

And  he  seemed  to  see  in  the  curling 
smoke 
A  life  of  wedded  bliss 
And  he  heard  again  the  words  she 
spoke, 
And  felt  again  her  kiss. 


A  maiden  lay  on  her  dainty  couch 
And  murmured  dreamily, 

"Oh  dear  !  this  place  is  very  slow, 
I've  bagged  no  more  than  three." 

— Exchange. 
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THE 

I.E.  RICE  COMPANY. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

POLITE  STATIONERY. 

And  Blank  Books  of  every  variety.  Wed- 
ding Announcements  and  Card  En- 
graving a  specialty.    Fine  work 
guaranteed.     Wall  Papers 
and  Decorations. 


WINDOW  SHADES  MADE  AND  PUT  UP.   PAPERS  HUNG. 
CEILINGS  TINTED.   INTERIORS  DECORATED. 


195  9  197  r;ssex  5t.,  Cavur^ge?. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co 


Dry  (,oods 


HND 


Qroe^ries. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Blank  Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  Chapman,  Proprietor. 


H  F.  CHASE  .  .  . 


Bicycles  anb 
Sporting  (Boobs. 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 


Musgrove  Block,     Andover,  Mass. 


SNAPS. 

The  Classicals  are  said  to  have 

A  very  easy  course  ; 
They  spend  the  most  of  college  life, 

In  riding  with  a  horse. 

But  others  say  biology 

For  fun  will  take  the  cup, 
Because  they  say  that  in  this  course, 
They're  always  cutting  up. 

—  The  Lafayette. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARDS. 
Euchre. 

We  played  at  cards,  my  love  and  I, 
I  could  not  help  a  frown  ; 

I  held  a  royal  flush  of  trumps, 
She  calmly  turned  it  down. 


(,eo.  ]\.  CeeK- 


PORTRAIT 
STUDIO. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Colortype  Work  which 
we  are  making  now.  Special 
Prices  for  Class  Work 
for  Schools. 


CARDS. 
Hearts. 

We'played  at  hearts,  my  love  and  I, 

A  smile  replaced  the  frown  ; 
I  held  her   hand,  the   light  was 
bright, 

She  calmly  turned  it  down. 


W.  J.  DRISCOLL, 

DEALER  IX 

Cutlery  and  Hardware* 

Ammunition  of  all  kinds. 


Musgrove  Block,   Andover,  Hass. 


STANLEY  BROS. 


[fowling  parlors. 


574  COMMON  ST., 


283  Essex  St.,  Lawrence    lawrence,  -  -  mass. 
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CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 

BALLARD  VALE 

LITHIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433, 435, 437  Common  St.,  Lawrence. 

TH05.  E.  RHODE5 

ICE  CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA, 

SODA,  CIGARS, 

CONFECTIONERY, 

LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  4  f\A55. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

ncCORAVCK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 

LAWRENCE. 

M.  P.  N0YE5. 

FURNITURE. 

ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER 

Tampq'  tciilr^T"*Q  VmII  w q  rl 1 1 p 

J^lllV-O      ICtllUl    3    (Mil     W  cLj    U  l  H.  , 

Jones  came  the  tailor  to  dun, 
Jones  tried  the  tailor  to  do, 

But  Jones  by  the  tailor  was  done. 
—  Harvard  Lampoon. 

N.  S.  S.  TOHPKINS. 

rcliniS,  L/llS, 

Chemicals, 

Mill  Supplies,  etc. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Slippers, 
and  Repairing. 

Andover,  Mass, 
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G.   H.  PARKER, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 

Main  Street,  -    -  Andover,  Mass. 

A.E.Hulme,  D.M.D., 

DENTIST. 

Barnard's  Block,    38  Main  Street, 

Hours:  8  30  to  12,  1.30  to  5. 

94  Main  Street, 
Hours :                  Andover,  Mass. 

Till  9  a.m.;  i  to  3,  7  to  9  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

C.  1b.  (BUbert,  HI}.©.©. 

DENTIST 

Bank  Block,  Hnoover. 

A  High  School  Boys'  Epitaph — 

Here  lies  a  young  man, 

Who  early  began 
To  smoke  and  to  swear  and  to  drink. 

In  his  eighteenth  year, 

He  quit  swearing  and  beer, 
And  yet  is  still  smoking,  I  think. — Ex. 

O.  P.  CHASE. 

Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

Music,  Musical 
Merchandise. 

MAIN  STREET,  -  ANDOVER. 

ALLEN  HI  IN  TO  IN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 

Ando\/er,  /Weiss. 
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DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 

Pocket 
Kodak. 


The 


Pnrkrl  Kodak,  Imnloil  fur  IS  plelUKa,  I'A  i2, 
Devi-lopiug  and  Printing  Oulflt, 


$5.00 
1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Sample  photo  and  booklet 
for  two  2-ce/tt  stamps. 


A  BIRD'S  CRADLE  SONG. 


Weary,  weary  loves  ! 

Day  is  o'er  and  past  ; 
Every  drooping  lily  bell 

Chimes  good-night  at  last. 
Softly  !  nursing  winds 

Swing  them  to  and  fro 
With  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  of  the 
rivulet  below. 

Even  the  willow  leaves 

Brooding  silence  keep  ; 
All  the  great  good  world  is  hushed — 

Hushed  that  you  may  sleep  ! 
But  in  heaven  two  wee,  wee  stars 

Dance  and  whirl  and  glow 
To  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  or  the 
rivulet  below. 


STUDIOS  AT 


1  82  MERRIMACK  ST., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Our  Special  Offer  to  Students  should  attract  all  who  are  interested  in  Art 
and  Artistic  Productions. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


Gable  Boarfc,  $3  a  week. 
flDarlanfc  Ibouse,  $5. 00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 


T.  J.  FARMER. 


Fisb  fcijd  Oysters, 


P.  O.  AVE.,  ANDOVER. 
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F.  S.  Frost,  Pres.         H.  A.  Lawrence,  Treas. 
H.  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 

MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Artists'  Materials. 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting'. 

Architects' 

and  Engineers'  Supplies, 

Ftr  Frr 

Picture  Framing  a  specialty. 

Frost  &  Adams  Co,, 

Importers,     37  Cornhill,  Boston* 

S.'fl.  Bell,  Jr. 

Musgrove  Building:. 

RIME: 
BOOTS 

■AMD 

SMOES. 

Andover,  Mass. 

GEORGE  CLAYTON. 

PICTURE  FRAME 

flDanufacturer  anfc  (SUfcer. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

209  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

The  teacher  asked,   "  And  what  is 
space  ?" 

The  trembling  student  said  : 
"I  cannot  tell  at  present, 

But  I  have  it  in  my  head. — Ex. 

THE 

OPP.  B.  &  M.  STATION, 
BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE 

GO  TO 

William  Bourassa 

h  1111(4111  MJXJULX  tt\J<JLL 

For  Ice  Cream,  Soda  and  Candy, 
while  waiting  for  the 
street  car. 

Next  to  Car  Station,  Lawrence. 
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You  Like  to  Have 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neatand  clean-looking 
place.  Have  you  been  in  our  store  ?  Can 
you  find  a  cleaner  and  more  attractive  drug 
store  in  Andover  than  ours  ?  Everything  up 
to  date.  Night  bell.  Prescriptions  compound- 
ed day  and  night  by  graduates  in  Pharmacy 
only.  Agency  for  Huvler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon-Bons.      W.  A.  Allen,  Ph.  G.,  Prop'r. 


J.WM.DEAN, 

Andover,  flass. 


CLOTHING, 

HATS,  CAPS, 

FURNITHINGS. 


The  Fin  est  Line  of  Neckwear  in 
Andover. 


Repairing  and  Pressing 
AT  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


FOOTBALL  SUITS, 

Foot  Balls,  Basket  Balls. 


Sporting  Goods  of  all  Kinds. 
BOXING  GLOVES, 
INDIAN  CLUBS, 
DUMB  BELLS, 
SWEATERS, 

CHEST  WEIGHTS, 
Gymnasium  Suits, 
Guns,  Revolvers  and  Ammunition. 

J.  H.  KELLEY, 

Lock  and  Gunsmith, J 

444  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Gleason  Building,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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JAS.  WARD,  JR. 

PRODUCES  THE 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  /Novelties  a  Specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted- 

COR  FRANKLIN  &  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE. 

Smith  &  ^banning, 

Dry  Goods  arjcl  Groceries, 

Essex  Street,  Hnbover, 


PHILLIPS  ACADEAYY, 

AM  BO  V  E"R,  MASS- 

Ctcit  f.  (p.  ®an«off,  (prmctpaf. 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 
to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  fiom  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  13,  1S95,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  se- 
lected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amount  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  vari- 
ous current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  address 
Principal  Bancroft. 
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|  CMEUIOTS, 

|  Silk  Mixed  Worsteds  and  Coverts, 

%  jfall  ©vercoats  for  (Sentlemen, 


$20.00 


Our  Fall  Overcoats  are  now  in  readiness,  and  at  the  popular  price 
of  twenty  dollars  we  are  prepared  to  show  such  an  extensive  variety  as 
will  make  satisfactory  choice  a  surety. 

Cheviots,  hard-faced,  silk-mixed  worsted  and  coverts,  dark  shades, 
steels  and  tans,  with  black  clay  worsteds,  and  rough-faced  fabrics  are 
represented. 

These  garments  are  thoroughly  high  grade,  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior, and  have  been  made  up  by  our  custom  workmen  during  the  dull 
season. 

NOTE. — At  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars,  we  have  a  substantial,  well-selected 
stock  of  Men's  Fall  Overcoats  for  travelling  and  businees  yses. 

A.  5HUHAN  &  CO., 

flanufacturing  Clothiers,    Shuman  Corner,  Boston. 


PIANOS 


For  Sale  To  Rent. 


Violins, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
strings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DYER  &  CO., 


§  337  ESSEX  STREET.  LAWRENCE. 


4w& 


CORNER  GROCERY  i 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 


Frejb  Fruit, 
Canned  Good;, 
Bottled  Good;, 
Choice  Groceries, 
Confectionary,  Etc. 


7,7 

f 


* 
f 

7i? 


Main  St.,  Andover.  S 


O.  CHAPMAN,  I H0D6HT0N  &  BUTTON 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


WIPES 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


T.  E.  RHODES 


Photographic  Dept. 


Developing 

for  Amateurs  at 

the  Lowest 

Prices  Ever  Quoted. 


Pocket  Kodak  Films,  15c.  each  roll. 
Bullseye  Films,  ....  45c.  each  roll. 

4x5  Films,   4c.  each. 

5x7  Films,  5c.  each. 

Class  Plates,  up  to  8x10  inclusive,  4c. 


Tremont  and  Beacon  Sts.,  Boston. 


J.  H.  BRADLEY. 

Tailor  and  Furnisher. 


All  the  Leading  Novelties  for  Young  Men's  winter  wear,  in 
exclusive  patterns.  Overcoatings,  Suitings,  Pantings. 
Gentlemen's  Furnishings.    Agents  for 
Scripture's  Laundry. 


MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


LAWRENCE  RUBBER  CO. 


rianufacturers  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Ladies'  and  Gent's  Mackintoshes. 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  LADIES* 

AND  GENTLEMEN'S 


MACKINTOSHES 

/VIND  CRAVANETTES, 

To  be  found  in  Essex  County,  including  all  the  latest  up-to-date  shades  and 
styles.  Ladies'  Double  Texture  Invernesses  with  single  cape,  double  cape,  triple 
cape,  or  golf  cape,  at  prices  from  $3.48  to  $15.00.  Gent's  Cape  or  Box  Coats, 
with  or  without  velvet  collars,  ranging  from  $3.2510  $20.00.  We  guarantee  to 
give  better  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  house  in  New  England. 


Dealers  in  Everything  Made  of  Rubber. 
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FOOTWEAR ! 

Special  Lines 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 


Razor,  Piccadilly,  and  Medium  Toes. 
Calf,  Winter  Russets,  and 
Patent  Leathers. 


Prices  Reasonable.  Our  $4  &  $i> 
Shoes  are  Stylish  and 
Durable. 


Wm.  R.  Pedrick, 

(Successor  to  Pedrick  &  Closson.) 


DEALERS  IN 


Furniture, 

Carpets,  and 
Upholstery 
Goods,  Etc. 


T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 

469  Washington  Street,   -  Boston. 


JHoose^eepiQ^  (joods  (Jeijerally. 


361  Essex  Street, 

•  »  3.  5.  Amesbury  St.,  Lawrence. 


Reserved  for 

s 

S.  f\.  /T\a^eouyi?, 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 


Qffi 
»t5 


5®C 
0. 

m 
is 


M.  Essex.  Street. 
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S  C.  PIK6 

PLUMBER. 

STOVES, 
TINWARE, 
GLA5SWARE, 
WOODENWARE, 
LAMPS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

PARK  ST.,  ANDOYER. 

/Irtistie  priptir^. 

Cards,  Tickets, 
Billheads,  Noteheads, 
Office  Stationery, 
Announcements, 
Pamphlets,  Labels,  Etc. 

Zhc  Star 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

•Ins.  IE.  Donoghae.  Manager. 

Newsy,  Reliable, 
Interesting, 
Illustrated  Each  Week. 

400  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON 

Photograph  and 
View  Photographers. 
Ferrotypes  of  all  Styles. 

181  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 

FRANK  E.  (aLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

COAL 
WOOD,  +  STRAW, 

AND  MAY. 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 

CYCLE  HGENCY  &  REPHIR  SHOP. 
The  Celebrated 

KEATING  ^nd  WOLFF  AFRICAN 

CYCLES. 

CHAS.  R.  KNOBLOCK, 

396  ESSEX  STREET,  LHlnZRENCE. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY.  &  SON. 

U/atel?es  ar/d  Diamonds. 
Jeu/elers  aryd  Siluersmitl^s. 

TELEPHONE  16. 

474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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No  Additional  Charge  for  Mending. 


Students  %aun£>n>  Hgenq> 


A  H.  Richardson,  P. A.,  L.  C.  1-3,  Manager. 


Essex  J-louse, 


T.  F.  Kernon,  Proprietor. 


First-Class  in  Every  Respect. 

Heated  by  Steam. 

Centrally  Located. 

Newly  Furnished 

And  Re-Fitted  Throughout. 

3  Minutes'  Walk  from  Opera  House. 


Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


<?f?as.E.SefyeffIer 

539  Essex  Street, 


LAWRENCE. 


Inscription 
Druggist, 

FINE  CIGARS, 
DELICIOUS  SODA, 
TOILET  ARTICLES. 


JOHN  NEEL 


flfiercbant  bailor, 


Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Students. 


96  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE. 


M.  P.  WRIQHT. 


Boots,  Shoes  &  Rubbers. 


Barnard's  Block, 
MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER,  MASS, 


in 
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|  /.dapted  priptii^. 


Adapted  to  the  needs,  taste  and  purse.  Adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  business  it  is  wanted  for.  Adapted  to  the 
time  at  which  it  is  wanted.  In  fact,  adapted  to  every  requirement 
to  be  considered  when  ordering  printed  matter. 
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£be  IRtvml  (Sbosts. 

TF  the  reader  of  this  sketch  has  ever  chanced  to  stop  a  day  or  two  in  the 
little  South  Carolina  town  of  Beaufort,  he  probably  ran  across  a  funny 
little  darkey  shop  and  house  combined,  which  stands  on  one  of  the  side  streets. 
A  more  quiet  spot  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  for  the  one  business  street 
of  the  town,  on  the  water  front,  absorbs  any  transient  excitement  which 
may  be  afloat ;  while  a  huge,  drooping  elm  tree,  with  all  the  marks  of  ripe 
old  age,  keeps  even  the  rays  of  the  noon  sun  from  making  any  inquisitive 
investigations. 

Indeed,  one  would  not  naturally  deem  the  location  to  be  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  warrant  the  selling  of  "  Pictures,  Carpets,  Tobacco,  Beds, 
Clocks,  Bibles,  etc.,"  —  the  "  etc.  "  refering  chiefly  to  water-melons  in  their 
season  —  as  the  somewhat  pretensious  sign  over  the  door  announced. 
But  yet  the  family  who  conducted  business  at  this  stand  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  managed  to  live  along  as  comfortably  as  their 
neighbors,  while  five  or  six  small  children  added  somewhat  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  community.  Their  neighbors,  also  were  blessed  with  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  anyone  present  at  one  of  the  periodical  "scraps" 
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between  Willy  Jackson,  who  was  justly  proud  of  the  eight  summers  which 
he  had  seen,  with  his  less  fortunate  neighbor,  Sammy  Breckinridge,  who, 
however,  quite  made  up  by  superior  spunk  for  his  deficiency  of  a  year, 
would  have  the  location  anything  but  a  quiet  one.  At  these  occasions, 
the  disputants  were  backed  by  a  large  number  of  very  small  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  they  each  had  quite  a  superior  disdain  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  consequently  were  seldom  at  variance  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time. 

And  so  they  were  generally  seen  together,  and,  when  they  grew  older, 
used  to  wander  all  about  the  little  town  ;  the  one  always  telling  some  highly 
amusing  story,  to  which  his  less  talkative  companion  would  respond 
with  appreciative  chuckles  or  an  occasional  comment.  But  in  the  course 
of  their  walks,  they  frequently  met  a  person  whose  presence  seemed  to 
awe  them  a  great  deal  more  than  did  that  of  the  respectable  shop-keepers 
of  Bay  Street,  or  the  quavering-voiced  parson.  Indeed,  there  were  very 
few  of  the  colored  inhabitants  of  Beaufort  who  did  not  turn  out  wide 
when  they  met  Mary  Ann  Folkstone,  for,  though  she  was  only  an  infirm 
old  woman,  who  evidently  had  apartments  to  let  in  the  upper  story,  so  to 
speak,  there  was  something  decidedly  unpleasant  in  the  glances  she  cast 
at  passers-by,  while  her  lips  moved  constantly,  as  if  uttering  imprecations. 
She  lived  in  a  forlorn  old  house  which  might  once  have  been  almost  pre- 
tensious,  for  that  region,  though  it  had  been  in  a  most  dejected  state  of 
shabbiness  ever  since  anyone  could  remember,  while  a  gay  trumpet-creep- 
er mocked  its  infirmities  and  cast  bright  glances  at  a  gaudy  flowering 
bush,  the  last  relic  of  prosperity,  which  looked  singularly  out  of  place 
amidst  the  tangled  grass  and  weeds  in  the  yard.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
the  old  woman  had  money,  that  she  had  a  rich  sister  living  near  Yemassee  ; 
but  she  neither  received  nor  sent  any  letters,  and  lived  alone  in  the  rickety 
building,  with  only  two  enormous  cats  for  company.  These  animals  had 
evidently  seen  gay  times  in  their  youth,  for  their  ears  were  carved  in 
variegated  patterns,  but,  like  their  mistress,  they  had  been  hopelessly  old 
ever  since  anyone  could  remember,  and  were  much  too  dignified  for  any 
rapid  action,  unless  some  strange  dog  happened  to  stray  into  the  yard, 
when  the  latter  would  be  speedily  called  to  account  for  himself. 
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The  years  went  on,  and  time  lengthened  the  store-keeper's  son  into  a 
big,  lanky  youth,  while  it  shortened  his  name  correspondingly  to  Sam, 
which  latter  had  developed  a  very  active  inclination  for  the  third-named 
staple  included  in  the  stock  of  "  Pictures,  Carpets,  Tobacco,  Beds,  Clocks, 
Bibles,  etc.,  "  and  a  very  strong  disinclination  for  any  work  more  tasking 
than  waiting  for  chance  customers.  But  Willie  Jackson,  whose  name  had 
likewise  been  shortened,  and  was  known  only  as  "  Bill "  to  the  gang  that 
loaded  the  lumber  schooners,  was  of  a  more  energetic  disposition  ;  and, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  under  regular  pay  from  the 
dock  stevedore.  And  so  the  two  boon  companions  saw  very  little  of  each 
other,  except  on  Saturday  nights,  when  they  promenaded  up  and  down  Bay 
Street,  arm  in  arm,  enjoying  themselves  in  the  merry  crowd,  chewing  bad 
tobacco,  and  getting  general  satisfaction  out  of  the  numerous  altercations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  smoky  flare-ups.  But  one  night  the  astonishing 
news  was  current  that  Mary  Ann  Folkstone,  who  by  this  time  looked  at 
least  two  hundred  years  old,  had  left  town,  and  had  been  seen  on  a  train 
for  Yemassee.  For  two  days  her  crooked  figure  was  not  seen  about  the 
streets.  Then  she  appeared  again,  but  dressed  in  black,  instead  of  the 
rusty  brown  she  had  always  worn  before.  And  then  the  town  gossips 
found  employment  on  many  a  Saturday  evening.  For  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  certain  that  the  big  basket  which  she  had  taken  with  her  to 
Yemassee  contained  something  very  heavy  when  she  returned,  while, 
strange  to  relate,  the  two  black  cats,  which  had  previously  lived  together 
in  such  christian  harmony,  had  terriffic  disputes  nearly  every  night,  while 
fresh  decorations  appeared  on  their  ears  in  the  morning. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  when  Sam  and  Bill  were  walking  together, 
they  suddenly  met  the  old  woman  face  to  face  as  they  rounded  a  corner, 
and  she  either  muttered  louder  than  usual  or  else  the  two  young  fellows 
were  nearer  when  she  spoke,  for  they  plainly  caught  the  words,  "  She's  died, 
and  t'other  will,  but  I've  got  'em  safe  ;  I've  got  'em  safe."  Then  she 
went  on,  and  the  two  stood  horrified  for  a  moment,  when  Sam  slowly  said  : 
"  Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake,  Bill ,  what's  de  matter  wif  her  ?" 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  other  lightly  ;  "  Plum  gone  crazy,  I  reckon,"  but 
there  was  no  merriment  in  his  voice,  and  conversation  flagged  during  the 
remainder  of  the  walk. 


So 
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A  week  later,  the  old  woman  was  found  by  a  neighbor,  lying  dead  in 
her  bed.  No  inquest  was  deemed  necessary,  as  her  great  age  and  infirmity 
was  known  to  all,  but  a  search  was  made  for  any  of  her  relatives  that  might 
be  living  at  Yemasse.  It  was  entirely  fruitless,  however,  and  con- 
sequently the  funeral  was  held  and  the  house  locked  up. 

Now  Bill  remembered  with  great  vividness  the  words  of  the  old  wom- 
an, which  had  made  a  considerable  impression  on  him,  and  he  could  not 
banish  the  thought  that  the  deserted  house  might  contain  something  more 
interesting  than  the  bunches  of  swamp-weed  aud  boneset  which  the  search- 
ing party  found  hanging  from  the  musty  beams  of  the  old  garret.  But 
yet,  for  some  reason  which  he  could  not  explain,  he  felt  a  very  strong  aver- 
sion to  prowling  about  the  premises  alone.  There  was  something  very 
uncanny  about  the  whole  situation,  and  yet  those  words  which  she  had 
spoken  seemed  very  plainly  to  him.  "  She's  died  "  —  why  was  not  "  she  " 
the  supposed  sister  living  at  Yemassee ;  hence  her  black  dress  and  the 
big  basket,  which  might  contain  enough  money  to  keep  him  in  tobacco  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life.    It  was  certainly  worth  investigating. 

With  such  reasoning,  he  finally  got  the  better  of  his  scruples,  and 
started  out  late  one  evening,  when  the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  get  into  the  house  through  one  of  the  rickety  old  windows 
over  the  back  stoop,  and  Bill,  after  a  glance  through  the  two  living  rooms, 
which  contained  very  little  of  interest  and  nothing  of  value,  started  for  the 
garret,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  big  basket  and  its  contents.  But  he 
was  still  several  steps  from  the  top  of  the  stairway  when  he  saw  some- 
thing that  fairly  straightened  out  his  kinky  hair,  for  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  was  a  shadowy  figure,  gliding  noiselessly  about.  The  apparition 
began  to  move  toward  one  of  the  old  gables,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crash- 
ing sound,  something  bounded  out  and  made  straight  for  Bill.  The  other 
figure,  also,  seemed  to  be  pursuing  him,  and  he  quite  laid  aside  his  digni- 
ty and  self  possession,  and  made  a  dash  for  liberty. 

Ordinarily,  Bill  would  have  told  all  about  this  episode  to  his  chum, 
but  he  was  not  over  proud  of  his  scare,  and  resolved  to  make  another  at- 
tempt before  he  said  anything.    So  he  again  reasoned  with  himself  about 
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the  absurdity  of  there  being  any  spectral  tenants  at  the  old  house,  and 
started  out  again,  about  a  week  later,  armed  with  a  club  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  certain  proof  against  anything  but  a  very  active  ghost. 
Nothing  opposed  his  progress  this  time,  and  he  was  cautiously  peering 
about  in  the  corners  of  the  garret,  dimly  lighted  by  the  faint  moonlight 
which  streamed  in  through  a  little  window,  when  suddenly  the  spectre 
rose  up  out  of  a  gable,  bearing  in.  its  arms  a  small  hair-cloth  trunk.  Bill 
does  not  know  to  this  day  what  became  of  his  stick,  for  he  reached  the 
stairs  in  about  two  jumps,  and  the  "  thing  "  was  after  him.  He  again  started 
to  make  good  his  retreat,  but  was  not  so  lucky  this  time,  for  he  missed  the 
bottom  stair  in  his  haste,  and  measured  out  his  length  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
where  his  pursuer  stumbled  over  him,  but  got  up  again,  and  went  for  the 
window  like  a  flash. 

But  Bill's  fear  seemed  to  leave  him  suddenly,  for  he  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  fleeting  figure,  and  then  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  un- 
til the  tears  came.  "  Bless  my  soul,  if  dat  ain't  Sam,"  said  he  ;  "  and  how 
he  did  skedaddle."  Then  he  went  back  up  stairs  and  rescued  the  hair 
cloth  trunk. ^ 

While  Sam  was  meditating  on  a  very  close  scrape  he  had  recently 
been  in,  a  couple  of  evenings  later,  Bill  walked  into  the  yard  and  saluted 
him.  "  Howdy,  Sam,"  said  he  ;  "  You'se  lookin'  kinder  pale.  Been  seein' 
any  speerits  or  anything  ?"  But  Sam  only  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and 
said  nothing.  "  Say,  Sam,"  said  the  other,  "  What  'yer  s'pose  was  in  that 
trunk  yo'  slammed  down  so  hard  that  night  ?"  But  his  friend  still  gazed 
at  him  in  speechless  astonishment.  "  Thar'  wa'n't  nothin'  but  the  skin 
and  bones  o'  that  ole  black  cat  o'  hers.  I  reckon  she  was  erbout  right 
when  she  said  'I  got  'em  safe.'  That's  what  she  was  er  jabbering  erbout 
when  we. .met  her,  and  she  went  to  Yemassee  with  that  big  basket  jest  to 
get  another  cat." 

Ray  Morris. 
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J^URING  my  travels  through  Europe  with  Mr.  Parrot  we  have  experi- 
enced several  inconveniences  from  the  want  of  knowing  the  language. 

On  each  occasion  the  character  of  Mr.  Parrot  has  been  vividly  brought  out, 

and  his  unconquerable  soul  has  borne  much  discomfort  from  the  lack  of 

considering  a  matter  before  saying,  "I  can  do  it." 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  two  of  the  mis. 

fortunes  that  befell  him  while  in  my  company. 

CHOUD. 

It  was  on  a  sunny  morning  in  the  month  of  March  when  Mr.  Parrot 
and  myself  boarded  the  train  at  Paris  for  Marseilles.  We  selected  what 
we  considered  the  best  compartment,  and  were  soon  travelling  through  the 
fields  of  "  La  Belle  France." 

We  had  not  journeyed  more  than  an  hour  before  the  compartment 
became  very  hot.  The  windows  were  opened,  but  the  climate  in  Southern 
France  during  the  month  of  March  was  not  as  cool  as  would  have  been 
expected.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  travel- 
ling south,  but  we  soon  perceived  that  it  came  from  an  iron  heater  which 
reached  from  one  end  of  the  compartment  to  the  other.  With  our  coats 
off  and  outstretched  feet  on  the  cushions,  we  patiently  waited  for  the  train 
to  stop.  At  last,  with  joyful  hearts,  we  pulled  into  a  station.  Alighting; 
we  ran  up  and  down  the  platform,  trying  to  find  room  in  another  coach' 
but  the  train  was  overcrowded  ;  every  seat  was  taken.  The  horn  of  the 
guard  announced  that  the  train  was  on  the  point  of  moving  ;  so,  returning, 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate.  Then  we  experienced  half  an  hour  of 
intense  discomfort,  Our  vests  came  off,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
next  place  we  were  more  dead  than  alive. 

Mr.  Parrot  declared  that  the  fire  should  be  dumped;  so,  at  the  next 
stop,  he  sallied  boldly  forward  and  addressed  the  guard  as  follows  :  Eh  i 
Speak  English  ?    Choud, —  choud  —  terrible  —  terrific  —  choud,  choud  ! '' 

"  Oui,  monsier,  oui  ?  "  and  Mr.  Parrot  returned  with  the  pleasing  news 
that  the  matter  had  been  remedied. 
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"  Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  I  could  learn  to  speak  French  in  a  week  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  the  fire  could  be  dumped  ? "  Here  we  were  interrupted 
by  some  one  raking  out  the  stove  above  our  heads,  and  to  our  surprise  it 
was  immediately  refilled. 

Mr.  Parrot  rushed  out  of  the  door,  shouting  "No,  na,  na ! "  But  the 
train  began  to  move,  and  we  perceived  this  time  we  were  in  for  it.  In 
about  half  an  hour  two  men  could  be  seen  with  coats,  vests  and  shoes  off, 
feet  in  the  window,  trying  to  keep  cool. 

"My  !  "  at  length  broke  forth  Mr.  Parrot,  "This  is  something  terrific. 
Why  in  the  world  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  we  got  in  ? " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Parrot,  why  did  you  not  notice  it  yourself  ? " 

"  I  would  have  done  so  but  you  said  it  was  all  right.  I  never  get  into 
a  car  without  looking  around  me.  What  will  you  ever  amount  to  if  you 
keep  running  against  snags  like  this  ?  " 

In  a  little  while  Mr.  Parrot  proposed  emptying  two  bottles  of  Apolli 
naris  water  on  the  heated  radiator  in  order  to  cool  it,  and  immediately  did  so. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  next  station,  Mr.  Parrot  rushed  out  onto 
the  platform,  and  stopping  the  guard,  said,  "  Speak  English  ? " 

"  Non,  monsieur." 

"Choud,  choud,  choud,  tres  choud,  terrible,  terrific,  bo-bo-bo-ho-ho- 
ho-ho-oo,"  at  the  same  time  shrugging  his  shoulders.  But  the  poor  French- 
man, when  he  saw  him  shrug  his  shoulders,  simply  went  in  and  filled  that 
stove  to  the  brim  in  spite  of  Mr.  Parrot's  remonstrances. 

At  length  he  found  an  intelligent-looking  official,  and  bringing  him 
to  the  door  said,  "  Choud,  terrible,  terrific,  choud,  frightful,  terrible,"  put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  red-hot  iron,  "  Hades,  Hades  !  " 

Finally  he  understood,  but  the  coals  could  not  be  dumped  and  the  fire 
could  not  be  put  out.    The  next  hour  was  the  longest  I  ever  experienced. 

"  My,"  broke  forth  Mr.  Parrot,  "  where  is  that  Apollinaris  water  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Parrot,  you  poured  it  on  the  heater." 

When  we  reached  Marseilles  we  were  told  it  was  one  of  those  patent 
American  stoves  which  the  people  of  France  did  not  know  how  to  manage. 
However,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  stopped  off  three  days  at  Marseilles, 
as  Mr.  Parrot  wisely  remarked,  "to  cool  off." 
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Shakespeare's  ghost. 

When  Mr.  Parrot  and  I  arrived  at  Stratford,  that  noble  personage 
forgot  for  a  moment  all  his  former  love  for  Burns,  and  turned  to  Shakes- 
peare. After  finding  a  suitable  boarding-house  we  started  out  "do  the 
town."  We  visited  every  nook  and  corner  of  that  quaint  old  place,  and 
Mr.  Parrot  bowed  with  reverence  to  every  stone  on  which  the  immortal 
Shakespeare  was  supposed  to  have  set  his  foot. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house,  Mr.  Parrot  was  in  deep  thought.  He 
spoke  to  no  one  at  the  supper  table- — something  very  unusual  in  Mr.  Par- 
rot's character  —  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  deep  med. 
itation.  Just  before  the  clock  struck  eleven  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  my 
door,  and  Mr.  Parrot's  sonorous  voice  broke  the  silence.  On  opening  the 
door  I  beheld  Mr.  Parrot  in  his  robe  de  nuit,  candle  in  one  hand  and  Ham- 
let in  the  other.  Mr.  Parrot  walked  solemnly  into  the  room,  and  setting 
down  the  candle  on  the  table,  opened  the  book  with  great  solemnity  to 
the  passage  where  Shakespeare  describes  Ophilia  leaning  over  the  willows 
of  the  Avon.  Mr.  Parrot  then  told  me  of  his  intention  of  going  to  visit 
Shakespeare's  ghost.  I  told  him  it  was  all  nonsense,  but  Mr.  Parrot 
insisted  that  he  would  go  We  dressed  and  started  for  the  graveyard. 
The  night  was  beautiful.  The  moon  peeped  occasionally  from  behind  the 
light  clouds  that  drifted  over  its  face,  and  Mr.  Parrot  was  wrought  up  to 
such  a  high  pitch  that  he  was  sure  of  seeing  the  "Immortal  Shakespeare.'' 
He  had  even  thought  out  a  long  address  to  welcome  him  with. 

As  we  reached  the  entrance  we  turned  into  the  graveyard  and  walked 
out  past  the  church  and  down  towards  the  river.  Nearing  the  place,  the 
moon  was  for  a  few  moments  covered,  and  just  then  the  bell  tolled  out  the 
hour  of  midnight.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  for  Mr.  Parrot. 
As  the  clouds  drifted  away  and  the  moon  came  out,  there  was  cast  a  long 
shadow  on  the  ground  beside  one  of  the  tombstones.  Mr.  Parrot  started 
He  staggered  back  three  feet  ;  then  came  forward  two.  Took  one  step  to 
the  side,  knocked  his  knees  nervously  together,  and  summoning  up  all  his 
courage  addressed  this  mysterious  shadow  as  follows: 

"Oh,  thou  immortal  Shakespeare,"  —  here  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
shadow  caused  Mr.  Parrot  immediately  to  take  several  steps  backward. 
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Of  course  he  was  only  taking  his  position  as  all  great  orators  do,  so  this 
was  no  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parrot.  As  the  shadow  now 
stood  still,  Mr.  Parrot  again  addressed  it  : 

"Oh,  thou  greatest  of  dramatists,"  —  the  shadow  again  showed  signs 
of  disappearing  in  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Parrot  changed  his  position.  At 
length  when  the  shadow  had  quieted  down,  Mr.  Parrot  again  addressed 
himself  to  it  : 

"  Oh,  immortal  Shakespeare,  happy  am  I  that  I  should  be  the  one 
chosen  by  the  gods  to  see  thee  and  to  hear  thine  own  voice,"  —  here  the 
shadow  uttered  a  low  acquiesence,  or  rather  Mr.  Parrot  supposed  it  to 
be  one. 

"Stand  up,  I  pray  you,"  continued  Mr.  Parrot,  "and  tell  me  was 
Hamlet  sane  or  mad  ?  "    Mere  the  ghost  gave  another  low  moan. 

"I  knew  it,"  continued  Mr.  Parrot,  now  again  taking  courage  and 
advancing,  "  I  knew  it,  oh  immortal  Shakespeare.  On,  show  me  the  way 
to  immortality.  I  know  that  when  yonder  bell  peals  forth  again  you  must 
return  to  the  earth.    Show  me,  oh  immortal  one,  the  way  and  I  will  follow  !  " 

Mr.  Parrot  had  been  steadily  advancing  and  was  now  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  immortal  one,  when,  with  a  sudden  cry,  a  large  black  tom-cat 
leaped  from  behind  the  tombstone  which  had  hidden  the  "  Immortal 
Shakespeare,"  and  much  to  Mr.  Parrot's  horror  and  amazement,  disappeared 
in  the  trees.  Kenneth  Bruce. 


Ibcr  domino. 


'^jpHE  shades  of  twilight  were  fast  gathering  on  a  cold  and  dreary 
November  night  when  John  Davidson  opened  the  door  to  his  bach- 
elor apartments  on  the  second  floor  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in  New  York. 
He  flung  off  his  wet  overcoat,  dropped  his  gloves  on  the  table,  and  rang 
for  his  valet.  The  ring  was  not  answered,  and  he  was  about  to  repeat 
the  summons  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  told  Mitchell  he  could 
have  the  evening  to  himself. 

"  A  devilish  unlucky  thing  my  missing  that  train,"  he  muttered.  "No 
other  until  eleven  o'clock.  That  will  bring  me  into  Boston  at  a  beastly 
hour!"  There  was  a  low  fire  in  the  grate.  He  threw  some  coal  on  it, 
after  lighting  the  gas,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  blazed  up  brightly  and 
threw  out  a  warm  heat. 

Mr.  Davidson  drew  off  his  wet  boots,  and  poked  around  for  his  slip- 
pers. Then  he  got  out  a  handsomely-embroidered  dressing-gown  and 
exchanged  his  coat  for  it. 

Wheeling  an  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  grate,  he  sat  before  the  fire, 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  "  Yes,  this  is  far  more  comfortable  than  be- 
ing routed  out  long  before  daylight,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  spend  the  night  here, 
and  take  the  morning  train." 

In  a  short  time  he  rose,  turned  out  the  upper  gas,  and  lit  a  drop-light 
with  a  ruby-colored  shade,  then  reached  out  for  a  French  novel  on  the 
table.  As  he  did  so,  he  caught  sight  of  two  letters  he  had  not  noticed 
before.  The  first  letter  was  light,  and  the  superscription  was  in  a  familiar 
hand. 

"  Only  Miller's  bill,"  he  muttered,  as  he  tossed  it  on  a  table  un- 
opened. 

The  second  letter  was  a  heavy  square  one,  and  as  he  slipped  the  ivory 
paper-knife  under  the  flap  of  the  envelope,  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Davidson." 

"What  a  ridiculous  mistake,"  he  said  aloud. 

Within  was  another  envelope  of  heavy  white  paper,  addressed  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  contained  wedding-cards  of  Mr.  Calvin  Biglow  and 
Miss  Marcia  Barns. 

John  Davidson  took  up  the  envelope  again. 

"  Is  Bigelow  so  deliriously  happy  that  he  thinks  everybody  else  is 
married  ?  "  he  said. 

Calvin  Bigelow  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  The 
two  men  had  been  boys  together,  and  afterwards  college  mates.  David- 
son was  the  older  by  two  years. 

"  We  didn't  think  six  years  ago  that  Calvin  would  be  the  first  to  get 
married.  Ah  me  !  '  Mrs.  John  Davidson  '  didn't  sound  so  strange  then. 
But  that's  all  past  now." 

He  threw  his  head  back  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  chair. 

'•  That  was  a  bad  dinner  I  had  at  the  club  to  night,  and  how  I  had  to 
bolt  it  down,  only  to  miss  the  confounded  train  !  I  wonder  if  I  shall  al- 
ways dine  at  clubs  and  restaurants  ?  " 

He  again  took  up  the  envelope  of  Bigelow's  wedding  cards,  and  gazed 
at  it  long  ;  then  he  stared  into  the  fire. 

"  Mrs.  Davidson  —  will  there  ever  be  one  now  ?  "  he  murmured.  "  I 
can  imagine  her  sitting  beside  me  here  reading  aloud  —  her  voice  would 
be  low  and  musical  —  or  with  a  bit  of  fancy  work  in  her  hands,  softly 
humming  a  little  tune.    It  would  be  very  pleasant." 

The  fire  was  very  warm,  and  the  white  hot  coals  made  his  eyes  mois- 
ten and  wink  a  little  as  he  looked  into  them. 

"  But  who,  among  all  the  women  I  know,  can  I  imagine  sitting  here 
in  that  chair  ?  She  would  have  soft  brown  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes,  Mrs- 
John  Davidson.  It 's  very  strange,  but  now  that  I  have  seen  it  written,  it 
seems  —  that  —  perhaps  —  eh  ?    What's  that  ?    Who's  there  ?  " 

A  light  step  on  the  inlaid  floor  brought  him  with  a  start  out  of  his 
reverie.  He  turned  his  head,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  within  the  circle  of  red  lamp-light  the  slen- 
der figure  of  a  young  woman.  Her  head  was  without  covering  of  any 
kind,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  beautiful  color.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  her 
parted  lips  showed  a  gleam  of  pearly  teeth. 

"  It 's  only  I,  John,"  she  said,  in  a  deep,  low  voice  ;  and  taking  a  book 
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from  the  table,  she  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite  him.  He  was  too  as- 
tonished to  speak  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  "  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  How  ?  I  came  from  the  dining-room  ;  I  have  been  waiting  until 
Jennie  should  put  away  the  china.    I  dare  not  trust  her  alone  with  it  yet." 

"  Who  is  Jennie  ?  " 

"  The  new  girl.    That  is  her  name." 

"  What  new  girl  ?  " 

The  lady  broke  into  a  musical  little  laugh  ;  "  My  dear  John,  you  seem 
to  be  in  a  questioning  mood  this  evening.  I  don't  think  you  can  be  quite 
awake  yet.  Are  you  ?  I  came  in  to  look  at  you  for  a  moment  a  while 
ago,  and  you  were  sleeping  soundly."  Her  face  assumed  a  serious  expres- 
sion, and  she  bent  a  little  forward.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  working  too  hard, 
John.  You  look  so  tired  and  pale  sometimes,  that  it  makes  me  feel  like 
crying.    I  am  glad  you  decided  not  to  go  to  Boston  to-night." 

John  still  sat  upright,  an  elbow  on  either  arm  of  his  chair,  dumbfoun- 
ded. Who  was  this  singular  and  beautiful  young  woman  who  had  suddenl 
ly  appeared  in  his  rooms,  who  called  him  John,  and  seemed  to  know  of  al- 
his  affairs,  who  reclined  now  at  her  ease  in  the  chair  opposite  him,  as 
though  she  belonged  there,  and  with  the  toe  of  one  dainty  boot  on  the 
fender,  looked  dreamily  into  the  fire.    He  doubted  if  he  were  awake. 

"  It 's  the  very  oddest  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life  !  "  he 
murmured. 

"  What  is  odd,  dear  ?    That  I  should  be  so  solicitous  ?  "  she  said 
withdrawing  her  eyes  slowly  from  the  fire.    "I  do  not  think  I  am  unduly 
so.    Only  I  don't  want  you  to  tire  yourself  out  working  for  me." 

"  For  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  for  I  know  it  is  for  me  that  you  are  ambitious  far  more  than 
yourself,  dear  John.  You  like  to  see  your  wife  well-dressed  as  other 
women.  You  want  to  see  her  have  a  beautiful  home,  where  she  can  en- 
tertain." With  a  rapid,  graceful  movement  she  seated  herself  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  feet.  "  Of  course  I  would  like  all  this,  dear  John, —  I  should 
not  be  a  woman  otherwise, —  but,  dearest,  you  are  more  to  me  than  all  of 
these  things.  Only  let  me  have  you  every  evening  in  our  cozy  little  home, 
by  our  own  fireside,  and  I  shall  be  content." 
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She  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and  rubbed  her  forehead  and  cheek 
against  it,  in  a  gentle,  meditative  fashion,  which  in  spite  of  his  astonish- 
ment he  found  very  pleasant. 

He  looked  down  at  the  graceful  contour  of  her  head  and  neck,  shaded 
by  the  rippling  silken  hair,  the  round  firm  arm  and  wrist,  the  daintily 
shaped  hands  which  were  fondling  his  own  at  this  moment ;  and  he  could 
swear  that  he  had  never  seed  her  before  in  his  life. 

Then  suddenly  remembering  the  wedding-cards,  he  knew  for  certain 
what  had  happened.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  front  of  the  fire  while  think_ 
ing  of  Bigelow's  marriage,  and  the  odd  mistake  in  the  address  of  the  cards? 
and  had  dreamed  he  was  married  himself.  He  had  tried  to  imagine  what 
his  wife  would  be  like,  and  she  had  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
vision.  He'sat  very  still,  for  fear  he  should  awake  ;  while  the  dream  lasted 
he  wanted  to  enjoy  it. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  you,"  he  answered. 

She  pressed  his  hand  gently. 

"  How  long  have  we  been  married  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  will  be  two  years  on  the  fifth  of  next  month,"  she  answered  with 
a  look  of  slight  surprise.    "  Have  you  forgotten,  John  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  only  the  day.  You  know  my  memory  is  fickle  about  dates." 
"  I  hope  not  about  that  one,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  think  Calvin  Bigelow  will  be  as  happy  as  we  are  ?  "  he 
asked.    He  wished  to  call  her  by  name,  but  could  not. 
"  Nobody  can  be  as  happy  as  we  are,"  John. 

"  Have  you  seen  his  cards  ? "  and  he  reached  out  his  hand  very  slow- 
ly for  them.  He  was  afraid  a  sudden  movement  might  awake  him.  He 
almost  feared  to  touch  a  tangible  object. 

She  took  the  envelopes,  and  glancing  at  the  address,  drew  out  the 
cards.  "They  are  very  pretty,"  she  said.  "  You  would  like  to  give  Cal- 
vin's bride  a  nice  present,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."    His  eyes  caught  sight  of  her  face  as  she  turned  toward  the 
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light  ;  there  was  still  that  dreamy  expression  upon  her  face,  then  there 
was  silence. 

"  Tell  me  now,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?"  he  asked.  She  did  not 
answer  him  at  first,  then  looking  up  at  him  said,  softly  :  "  I  am  thinking 
of  a  December  night  two  years  ago,  of  merry  jingling  bells,  and  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  in  a  sleigh.  They  are  snugly  wrapped  in  furs,  and 
they  fly  over  the  white  moonlit  road  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  girl  is  happy, 
for  she  loves  the  man  by  her  side.  Her  hands  are  clasped  around  his  arm, 
and  when  the  houses  of  the  village  are  left  behind,  her  head  nestles  on 
his  shoulder.  He  bends  his  head  down  to  her  ear,  and  though  no  one  is  in 
sight  he  whispers,  "  Ethel !  " 

"  Ethel  ,  her  name  is  Ethel  ? "  broke  in  John. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers.  He  whispers  :  "  Ethel,  will  you  marry  me  to- 
night ?  Everything  is  in  readiness,  darling,  if  you  will  consent.  I  have 
engaged  a  minister,  and  am  taking  you  to  his  house.  If  you  say  yes,  in  a 
few  moments  you  shall  be  mine,  and  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to 
New  York.  Can  you  trust  me,  Ethel  ?  See  !  we  are  here."  He  reins  in 
his  horses  before  a  little  wooden  house  ;  an  old  man  appears  at  the  door- 
The  girl  suffers  herself  to  be  led  into  the  house  as  in  a  dream.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  she  comes  out  a  wife." 

"  That  was  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  man  ?  " 

•'  Have  you  forgotten  than  night  ?  " 

"  You  trusted  me  then,  Ethel:  do  you  trust  me  now?"  She  bent 
her  head  over  his  hand  and  pressed  her  cheek  against  it. 

"  And  he  ?  Has  the  love  of  a  pure  woman  made  him  a  happier,  bet- 
ter man  ?  Is  he  conscious  of  the  blessing  heaven  sent  him,  or  has  posses- 
sion rendered  him  unmindful  ?  Has  he  been  less  loving  than  on  that 
night  when  he  carried  you  away?  " 

He  took  her  face  in  his  two  hands  and  turned  it  upward.  To  his 
surprise,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"The  man  is  a  wretch  who  would  bring  tears  to  such  beautiful  eyes. 
Surely,  that  man  is  not  your  husband  ?    It  is  not  I,  Ethel  ?" 
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"No,  it  is  not  you.  I  weep  for  joy,  John."  He  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips.  She  gently  released  herself,  and 
blushing,  rose  from  the  stool  and  resumed  her  former  seat  by  the  table. 

"  If  this  is  a  dream,"  thought  John,  "it  is  a  strangely  vivid  one." 
His  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  his  cheeks  and  hands  tingled.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  become  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  strange 
being  opposite  him,  he  rose  from  his  chair.  Standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  he  surveyed  the  wall  opposite.  There  were  all  the  familiar  ob. 
jects  of  his  bachelor  apartments.  His  fencing  foils  crossed  above  a  little 
table,  on  which  stood  a  large  picture  of  a  celebrated  actress  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Daphne,  with  a  faint  line  running  around  the  neck,  showing 
where  it  had  been  broken  by  being  knocked  off.  Then  he  cast  a  glance 
around  the  room — -at  the  hangings  of  the  windows,  the  divan  in  the  cor. 
ner,  and  the  India  rugs  on  the  inlaid  floor.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
look  of  a  feminine  occupant  of  the  room  except  the  tall,  graceful  figure 
reclining  in  the  chair  before  the  fire.  He  could  hear  the  occasional  dull 
roar  of  the  elevated  trains  and  the  steady  beat  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow. He  was  not  dreaming;  of  that  he  was  quite  certain  now.  He 
crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Ethel!" 

'•What  is  it,  John  ?  " 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  falling  asleep  and  dreaming  a  dream, 
and  of  his  awaking  afterward  and  finding  everything  as  it  was  before,  ex- 
cept a  figure  in  his  dream,  which  continued  to  abide  with  him  ?" 

•'  No,"  she  said  gently,  "  why  do  you  ask  that  ?  " 

"  Because  that  is  apparently  what  has  happened  to  me.  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep  in  that  chair  and  dreamed  that  I  was  married  to  you.  I 
awake  from  my  dream  and  find  you  still  with  me.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
have  you  here,  but  I  tell  you,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  that  until  to-night 
I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life.    So  I  am  either  dreaming,  or  —  " 

He  stopped  to  regard  her  intently.  She  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
vague  terror  in  her  eyes  ;  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  under  lip  slightly 
drawn  downward.  For  a  fleeting  second  there  seemed  something  familiar 
in  the  expression  of  that  frightened,  upturned  face.    Then  between  him 
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and  its  pallid  loveliness  there  came  the  memory  of  the  face  of  a  girl  whom 
he  had  loved  once  long  ago.  She  had  been  engaged  to  him  and  they 
were  to  be  married,  when  one  night  she  left  the  house  and  never  returned. 
Afterward,  they  found  her  body,  cold  and  stiff,  by  the  roadside.  Ever 
since  then  there  had  been  a  kind  of  silent  sorrow  about  the  life  of  John 
Davidson.  Just  now  there  seemed  a  strange  connection  between  that  girl 
who  was  dead  and  this  beautiful  being  who  spoke  and  acted  as  though  she 
were  his  wife,  yet  whose  face  was  unknown  to  him.  Had  the  grave  given 
back  its  dead,  had  it  given  back  to  him  the  one  whom  he  had  prayed  for 
so  earnestly  ?    No  !  this  must  be  a  dream. 

Then  he  said  quite  calmly,  "  So  I  am  either  dreaming,  Ethel,  or  I  am 
mad." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  lips.    "  Don't,  John 
don't  speak  like  that.    You  frighten  me.    Oh,  John,  don't  you  love  me 
any  more  ?    I  have  come  to  comfort  you  to-night,  as  I  knew  you  would  be 
lonesome  here  all  by  yourself." 

"  Love  you  ?  Yes,  I  love  you  very  much,  and  that  seems  the  oddest 
part  of  it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  John,  you  talk  so  strangely  to-night.  You  frighten  me  so. 
When  I  go  away  you  will  miss  me  again,  and  I  cannot  stay  much  longer.'' 

Before  she  had  finished  she  arose  and  came  toward  him.  The  fire 
and  lamp  shed  its  full  rays  upon  her  beautiful  figure  as  she  stood  by  the 
mantel-piece ;  then  slowly,  as  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  face,  it  seemed 
to  grow  dim.  It  was  then  that  he  realized  the  truth,  the  grave  had  given 
back  its  dead  for  one  night,  to  comfort  and  console  him. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  somehow  the  words  refused  to  come,  and  at 
last  he  fell  back  into  his  old  place  by  the  fire.  She  then  bent  over  him 
and  touched  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  then  lifting  the  portiere,  passed 
through  the  adjoining  room  to  the  door  at  the  back,  and  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  garments  as  she  passed  through  the  door. 

Then  all  was  silent. 

Frederick  M.  (Tibbs. 


Gbe  Sailor's  IDiston. 


TT  was  Christmas  Sunday,  and  the  great  church  was  filled  with  elegantly- 
dressed  people,  while  the  altar  was  almost  hidden  beneath  a  bank  of 
flowers  which  filled  the  air  with  their  perfume.  As  the  anthem  swelled 
out  from  the  great  organ,  an  old  sailor  entered  and  took  a  rear  seat.  His 
face  was  bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  and  he  gazed  around  him  as  if  he 
felt  awed  and  out  of  place  amid  so  much  wealth  and  splendor. 

At  length  the  congregation  rose  and  sang  the  simple  but  beautiful 
old  hymn,  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul."  The  gray-haired  old  sailor  sang 
too,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  those  around  him  noticed  that  he  was  silent- 
ly weeping.  When  he  again  sat  down,  he  no  longer  looked  about  him 
but  gazed  up  toward  the  vaulted  roof,  lost  to  his  surroundings.  What 
was  the  vision  that  old  time  brought  before  his  eyes  ? 

He  sees  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  its 
great  chimney  and  long,  sloping  roof,  his  childhood  home.  There  is  a 
well-sweep  before  the  door,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  a  trout  brook  comes 
out  of  the  woods  and  flows  through  the  meadows  and  cornfields  toward 
the  distant  river.  He  can  almost  hear  the  merry  shouts  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  playing  in  the  barn,  while  in  the  great  kitchen  he  beholds  his 
parents,  and  their  care-worn  faces  seem  almost  hallowed  now  through  the 
dim  mist  of  years. 

Then  he  thinks  how,  in  that  humble  home,  the  old  story  was  repeated. 
He  yearned  to  go  to  sea,  but  his  father  forbade  it,  and  put  him  hard  at 
work  on  the  farm  to  cure  him  of  his  "notions."  His  youthful  spirit 
rebelled  at  the  seeming  tyranny,  and  one  Christmas  eve,  when  he  was 
scarce  twelve  years  old,  softly  kissing  his  mother's  cheek,  he  had  slipped 
out  over  the  snow,  across  the  brook,  to  the  distant  harbor. 

Still  the  vision  continues.  He  sees  himself  a  cabin  boy,  suffering  all 
sorts  of  hardships  and  brutalities,  but  far  too  proud  to  return  home.  In 
course  of  time  he  becomes  a  sailor,  and,  seeking  to  drown  the  remembrance 
of  his  youth  in  drink,  he  fast  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  A  bar-room  comes 
before  his  eyes,  and  there  is  he  himself,  seated  at  a  table,  crazed  with 
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rum,  fast  loosing  his  scanty  earnings.  Suddenly  he  fancies  he  detects 
cheating.  There  are  hot  words,  a  loud  report,  and  the  white,  upturned 
face  of  his  victim  lies  at  his  feet.  Heavens  !  he  can  see  it  now.  The  old 
man  started,  shuddered,  and  then  sank  back  and  resumed  his  reverie. 

Once  more  the  scene  changes.  He  is  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
America,  beating  through  the  English  Channel  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm 
and  tempest.  It  is  Christmas  eve,  and  in  the  cabin  the  few  passengers 
are  trying  to  make  merry  in  spite  of  their  fears  ;  but  without,  the  sailors 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 

At  length  the  morning  breaks,  seemingly  filled  with  the  glad  spirit  of 
the  day,  for  the  sun  comes  out  and  scatters  the  storm.  About  noon  the 
watch  spies  a  piece  of  wreckage  at  a  distance  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
human  being  clinging  to  it.  Quickly  a  boat  is  lowered,  and  the  old  man 
sees  himself  and  several  others  jump  in  and  row  toward  the  object. 

As  they  draw  near,  what  is  their  amazement  to  find  a  woman  cling- 
ing to  the  spar,  and  keeping  a  little  child,  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket,  afloat 
upon  it.  Through  nearly  all  that  terrible  night,  beaten  about  by  the  waves 
and  half  dead  with  cold,  the  brave  woman  had  clung  to  the  spar  to  keep 
her  little  one  from  death.  As  the  boat  draws  nearer  still,  they  are  seen 
to  bow  their  heads  in  silence,  for  the  mother's  voice  is  borne  to  their  ears 
over  the  troubled  waves,  weak,  but  full  of  hope,  singing  the  old  song, 

"Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul." 
Why  she  sang  that  hymn,  she  herself  could  never  tell ;  perhaps  it  was 
some  echo  of  her  childhood. 

At  the  sight  of  this  mother's  heroic  devotion,  the  poor,  miserable 
man  thinks  of  his  own  mother  in  the  far-away  New  England  home,  and  of 
that  other  Christmas  time,  many  years  ago,  when  he  had  so  foolishly  left 
her  loving  charge,  and  become  the  wretch  he  is.  And  there,  with  the  hot 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  those  sweet  words  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  registers  a  solemn  vow  that  he  will  again  seek  his  home  and  lead 
a  better  life. 

At  length  they  reach  America,  where  the  rescued  woman  learns  with 
joy  that  her  husband,  who  had  become  separated  from  her  when  the  ship 
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foundered,  had  escaped  in  a  life-boat.  Then  he  seeks  his  native  town 
once  more,  only  to  find  both  his  parents  laid  to  rest  in  the  country  church- 
yard, while  new  faces  greet  him  in  the  old  haunts  of  his  childhood.  His 
resolution  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  this  new  grief,  however,  and  now  that 
he  is  an  old  man  he  looks  back  upon  many  years  of  an  an  upright  life ;  a 
humble  life,  to  be  sure,  but  one  wherein  every  duty  has  been  faithfully 
performed. 

Here  the  old  sailor's  reverie  ended,  and  as  the  great  congregation  rose 
for  the  benediction,  the  tears  in  his  eyes  had  become  tears  of  joy. 


aoamemnon  to  HcIMUcs, 


The  following  translation  was  selected  by  the  instructor  in  Greek,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mirror  Board,  from  work  handed  in  by  the  Senior  Class. 

"  Dost  wish  that  thou  be  recompensed,  while  I 
Sit  meekly  by,  defrauded  of  my  prize  ? 
And  dost  thou  bid  me  yield  the  maiden  up  ? 
If  so,  then  let  the  mighty  Greeks  to  me 
Give  recompense  according  to  my  wish, — 
A  worthy  due  —  and  thus  it  shall  be  well. 
Else,  if  they  give  me  none,  myself  will  seize 
Thy  prize,  the  prize  of  Aias,  or  perchance 
Will  carry  off  the  spoils  Odysseus  guards  ; 
And  let  the  looser  chafe,  whoe'er  he  be  ! 
However,  we  will  talk  of  this  again. 
Come,  —  launch  we  now  into  the  sacred  sea 
A  sable  bark  with  rowers  that  are  meet, 
And  place  on  board  a  hecatomb,  and  lead 
Thereon  Chryseis  too,  the  fair  cheeked  one  ; 
And  let  its  captain  be  some  counsellor, 
Idomeneus,  Odysseus,  or  Aias, 
Or  e'en  thyself,  Pelides,  dread  of  men, 
Apollo  to  appease  in  our  behalf 
By  fitting  rites  of  sacrifice  and  prayer." 

Illiad,  Book  I.  lines  133-148. 


2>icft  Burr's  Scarcb. 


JN  our  boarding  house  on  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  there  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  men  ;  students,  insurance  men,  and  struggling 
young  lawyers.  And  yet  there  was  many  a  good  time  in  that  bachelor 
crew.  After  living  there  about  two  years,  I  struck  up  a  close  friendship 
with  a  young  medical  student.  It  was  strange  that  two  such  different 
temperaments  should  become  so  closely  allied,  for  he  was  never  known  to 
laugh. 

Dick  Burr  always  looked  as  though  he  had  some  very  serious  ques- 
tion weighing  on  his  mind,  or  had  suffered  a  great  disappointment.  Be- 
fore coming  well  acquainted  with  Burr  I  had  inquired  about  him  and  his 
family,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  further  information  than  that 
he  was  a  medical  stndent  of  Bellevue  Medical  College.  He  never  spoke  of 
his  past  life,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  he  came  from.  Burr's 
appearance  fascinated  me  from  the  first.  His  tall,  manly  figure  and 
bearing  commanded  respect,  while  his  dark  eyes  showed  by  their  light  that 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

After  I  had  known  him  a  couple  of  months,  our  attachment  grew 
closer  and  closer,  and  seldom  an  evening  elapsed  that  he  was  not  in  my 
room,  or  I  in  his. 

It  was  not  until  a  year  of  our  friendship  had  passed  that  Burr  ever 
made  any  allusion  to  his  family  or  past.  One  evening  in  early  June  I 
went  into  his  room  to  show  him  a  new  book,  and  found  him  lying  on  his 
sofa,  looking  as  though  he  had  been  crying.  I  was  somewhat  amazed  at 
the  sight. 

"  Hello  !  old  man,"  I  said  ;  "  has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  " 

Burr  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  mine 
as  I  came  up.  We  sat  on  the  sofa  together  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  said, 

"  I've  just  got  a  letter  from  mother." 

I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  at  this  first  mention  of 
of  his  parents.    Suddenly  straightening  up,  he  said, 
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"Jo,  have  you  anything  to  do  to-night  ? " 
"  No,  Dick." 

"  Will  you  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  while  ?" 

"Why  certainly,  [old  man;  I'm  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  for 
you  ? " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent ;  then  he  burst  out  with  : 
"  I  never  told  a  word  to  anybody  yet  about  my  past,  but  I  cannot 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  want  sympathy,  Jo.  I'm  not  naturally  glum  like 
this,  although  every  body  here  thinks  I  am.  You  know  me  better  than 
anybody  in  this  world,  and  I  can  trust  you.  Just  a  year  ago  to-day  I  lost 
my  sister,  —  no,  she  is  not  dead,  as  far  as  I  know.  Would  to  God  I  did 
know. 

"  I'll  begin  at  the  beginning  ;  it  is  not  very  long,  but  Heaven  knows 
it  is  bitter  enough. 

"  A  year  ago  last  May  a  young  fellow  came  to  the  little  village  where 
I  lived  to  spend  a  month  in  fishing  in  the  neighboring  streams,  which 
abound  with  trout.  A  fine  looking  fellow,  a  blond  with  soft  blue  eyes  and 
a  pleasant  voice.  As  I  had  always  been  fond  of  my  rod  and  reel,  and 
knew  all  the  streams  in  the  vicinity,  we  became  good  friends  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  he  often  called  at  my  house  to  go  fishing  with  me.  Not 
long  after,  his  calls  at  our  house  were  for  other  reasons  than  trout  fishing, 
nor  was  I,  now,  the  object  of  his  visits.  In  short,  he  had  become  very 
much  attached  to  my  sister. 

"Alice,  poor  girl,  had  never  known  any  men  of  her  own  social  po- 
sition, nor  were  the  neigboring  villagers  or  farmers  much  to  the  fancy 
of  my  refined,  pretty  sister.  Now  when  a  man  had  chanced  to  come  her 
way  who  appeared  so  gentlemanly  and  so  gallant,  she  naturally  lost  her 
heart  to  him. 

"  Soon  father  was  asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  union.  This  was 
done  very  reluctantly,  for  father  was  a  very  severe  man,  and  not  sure  of 
our  friend's  character,  beyond  what  he  himself  had  seen  of  him.  Father 
had  been  a  country  lawyer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  become  quite 
well  off,  and  exceedingly  cynical  in  his  advancing  age  ;  accordingly  he 
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wished  better  credentials  of  gocd  family  and  morals  than  merely  the 
young  man  himself. 

•'Just  before  negotiations  had  commenced,  Alice's  lover  received  a 
telegram,  summoning  him  home  immediately.  There  was  a  tender  part- 
ing, with  promises  of  faithfulness  and  many  letters,  and  he  was  gone. 

"A  week  passed  after  his  departure,  and  no  word  came  excepting  a 
telegram,  saying  he  had  reached  the  city  safely.  Another  week  slipped 
by,  and  yet  no  word.  Father  was  in  a  rage,  but  Alice  bore  it  with  a 
patience  that  was  almost  heart-breaking.  No  persuasion  of  mother's,  nor 
storming  of  father's,  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  her  except  to  grieve  her 
to  have  us  think  him  faithless.  No  matter  what  we  thought,  Alice  was 
constant  and  true.  Nearly  three  weeks  passed  without  a  word,  when  one 
evening  Alice  came  into  the  sitting-room  and  calmly  told  us  that  she  knew 
some  harm  had  befallen  her  lover  or  he  would  have  written,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  New  York  on  the  morrow  to  find  him. 

"I  never  saw  father  in  such  a  rage  before.  He  told  her  she  might  go 
and  leave  her  home,  but  if  she  once  started  on  such  an  errand  she  need 
never  hope  to  came  back  again  nor  even  to  write  home.  He  would  wash 
his  hands  of  her,  if  once  she  started. 

"  Next  morning  Alice  was  ready  to  start.  Father  had  ceased  to 
storm  but  was  just  as  inflexible  as  she.  I  begged  that  I  might  go  with 
her  and  see  that  no  harm  came  to  her,  but  father  would  not  hear  of  it, 
although  mother  would  gladly  have  let  me  go  and  protect  my  sister. 

"  So  Alice  left  and  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  family,  and  father 
forbade  her  name  to  be  mentioned.  Mother  was  nearly  crazy  with  grief. 
Secretly,  she  would  talk  with  me  about  her  and  wished  we  could  only  hear 
from  her,  but  we  knew  Alice  inherited  some  of  her  father's  firm  will,  and 
once  having  been  cast  off  from  us,  we  gave  up  hope  of  ever  hearing  of  her 
again. 

"  It  had  always  been  an  ambition  of  mine  to  study  medicine,  and  now 
I  thought  I  could  put  the  plan  into  practice.  I  asked  father  if  I  might 
enter  the  medical  school  in  the  following  fall,  and  he  agreed  to  put  me 
through  if  I  passed  my  examinations.  I  had  little  trouble  in  entering,  and 
now  I  found  I  could  realize  my  fondest  hope — to  search  for  Alice. 
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"  I  hunted  up  the  address  our  friend  had  given,  as  soon  as  I  reached 
the  city,  but  found  an  empty  house.  I  inquired  about  the  family  from 
neighboring  stores,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  information.  Still,  I  had 
hope.  I  had  the  freedom  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city,  so  if  Alice  were 
taken  sick  and  taken  to  a  hospital  I  would  be  sure  to  find  her. 

"  It  is  a  year  now  since  she  left  home,  and  I  have  found  no  trace  of 
her  yet.  This  letter  from  mother  speaks  of  her,  and  it  nearly  drives  me 
wild.    I  can't  study  sometimes  for  thinking  of  her. 

"There,  Joe,  I  have  told  you  my  secret.    That  is  why  I  am  here." 

From  that  night  Dick  and  I  became  closer  friends  than  ever.  Some 
time  later  we  were  crossing  Twenty-third  Street  and  Broadway  through  a 
jam  of  carriages.  It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking ;  but  we  were  in  a 
hurry.  When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  street,  dodging  between  the 
carriages,  Dick  suddenly  stopped.  1  tried  to  catch  him,  but  failed.  He 
pitched  headlong  before  a  team.  The  driver  pulled  up  ;  the  horses  reared  ; 
but  too  late.  Dick  was  picked  up  unconscious,  with  an  ugly  gash  in  his 
head.  The  carriage  stopped  and  a  lady  stepped  out.  She  asked  hurriedly 
what  had  happened.  Looking  around,  she  saw  Dick  lying  there  with  his 
face  all  covered  with  blood.  I  thought  she  would  faint,  she  turned  so 
ghastly  white.  Stepping  up  to  the  officer  who  had  taken  charge  of  Dick, 
she  said  ; 

"  Officer,  will  you  please  have  this  gentleman  taken  to  my  house  ? 
It  was  my  carriage  that  ran  over  him,  so  I  would  like  to  see  that  he  is 
properly  nursed." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  I  said,  "  but  this  gentleman  was  with  me  and 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine.     I  wish  to  see  to  the  nursing." 

She  turned  on  me  such  an  imploring  look  that  I  was  won  over  before 
she  spoke. 

"Please  let  him  come  to  my  house.    You  can  nurse  him  there." 

I  consented,  and  she  gave  me  her  card  —  Mrs.  Henry  Dixon,  Sixty- 
seventh  Street.  Before  I  could  speak,  she  re-entered  her  carriage  and 
was  off  to  prepare  a  place  for  Dick. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  ambulance  arrived,  and  as  the  sur- 
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geon  dressed  his  wounds  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  him  to  a  friend's 
house  instead  of  to  the  hospital. 

"  It's  against  orders,"  he  said,  "  but  since  it  is  my  old  friend,  Dick 
Burr,  I'll  do  it."  So  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  dressed,  I  helped  put  Dick 
in  the  ambulance,  and  we  drove  off  to  Mrs.  Dixon's  house. 

Dick  was  still  unconscious  when  we  took  him  upstairs  in  the  beautiful 
house  to  the  room  prepared  for  him.  The  doctor  told  us  what  to  do  for 
him,  and  left.  As  Dick  lay  there,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  Mrs. 
Dixon  what  I  knew  of  him,  and  of  his  fruitless  search  for  his  sister.  She 
was  greatly  moved  by  the  story  and  seemed  very  fearful  of  his  life,  although 
the  doctor  told  us  the  wound  was  not  very  dangerous. 

A  movement  on  the  bed  caused  us  both  to  go  to  the  invalid's  side 
She  knelt  down  and  took  his  feverish  hand  in  hers,  and  as  she  did  so  Dick 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  Alice  !  "  he  cried. 

He  tried  to  embrace  her,  but  no  more  than  raised  his  head  when  he 
fell  back  in  a  faint. 

"O  Heavens!  let  him  live,  only  let  him  live,"  she  sobbed,  as  she 
passed  almost  noislessly  up  and  down  the  room.  I  tried  to  pacify  her, 
but  she  only  said,  "  If  he  lives  I  can  atone  for  it,  but  if  he  dies  —  no,  he 
shall  not  die  !  " 

When  the  family  physician  came  in,  he  reassured  us  that  the  wound 
was  not  fatal  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  would  be  up  and  well  again. 

Alice  broke  down  completely  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  and 
was  taken  away  to  her  room. 

Soon  after,  Dick  awoke  again.  "  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  thought 
I  saw  Alice.  What  house  is  this  ?  What  has  happened,  Jo  ?  O  my 
head  ? " 

"  Be  quiet,  old  man,"  I  said.  "  You  must  be  still  a  little  while. 
When  you  are  strong  enough  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Take  some  of 
this  medicine  the  doctor  has  left  for  you." 

I  persuaded  Dick  to  sleep,  and  when  he  woke  up  he  was  much  better. 
I  called  in  his  sister,  but  the  scene  that  followed  was  too  sacred  for  my 
eyes,  so  I  withdrew. 
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Two  days  later  Dick  was  sitting  up  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  parents, 
who  were  coming  to  see  him  after  his  accident.  He  had  not  told  them  he 
had  found  Alice,  as  he  wished  to  surprise  them. 

The  meeting  was  a  surprise.  So  much  so  that  I  thought  it  was  no 
place  for  me.  Never  were  five  persons  happier  than  Alice  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr,  and  Dick. 

The  mystery  of  no  letters  and  sudden  departure  was  soon  cleared  up. 
Dixon  had  been  summoned  to  his  father's,  his  only  remaining  parents's 
death-bed,  but  before  he  had  reached  his  house  he  met  with  an  accident 
and  lay  unconscious  for  a  long  time,  which  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
delirium.  When  Alice  went  to  New  York  she  had  gone  right  to  the  house 
and  had  found  him  just  returning  to  his  normal  mental  state.  She  had 
told  him  the  whole  story,  and  nursed  him  back  to  health,  when  they  were 
married.  After  the  marriage,  they  had  taken  a  long  tour  and  had  only 
lately  returned  to  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  went  home  a  happy  couple,  and  Dick  has  gone  to 
live  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  but  I  still  see  a  good  deal  of  him. 

J.  B.  Richardson. 


Hn  Unctocnt. 


^T^HE  great  storm  at  Samoa  in  the  Spring  of  1889  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  naval  annals,  and  for  many  reasons.  As  by  no  means  the 
least  of  these,  stand  out  the  countless  heroic  deeds  there  performed. 
Few  Disasters  have  offered  speakers  and  writers  such  a  store  of  noble 
illustrations  of  heroism  as  this.  Every  minute  of  the  thirty-six  hours  the 
storm  raged  emphasized  the  better  side  of  human  nature  in  the  almost 
unequalled  perseverance,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  it  displayed. 

Among  the  many  acts  that  will  ever  thrill  the  hearts  of  true  men 
there  is  one  which  must  be  placed  above  all  others  —  one  which  will 
inspire  all,  and  draw  tears  from  not  a  few,  so  long  as  naval  histories  are 
read. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  March.  The  storm  was  at  its 
height,  spreading  ruin  and  death  throughout  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Of  the 
seven  warships  that  on  the  day  before  had  been  safely  resting  at  anchor, 
three  were  already  stranded  or  sunk  —  the  Eber,  the  Adler,  and  Nipsic. 
These  were  the  smallest  warships  of  the  fleet.  For  two  hours  after  the 
loss  of  the  Nipsic,  the  four  remaining  ships,  the  Trenton,  Vandalia,  Calli- 
ope, and  Olga,  kept  in  comparatively  safe  position.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  morning  the  Trenton,  the  American  flag-ship,  lost  both  propeller 
and  rudder  by  fouling  with  some  wreckage,  thus  becoming  utterly  help- 
less except  for  her  storm  sail.  The  four  hundred  men  on  the  Trenton  felt 
themselves  face  to  face  with  death.  With  every  wave  that  surged  into 
the  harbor,  the  ship  was  tossed  about  like  a  cork. 

Who  would  dare  make  the  attempt  to  picture  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  brave  sailors  ?  They  could  do  little  to  help  themselves.  They 
tried  every  means  in  their  power  and  then  must  wait  —  and  waiting  is 
harder  than  fighting.  The  water  was  pouring  in,  the  fires  extinguished, 
the  ship  slowly  settling,  while  all  about  were  the  hungry  reefs  ready  to 
grind  the  vessel  to  atoms  in  their  pitiless  clutches.  What  agony  the 
men  must  have  suffered  ?    Never  was  the  ship  so  crowded  before,  for 
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about  each  man  there  stood  a  circle  of  dearest  friends  —  parents,  children, 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and  lovers.  What  scenes  came  up  before  each 
mind  !  Scenes  of  rest,  scenes  of  peace,  scenes  of  gladness,  —  while  each 
felt  that  in  a  few  more  hours  these  scenes  would  forever  vanish.  As 
they  clung  to  the  heavily  pitching  vessel,  now  the  prey  to  the  winds,  they 
felt  themselves  taking  last  looks  into  their  past  lives,  uttering  last  prayers 
for  the  future  —  a  future  in  so  many  cases  fraught  with  fear.  But  look  ! 
Through  the  rain  and  the  spray  another  ship  is  coming  up  ?  It  is  the 
Queen's  ship  Calliope,  as  yet  but  slightly  injured,  and  making  a  gallant 
fight.  With  might  and  main  she  is  struggling  to  put  to  sea.  Every 
pound  of  pressure  is  crowded  on,  and  at  first  inch  by  inch,  and  then  foot 
by  foot,  the  good  ship  responds  to  her  rapidly  revolving  propellor,  till  it 
is  evident  she  will  clear  the  harbor. 

How  different  her  condition  from  that  of  the  Trenton  ?  All  in  ac- 
tivity. All  in  hope.  Weary  men,  who  but  now  were  looking  for  nothing 
but  death,  see  before  them  home  and  love  again  Glad  expectation  had 
taken  the  place  of  horrid  fear.  To  clear  the  harbor  the  Calliope  must 
pass  between  the  reef  and  the  Trenton.  The  great  ship  seems  alive 
and  all  exulting  in  her  desperate  struggle.  Slowly  but  surely  she  fights 
her  way  along  her  perilous  course,  passing  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Trenton.  The  Trentons  decks  are  swarmed  with  men  —  strong  and 
healthy  men,  who  love  life,  but  now  are  waiting  for  death  and  graves 
beneath  the  coral  reef  ;  are  feeling  their  ship  failing  beneath  them. 
Still  in  their  despair  they  admire  the  efforts  of  the  Queen's  ship.  There 
is  no  thought  of  differences.  There  is  no  envy.  Nor  are  they  simply 
passive.  For,  hark  !  Above  the  storm,  above  the  lashing  of  the  waves 
above  the  creaking  of  the  wrecked  ship,  from  the  throats  and  from  the 
hearts  of  over  four  hundred  men  aboard  the  sinking  Trenton,  there  goes 
up  a  mighty  cheer,  "  TJiree  clieers  for  the  Calliope  J" 

Oh,  the  magnanimity  of  man  !  that  when  face  to  face  with  death 
itself,  he  can  forget  himself,  and  raise  his  voice  to  praise  and  cheer  a 
fortunate  brother.  In  the  words  of  a  London  journal,  the  cheer  of  the 
Trenton's  men  was  the  expression  of  an  immortal  courage.    It  was  dis- 
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tressed  manhood  greeting  triumphant  manhood,  the  doomed  saluting  the 
saved. 

Lustily  did  the  English  tars  return  the  cheer,  and  with  that  mighty 
outburst  of  fellow-feeling  still  warming  their  hearts,  the  Calliope  passed 
out  of  the  harbor  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm. 

J.  A.  Richards. 


A  youth  loved  a  maiden,  clever  and  fair : 

Sing  sweet,  O  sweet,  O  sweet ! 
She  was  light  of  heart  and  free  from  care, 
The  only  child  of  a  millionaire  ; 
And  she  lived  in  a  house  of  brown-stone  rare, 
With 

marble 

steps 

down 

to  the  street. 

One  witching  night  he  made  her  a  call, 

In  attire  so  neat,  so  neat. 
He  was  ushered  in  by  a  footman  tall, 
And  gazed  on  his  love  till  the  hours  small ; 
With  relief  she  watched  as  he  went  from  the  hall 

Down  the 

marble 

steps 

into 

the  street. 

In  another  week  he  called  once  more  : 

Sing  feet,  O  feet,  O  feet  ! 
Her  papa  met  him  at  the  door, 
And  struck  him  square  —  but  not  before  ; 
The  youth  went  rolling  o'er  and  o'er, 

Down  the 

ajqjmu 

steps 

ojui 

the  street. 

«  Office  Boy." 


/'"JAOWARD  the  end  of  the  winter  term  there  occurs  the  Means  Prize 
Competition.    Although  perhaps  it  is  rather  early  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  intend  to  enter  this  contest  should 
have  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  their  essays. 

About/  twenty  years  ago  the  late  William  J.  Means  instituted  these 
prizes  for  original  essays  ;  and  since  that  time  his  plan  has  met  with  a 
decided  success.  The  articles  selected  invariably  have  been  of  exceed- 
ingly high  literary  value;  which  is  indicated  by  the  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  present.  Such  a  method  for  stimluating  literary  work  in  the 
school  can  not  but  meet  with  approval  ;  for  it  affords  an  excellent  chance 
for  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  Also  the 
imagination  which  often  has  -hidden  in  the  young  mind  is  aroused  and 
kindled,  and  a  fellow  is  encouraged  to  begin  to  think  for  himself,  instead 
of  taking  unquestioned  the  thoughts  of  others.  A  large  number  of  en- 
tirely different  subjects  is  given  to  choose  from.  Every  man  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  some  one  of  them,  undoubtedly.  There  is  one  pitfall 
into  which  many  fellows  stumble,  however  :  if  the  preparation  of  an  essay 
is  put  off  until  the  last  moment,  its  author  is  almost  surely  doomed  to 
disappointment.    A  subject  which  bears  looking  up  at  all,  is  worthy  of 
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careful  attention.  The  winter  term  is  the  most  favorable  one  for  this 
preparatory  research,  as  few  out-door  sports  can  absorb  the  attention. 

The  training  in  elocution  is  not,  by  any  means,  th?  least  valuable 
part  of  the  Means  Competition.  The  cultivation  of  an  easy  manner  on 
stage  is  an  art  by  which  men  have  held  nations  at  their  feet  and  bidding. 
Once  more,  let  us  urge  that  time  and  careful  thought  and  research 
be  given  to  the  preparation  of  these  essays  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  we 
venture  to  predict  that  one  of  our  most  successful  competitions  will 
result. 


Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  from  the  Means  Competition  is  the 
course  in  Supplementary  reading.  The  books  selected  for  required 
reading  are  chosen  from  the  best  books  of  the  best  authors,  and  yet  the 
course  receives  no  little  abuse.  But  why  should  this  be  so  ;  surely  one 
can  not  say  that  the  books  are  uninteresting  ?  This  is  the  only  excuse 
which  might  be  offered  ;  and  yet  how  can  a  fellow  in  the  advanced  grades 
of  school  work  put  forward  such  an  excuse.  It  does  not  carry  much 
weight  to  an  argument  to  say  that  the  works  of  the  best  authors  are 
interesting,  but  to  say  that  the  works  of  the  most  famed  authors  of  fiction 
and  poetry  are  "dry"  generally  shows  a  lack  of  culture.  A  fellow  who 
goes  to  Andover  with  the  intention  of  entering  college  ;  a  man  who 
attends  Phillips  with  the  intention  of  entering  a  business  career, — neither 
can  afford  to  say  that  he  considers  the  course  a  task ;  for  if  he  does, 
he  infers  that  he  cannot  appreciate  good  literature.  This  would  be  un- 
fortunate, for  no  small  portion  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  contained  in 
the  appreciation  of  good  books.  By  wholesome,  truthful  portrayals  of 
human  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  the  characters  of  men,  in  such  stories 
as  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  "  A  Christmas  Carol  "  by  Dickens,  and 
"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  our  highest  ideals  are  strengthened ;  and  we 
are  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the  race  of  life. 


There  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  fellows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  financial  management  of  our  athletics. 


EDITORIALS. 


When  the  school  has  to  raise  $400  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  one  depart- 
ment alone,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Where  does  the  money  go?" 
Not  that  we  think  the  managers  are  in  any  way  dishonest,  far  from  it  ; 
but  do  they  always  make  the  best  and  most  economical  use  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  them  ?  Not  long  ago,  the  need  of  a  change  was  felt,  and 
the  present  system  of  combined  athletics,  under  the  head  of  a  graduate 
treasurer,  was  adopted  Has  this  plan  been  for  the  better  ?  We  believe 
it  has,  and  the  remedy  in  this  case  lies  within  the  system  itself,  not  in 
another  change. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  that  the 
best  business  men  are  elected  as  managers.  Always  the  same  old  story; 
some  influential  man  on  the  team  gets  up  and  nominates  some  of  his  friends, 
and  they  are  elected  without  so  much  as  a  rival  nomination.  They  are 
usually  good  fellows,  and  popular,  but  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  men  with  the 
most  executive  ability  or  who  best  realize  the  value  of  money.  Until  the 
present  disgraceful  method  of  chapel  elections  is  done  away  with,  and 
the  candidates  elected  without  prejudice  and  with  regard  to  their  known 
business  ability,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  a  successful  year.  Then,  too, 
the  management  are  extravagant  in  numerous  small  details,  which  do  not 
amount  to  much  in  themselves,  but  when  put  together  make  a  large  sum. 

Secondly,  the  fault  lies  with  the  fellows  as  well.  The  managers  all  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  collect  a  great  deal  of  what  is  subscribed.  This  is 
a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  true  this  year.  A  fellow 
may  put  his  name  down  for  ten  or  twenty  dollars  with  all  honesty,  but 
when  the  time  of  payment  comes,  he  finds  he  does  not  have  the  money,  so 
he  keeps  putting  it  off,  till  the  result  is,  he  does  not  pay  at  all.  This  is 
not  fair  to  the  management,  who  naturally  regulate  their  expenses  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  subscribed.  If  every  fellow  would  promise 
only  so  much  as  he  knows  he  can  afford,  but  would  pay  that  amount 
promptly  when  asked,  we  believe  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
the  associations  out  of  debt. 

We  surely  hope  that  both  the  managers  and  the  school  this  year  will 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  past,  and  that  the  athletics  next  year  may,  at  least, 
be  out  of  debt.    This  is  a  much-harped-on  question,  we  are  aware,  but  in 
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all  matters  of  reform,  let  us  take  for  our  motto,  "  Keeping  everlastingly  at 
it  brings  success." 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  list  of  advertisers 
this  year.  In  securing  their  advertisements  we  have  placed  before  the 
fellows  the  names  of  merchants  whom  we  consider  reliable  and  worthy  of 
their  patronage.  That  they  are  interested  in  the  school  the  appearance 
of  their  names  in  our  columns  is  evidence 

The  school  publications  could  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  adver- 
tisers, and  in  return  for  their  very  material  aid  in  the  support  of  our 
periodicals,  the  fellows  ought  to  look  over  the  list  of  advertisers  in  the 
school  papers,  and  patronize  only  those  who  have  interest  enough  in  the 
school  to  advertise  therein.  If  we  would  show  our  loyalty  to  the  school 
papers,  let  us  do  it  in  a  way  which  may  materialy  aid  them. 

All  articles  for  the  February  number  must  be  dropped  in  the  box  in 
the  Lower  Hall  or  handed  to  one  of  the  editors  on  or  before  January  16, 
1896. 


£be  flDontb. 


Charlestown  High  School  was  defeated  by  the  second  Eleven  by  the 
score  of  22-0. 


Andover  was  defeated  by  Lawrenceville  in  a  very  close-fought  game. 
Lawrenceville  had  no  material  advantage  over  her  opponents,  and  won 
merely  by  a  goal.  The  score  was  12-10.  Andover  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  foot-ball  team  this  year. 


Latin  Commons  played  a  tie  game  with  Phillips  Street  with  a  score 
of  0-0.  English  Commons  also  played  a  tie  game  with  School  Street, 
score  4-4. 


Latin  Commons  in  the  second  game  with  Phillips  Street  beat  them  6-0. 

A  challenge  was  received  from  Williston  by  Andover  for  a  game  of 
foot-ball  this  fall,  but  it  had  to  be  refused,  as  the  Andover  eleven  had 
already  gone  out  of  training. 

Morton  Street  won  from  Salem  Steet  by  a  score  of  6-0. 


Blunt  House  beat  Butterfield  House  16-0. 


The  men  who  played  in  the  Lawrenceville  game  saw  the  Harvard 
U.  of  P.  game  at  the  expense  of  the  management. 

Phillips  and  School  Streets  played  a  tie  game,  the  score  being  4-4. 
Latin  Commons  played  English  Commons  0-0. 


School  Street  forfeited  a  game  with  English  Commons. 
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H.  W.  Mitchell.  P.  A.  '96,  was  elected  leader  of  the  Glee  Club  instead 
of  H.  W.  Brown,  who  has  left  school. 


Latin  Commons  beat  English  Commons  4-0. 


The  Street  Team  championship  was  won  by  Latin  Commons,  who 
beat  Morton  Street  4-0  in  a  hard-fought  game.  The  Latin  Common's 
team-work  was  good,  while  Morton  Street  showed  lack  of  practice. 


RETROSPECT. 

A  moment  ago  I  hurried  up  my  front 
steps,  shutting  out,  with  a  great  sense 
of  comfort,  the  damp  and  drizzle  of  an 
early  spring  day.  The  sound  of  a 
crackling  fire  came  through  the  open 
door  of  the  library.  As  I  entered  I  saw 
the  white  head  of  my  father-in-law  bent 
over  some  books.  As  the  words,  "Eri- 
caceae, Ericaceae,  real  Heath  family,'' 
fell  from  his  lips  I  espied  some  flowers 
on  the  table  near  him,  which,  on  account 
of  certain  associations,  1  love,  and  shall 
until  my  dying  day,  better  than  all  the 
flowers  that  grow. 

"  If  I  can  get  there  before  the  bell 
rings  I  shall  be  thankful,"  I  said  to 
myself,  plodding  along  with  my  trousers 
tucked  into  my  rubber  boots,  wading 
through  snow-drifts  which  the  sun  had 
overlooked,  and  pushing  back  the  wet, 
tangled  branches  with  my  strong  young 
arms. 

"  Not  so  late,  after  all,''  I  muttered, 
for  I  saw  as  I  drew  near  the  school 
building  that  none  of  the  boys  had  come 
yet. 

1  slipped  in,  and  before  any  one  ap- 
peared I  arranged  the  fragrant  flowers, 
pink  and  delicate,  in  a  tumbler,  and 


placed  them  on  a  certain  desk,  apart 
from  the  others,  in  a  sunny  corner. 

When  we  boys  came  in  for  first  rec- 
itation, we  saw  the  master  among  his 
books,  his  white  head  bent  in  thought 
or  study.  Over  at  that  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner sat  his  sweet  faced  daughter,  who 
took  her  Latin  and  history  with  us. 
After  the  closing,  that  afternoon,  both 
of  us  were  kept  to  study,  and  while  the 
dear  old  master  slept,  or  dozed,  we  set 
the  clock  back  an  hour,  at  least.  She 
wore  the  flowers  I  gave  her  in  her  hair. 

"  Epigaea,  ground  laurel,  —  trailing 
arbutus  —  yes,  that  is  it,"  continued  my 
father-in-law,  while  near  the  light  on  the 
other  side,  sat  my  school-mate  of  the 
sweet  long  ago,  and  companion  of  the 
sweeter  present,  mending  baby's  little 
socks.  As  she  rises  with  a  smile  to 
greet  me,  I  see  some  of  the  flowers  in 
her  hair. 

HOLYROOD  PALACE. 

'['here  is  probably  no  place  of  greater 
interest  to  the  tourist  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh  than  Holyrood  Palace.  It 
takes  him  out  of  the  practical  nineteen- 
th century  and  carries  him  back  for  the 
moment  to  the  chivalrous  age  of  James 
the  Fourth. 
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The  exterior  of  Holyrood  is  not  im- 
pressive. It  lacks  the  architectural 
beauty  which  characterizes  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. The  eye  quickly  wanders  from  the 
plain,  square  building  to  the  ruined 
chapel  which  stands  just  to  its  left.  The 
legend  connected  with  the  founding  of 
the  Chapel  Abbey  was  probably  in- 
vented by  the  King  as  a  pretext  for 
building  it,  for  the  nobles  of  Scotland 
frequently  said,  as  he  reared  his  noble 
structures,  notably  the  Abbey  of  Mel- 
rose, that  he  was  "  A  sair  saint  for  the 
Crown." 

As  the  legend  runs,  he  was  hunting 
one  day  and  attacked  by  a  stag  which 
he  had  brought  to  bay.  A  cross  of  fire 
came  between  him  and  the  infuriated 
animal,  and  by  this  miraculous  interven- 
tion he  was  saved.  Straightway  he 
vowed  to  erect  an  abbey  upon  the  spot 
which  he  called  Holyrood,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  event. 

The  Palace  adjoining  the  Abbey, 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fourth,  was  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  James  the  Third,  who  lived  in  it  dur- 
ing its  construction. 

Upon  entering  the  gates  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  square  court.  The 
south  and  east  sides  are  comparatively 
modern,  but  the  north  and  west  have 
not  been  touched  since  the  time  of 
James  the  Fourth.  It  is  to  this  part  of 
the  Palace  that  the  visitor  turns  his  at- 
tention. Passing  into  a  little  entry  on 
the  left  and  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs 


he  reaches  the  old  banqueting  hall,  now 
used  as  a  gallery  for  the  portraits  of 
Scottish  Kings. 

It  is  in  this  room  that  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  elect  their  members  for  the 
British  House  of  Lords. 

Adjoining  are  Lord  Darnley's  apart- 
ments. The  walls  are  covered  with 
ancient  tapestry,  and  antique  tables  still 
occupy  the  same  places  they  did  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Gazing  thereon 
the  beholder  is  transported  far  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

On  ascending  another  flight  one  is 
shown  into  Queen  Mary's  apartments. 
In  her  audience  chamber  the  guide 
points  out  the  blood  stain  upon  the  floor 
where  Rizzio  lay  the  night  after  his 
murder.  Then  you  enter  Queen  Mary's 
bedroom.  The  wall  is  covered  with 
tapestry,  which  represents  the  story  of 
Phaethon,  and  it  was  here  she  had  that 
terrible  controversy  with  John  Knox. 

At  the  right  of  the  door  just  passed  is 
a  small  turret  chamber.  While  looking 
down  the  secret  stair-case  and  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  guide,  the  rain  seems 
to  beat  upon  the  roof  as  it  did  that 
night  when  Mary  sat  alone  in  the  little 
turret  listening  to  the  songs  of  Rizzio. 
Suddenly  footsteps  are  heard,  and  Ruth- 
ven,  followed  by  his  band,  enters  by  the 
narrow  passage. 

In  vain  does  the  beauitful  Queen  en- 
treat and  plead.  Ruthven  stabs  Rizzio 
over  her  shoulder ;  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  band  holds  a  pistol  at 
her  breast,  and  while  she  shrieks  with 
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terror,  their  bleeding  victim  is  dragged 
into  the  audience  chamber  where  he  is 
left  to  die. 

Having  finished  his  tale,  the  guide 
pleads  that  he  is  a  poor  man,  that  the 
winter  is  before  him,  that  a  shilling 
would  not  be  amiss,  and  the  visitor  is 
again  brought  back  from  Queen  Mary, 
Holyrood  and  the  chivalrous  age  of 
James  the  Fourth,  to  the  bustle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  K.  B. 

A  PLEA. 

It  is  quite  a  fad,  nowadays,  to  explain 
away  all  the  beautiful  stories  of  the 
Ancients. 

The  glorious  traditions  of  Homer 
would  soon  have  been  rated  as  myths 
had  not  Dr.  Schliemann  dug  up  positive 
proofs  of  those  great  battles  and  de- 
cided for  us  that  "  Ilium  fuit  "  in  reality. 

I  wonder  if  those  great  men,  who  ex- 
plain all  these  myths,  ever  think  how 
some  of  our  most  sacred  traditions  which 
we  firmly  believe,  as  we  have  their  writ- 
ten accounts,  may  be  explained  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  explaining 
the  Greek  myths. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  ourselves  trans- 
ported into  the  distant  future,  and  per- 
haps, into  Central  Africa,  which  at  that 
time  may  be  the  "  hub  "  of  civilization. 
It  may  be  new  tongues  are  spoken  and 
civilization  has  advanced  many  stages. 
Still,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
enterprising  historian  who  will  explain 
the  traditions  of  days  gone  by. 

We  can  imagine  the  following  to  be  a 


quotation  of  some  historian  of  the  age, 
say  3895  A.D.  : 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  myths 
we  have  found  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  past  Christian  era, 
believed  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America. 

"  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  after  this  country  had  been 
discovered  by  whites,  that  a  meeting  of 
the  people  was  held  to  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  a  revolt  from  the  domina- 
tion of  those  little  islands,  then  known 
as  the  British  Isles. 

"War  was  declared  not  long  after  this 
assembly,  as  the  story  goes,  and  the 
American  people  revolted  against  their 
king  in  Great  Britain.  The  leader  of 
the  revolutionists  was  said  to  be  a  man 
called  Washington,  and  in  this  name 
we  find  the  explanation  of  our  myth. 

"  By  close  analysis  of  the  name,  Wash- 
ington, we  can  easily  find  that  it  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  wash,  ing  and 
Ion.  In  the  language  then  in  use,  the 
work  wash  meant  to  cleanse  or  purify  ; 
the  second  part  was  the  original  ending 
of  the  word,  signifying  continued  action. 
Hence  the  act  of  cleansing  took  some 
time.  The  final  ending,  ton,  was  the 
personal  ending ;  that  is,  the  suffix  de- 
noting personification.  This  ending 
ton  was  probably  added  somewhat  later 
as  the  story  became  a  fixed  belief  among 
the  people.  We  have  no  authority  that 
this  is  so,  but  it  seems  very  plausibly, 
as  in  the  name  Wellington,  the  mythical 
being  who  always  did  so  well  for  the 
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English  people,  the  same  ending  is  used. 

"  Hence  the  story  that  in  the  earliest 
history  of  America,  whose  records  have 
been  so  unfortunately  lost,  the  inhab- 
itants revolted  against  the  unjust  rule 
of  a  distant  power.  Right  prevailed, 
and  the  country  was?(wM/or  cleansed 
of  the  corruption  of  a  foreign  rule." 

So  the  memory  of  our  revered  George 
Washington  may  be  in  some  future  time 
thus  explained  away  till  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try, leaving  nothing  more  than  a  pretty 
little  story  about  the  cleanliness  of  our 
country.  J.  B.  R. 

AN  AUTUMN  ROMANCE. 

The  summer  months  had  come  and  gone, 
With  cooling  shade  and  scorching  sun  ; 
September's  glow  was  in  the  sky  ; 
The  time  of  falling  leaves  was  nigh. 

In  evening  cool  by  silvery  stream, 

We  wandered  in  the  pale  moon's  gleam, 

As  oft  in  balmy  days  now  fled  : 

But  nevermore,  for  the  past  was  dead. 

For  ere  to-morrow's  sun  stood  high 
I  must  press  her  hand  and  say,  "Good- 
bye." 

Goodbye  to  the  girl  whom  I  thought  so 
sweet, 

With  the  rosy  cheeks  and  form  petite. 
I  looked  down  into  her  eyes  of  blue 
And  read  her  soul,  as  she  little  knew. 
And  my  own  heart  —  did  she  then  sur- 
mise 

The  emotions  caused  by  her  witching 
eyes  ? 


I  think  e'en  now  that  she  must  have 
known ; 

For  she  started  to  take  her  arm  from 
my  own. 

I  know  'twasn't  right,  but  the  fact  must 
be  faced  : 

1  clasped  her  round  her  dainty  waist. 
I  was  younger  then,  and  I  deemed  it 
strange 

She  seemed  not  shocked  at  the  sudden 
change. 

But  then,  of  course,  she  thought  no 
harm 

If  once  round  her  waist  I  did  put  my  arm. 
But  once  ;  did  that  ever  a  lover  suffice  ? 
And  fain  would  I  put  it  round  her  twice  : 
But  she  said  me  nay,  "  For  surely  you've 
found 

Its  length  will  reach  only  once  around." 

"  Office  Boy." 

WHEN  THE  TIDE  COMES  IN. 

The  air  is  cool  at  the  sea-girt  shore, 
The  placid  moon  shines  the  waters  o'er, 
And  naught  is  heard  but  the  booming 
roar 

As  the  seething  waves  on  the  hard  sand 
pour, 

When  the  tide  comes  in. 
Now  the  morning  breaks  with  ruddy  glow. 
The  garbage  scows  from  the  city  go, 
And  divers  things  on  the  broad  waves 
sow  : 

The  departed  dog,  and  the  cabbage 

head,  Oh  ! 
Which  the  bathers  find  on  the  beach, 

below, 
When  the  tide  comes  in. 
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"What's  tomato  with  you,  you  beat  ? ' 

Said  the  coffee  to  the  hash. 
•'  I'm  jealous  of  the  potato, 

Because  he's  got  a  mash. 
He  is  stuck  on  the  honeycomb. 

And  suits  her  to  a  tea. 
I  used  to  be  in  love  myself, 

Hut  the  cream  has  soured  on  me." 

"  Ruddr 

There  are  many,  many  wicked  men. 
And  there's  many  a  wicked  boy  ; 

But  none  so  bad  as  Paris,  when 
He  brought  Hel-en  to  Troy. 

M.  E.  Nalans. 


Mr.  Duck  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  dyspepsia  and  his  physician 
had  put  him  on  a  very  strict  diet.  Now 
Mr.  Duck's  favorite  time  of  day  is  din- 
ner time  and  he  found  his  new  menu 
very  irksome.  He  stood  it  for  three 
days  but  then  rebelled  and  took  a  glass 
of  champagne.  Next  time  the  doctor 
came,  Mr.  Duck  rather  doubtfully 
asked  him,  "  Er-er  —  Doctor,  what  do 
you  think  of  champagne  for  me  ?"  Quick 
as  a  flash  came  the  doctor's  reply,  "  It's 
better  than  the  genuine.'"  Jar. 


Books. 

This  Goodly  Fkamk,  the  EARTH.    Ry  Francis  Tiffany.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

There  are  so  many  books  of  travel  now-a-days  that  a  person  can  afford  to  read  only 
the  best  of  them.  Mr.  Tiffany's  book  should  be  read  among  the  first.  It  is  an  account 
of  his  journeyings  through  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece,  the  chap- 
ters on  Japan  and  China  being  especially  helpful  now  that  those  nations  are  attracting  so 
much  attention.  The  author's  style  is  very  entertaining,  and  does  not  allow  the  reader's 
interest  to  fag  for  a  moment,  while  his  insight  into  what  he  sees  is  of  the  keenest  sort. 
He  does  not  take  a  superficial  view  of  those  countries  which  he  visits,  as  so  many  travel- 
ers do,  but  clearly  shows  us  the  reasons  for  the  national  traits  and  characteristics. 

Aside  from  its  great  interest,  the  book  is  handsomely  gotten  up.  and  makes  an 
attractive  holiday  gift. 

The  So\G  of  Hiawatha  (Holiday   Edition).     Boston:     Houghton.   Mifflin.  &  Co. 
Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 

There  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  this  beautiful  book.  It  is  tastily  bound  in  red 
and  has  large,  clear  type  and  excellent  paper.  There  are  over  twenty  full  page  illustra- 
tions by  Remington,  who  has  no  equal  in  depicting  Indian  life,  together  with  an  etching 
of  Longfellow  and  his  original  notes.  The  whole  makes  one  of  the  most  pleasing  Christ- 
mas gifts  imaginable. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  The  New  Bohemian,  Cincinnati's  new  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  young  writers  and  illustrators.  It  has  entered  into  a  long  neg- 
lected field,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  as  fresh  and  up  to  date  as  it  has  so  far,  we  feel  sure 
it  will  fulfill  its  mission. 


Xeaves  from  pbUUps  Hvp. 


As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'53. — Geo.  W.  W.  Dove  on  Nov.  26,  at 
Christ  Church  Parish  House,  Andover, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Last 
Cruise  of  the  Miranda." 

'56. — John  Marshall  Brown  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Cleaves  member  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee on  the  Mexican  International  Ex- 
position. 

'60. — The  "Autenreith's  Homeric_Dic- 
tionary,"  is  edited  by  Isaac  Flagg,  who 
is  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  California. 

'62. — Rev.  C.  M.  Southgate  has  re- 
cently left  Worcester  and  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Auburndale. 

'63. — Rev/Charles  W.  Park,  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Pittsfield,  died 
of  consumption  Nov.  24,  1895.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1867. 

'70. — Rev.  E.  W.  Babcock  of  Ston- 
ington,  Conn,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
rectorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

'70. — Nathan  H.  Dole  has  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  T.  Y.  Crowell  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  "The  Hawthorn  Tree 
and  other  Poems." 

'72, — Rev.  C  A.  Dickinson  of  Berke- 
ley Temple,  Boston,  has  regained  his 


health,  and  will  again  take  up  his  pasto 
ral  work. 

'73. — W.  P.  Sheffield,  jr.,  is  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

74. — Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  has  writ- 
ten a  Book  on  India,  entitled  "  The 
Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  Trident." 

'84. — Eleazar  Cate  is  a  member  of  the 
L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  of  14  Ash- 
burton  Place,  Boston. 

'89. — Chester  N.  Boutwell  and  Miss 
Abby  T.  Fessenden  were  united  in  mar- 
riage Nov.  19,  1895. 

'89. — On  Monday,  Nov.  25,  at  Brigh- 
ton, was  the  church  wedding  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Coakley  and  Joseph  A.  Den- 
nison. 

'91. — \V.  deF.  Thomson  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Anchor  Fence  Post  Company, 
of  New  York. 

'92. — Frank  L.  Hitchcock,  H.U.  '96, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Chem- 
istry in  that  university. 

'93. — F.  T.  Murphy  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  Captain  of  the  Yale 
Foot-ball  eleven  for  next  year. 

'94. — In  Lawrence,  Oct.  23,  1895,  oc- 
curred the  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tomlinson  to  Rev.  Newman  Matthews 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 

'95. — A.  H.  Hine  was  Captain  of  the 
victorious  Yale  Freshman  Foot-ball 
team. 
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SAD,  INDEED. 

Visitor  :   "  What  are  you  crying 

about,  my  little  man  ?"  She:  "  Why  do  you  always  prefer 

Little  Willie  ;  "  All  my  brothers  the  spring  to  any  other  seasons  at 

hez  got  a  vacation,  and  I  hain't  got  college?" 

none."  He  :  "  Well,  that  time  brings  the 

Vis  itor  :   "  Why,  that's  too   bad.  greer.-back,  you  know. 

How  is  that  ?  "  —Princeton  Tiger. 
Willie  {between  sobs)  :  "  I  —  don't 

■ — go — to  school  yet." — Life. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1895-96. 

READY=HADE. 

"Knickerbockers"  made  up  plain  Fancy  riding  Waistcoats  of 

for  rough  country  wear  heavy  woollens  and  cords, 

or  reinforced  with  Covert  Coats  ;  serge, 

buckskin  for  riding.  silk  or  wool  lined. 

Scotch  hand  knit  stockings.  Pigskin  Leggings. 

In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suit 
ings  in  all  the  year  round  weights  and  a  large  variety  of  other  g  jods,  giving  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready-made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard 
against  those  exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  fouLd  in  lower  grades  of 
garments. 

In  our  Furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embrac- 
ing about  everything  in  that  line,  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  this  department  will  be  found  a  select  assortment  of  leather 
and  wicker  goo  Is,  including  Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  etc.  Also,  Golf  Clubs  of  Fernie's,  Dunn's, 
and  other  makes. 
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Some  people  seem  to  be  constantly 
receiving  money  ;  but  they  never  have 
any  —  this  is  not  always  their  own 
fault,  however,  it's  all  owing  fo  other 
people . — Princeton  Tiger. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

I'd  heard  about  the  palisades, 
One  minute  was  enough 

To  see  that  they  were  after  all 
But  one  enormous  bluff. 

—  J  'ale  Record. 


STDOVER  MIRROR. 

Mrs.  Spare  :  "Do  you  really  believe 
that  a  cure  is  effected  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands." 

Mrs.  Firm:  "To  be  sure.  I  cured 
my  Jimmy  of  smoking  cigarettes  that 
way." — Ex. 

Now  Mary's  lamb  won't  follow  her. 

At  least  such  are  the  rumors, 
The  much-sung  beast  lost  all  his  love, 

On  seeing  her  in  bloomers. 

—  L  'niversity  School  Record. 


NOYES  BROS 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAP  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway. 
Carriage,  for  Yachting  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men Children  and  the  Baby,  $2.75  to  $35, 
with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Traveling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 


GOLF.  BICYCLE  and  KN  ICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

KEAL SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings,  $1.00 
to  $3.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPS,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coats. 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves 

Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUMBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  tin-  standard  of  snprem  i  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
worhl 
Svitit  /'or  Cfttolttyuc. 

GENTLEMEN  'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  upwards. 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 


NOYES  BROS., 


Washington  and  Summer  Sts. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  LOVERS. 

He  pressed  her  gently  to  his  breast, 

Her  deepest  love  to  stir  : 
She  vowed  that  she  lov'd  none  but  him 

He  swore  he'd  loved  but  her. 

"But  sir,"  she  said, "your  fond  embrace 
Shows  forth  right  royally 


That  you've  had  practice  ;  yet  you  say 
That  you  have  loved  but  me." 

"My  dear,"  said  he,    his  dark  eyes 
laughed, — 
"  I  can't  exactly  see 
From  what  you  judge  my  actions, 
Since  you  have  loved  but  me!  " 

—  Unit. 


Boebm'e  Cafe. 

For  a  First-Class  Mea  1  when  in  Lawrence,  visit  the 

/New  Cafe  at 

70  anfc  72  iBseei  Street,  Xawrence. 


/\.    C  TUTTLE, 

ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 

Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 

No.  415  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Hass. 
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WH1TJNC. 


The  New  Franklin  Typewriter. 


m 


m 

@ 
1 
m 
m 

• 
I 

Latest  and  Most  Approved  Typewriter 

MHDE.    IT  IS  BSST  BGCHUSS  : 

It  is  simplest  in  construction,  Light  and  compact,  Has  perfect  alignment,  jf| 
Powerful  manifolder,  Work  always  in  sight,  Is  $25.00  cheaper  than  any 
other  type-bar  machine  made.    Franklins  Rented  or  Sold  on  Easy  Pay-  "|& 
ments.    Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO.,  TYPEWRITER  DEPT., 


1 


12a  MILK  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


i 

Si 
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The  Latest  Novelties 


IN  GENTS'  CORRECT  WINTER  WEARING  APPAREL. 


Everything  new  in  Sweaters,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Hats,  Umbrellas  and  Neckwear. 


W  ,H.  GILE  &  COMPANY, 

Up=to=Date  Clothiers,  =  =  226  Essex  Street, 
Lawrence,  A\ass. 


Jt^=Stay  on  the  Cai^until  the  Conductor  calls  "Post-Off  ice.".=C$: 


DECEIVERS  EVER. 

I  met  a  maid  one  summer  day 
Within  the  forest  green — 

She  was  so  fair  I  swore  that  she 
Must  be  the  fairy  queen. 


But  to  my  sorrow  since  I've  found 
She  played  another  part — 

She  was  a  highway  robber,  for 
She  stole  away  my  heart. 

—  Williams  Weekly. 


RESERVED  FOR 

Lawrence  One-Price 


CLOTHING  STORE . 
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ENGLISH  REQUIREMENTS 


$1.15 


Milton's  Poems,  Globe  edition, 
*|T  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens 

f  50c. 

TfT  Silas  Marner.  Elliot, 
• 

^jjp  Ivanhoe,  50c.    lvanhoe,  Cheaper  edition,  25c.    Deerslayer,  50c.  Deer- 
i*i  slayer,  Cheaper  edition,  25c.    Pendennis,  50c.    Special  lot  of  Shop-worn 
i*i  Copies,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby,  while  they  last,  5c.  each. 
All  English  Requirements  of  Phillips  Academy  in  stock. 


With  Prices- 

.ongfellow's  Poems,  Household  edition, 

98c. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Cheap  edition, 

25c. 

Silas  Marner,  Cheaper  edition. 

-25c. 


50c. 


»♦« 

-».♦•■ 


Book  and  Stationery  Department, 


t  REID  &  HUGHES,    -----    LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

•*«  «T»  «?•  «*« 


* 


New  Styles  in  Collars  and  Cuffs. 


Men's  apparel  lias  not  been  so  graceful  in 
many  years  as  it  is  at  present.  There  is  just 
enough  ol  the  picturesque  and  novel  to  make  the 
present  fashions  for  young  gentlemen  decided- 
ly refreshing.  Especially  striking  in  their  un- 
conventionality  are  the  new  high-band  collars 
which  are  now  all  the  rage.  The  'Keleta"  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  fashionable  high-band 
collar,  is  from  Karl  &  Wilson. 

The  cuff  to  correspond  with  the  "Keleta"  is 
called  the  "Chenango."  and  is  also  an  Earl  & 
Wilson  style.  The  harmony  with  the  high-band 
effect  is  in  the  long,  deep,  graceful  flap  with  its 
slanting  edge.  There  is  only  one  correct  way  to 
launder  them,  and  that  is  with  the  domestic  fin 
ish  a  dead  white.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sty- 
lish collars  and  cuffs  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the 
other  Earl  &  Wilson  goods,  are  sent  out  with 
the  domestic  finish. 

The  high-band  collaris  j.otyet  worn  with  con- 
ventional evening  dress  For  that  purpose  this 
well-known  tiini  makes  a  closed  front  collar 
about  two  inches  high,  known  as  the  "Swatara." 
For  evening  wear  the  proper  cuff  is  the  Earl  & 
Wilson  patented  style  "Odena."  --  New  York 
Times,  Nov.  15th. 


Applied  Mathematics. 


"My  daughter."  and  his  voice  was 
stern, 

''You  must  set  this  matter  right  ; 
What  time  did  the  Sophomore  leave, 
Who  sent  in  his  card  last  night  ?" 

"His  work  was  pressing,  father  dear, 
And  his  love  for  it  was  great  ; 

He  took  his  leave  and  went  away 
Before  a  quarter  of  eight." 

Then  a  twinkle  came  to  her  bright 
blue  eye, 
And  her  dimples  deeper  grew, 
"  'Tis  surely  no  sin  to  tell  him  that, 
For  a  quarter  of  eight  is  two. 

— LeJiigh  Burr. 
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HOLIDAY  GOODS ! 

An  Elegant  Aassortment. 


THE 

W.E.  RICE  COMPANY. 


Leather  Goods,  Sterling  Silver  Novel- 
ties, Pocket  and  Bill  Books,  Diaries,  Gold 
and  Fountain  Pens,  Albums.  Bibles,  Pray- 
er Books,  Polite  Stationery  in  Boxes,  all 
the  New  Calendars,  Christmas  Cards  and 
Fancy  Articles  without  end  in  variety. 
The  Stock  is  worth  looking  at.  Please 
examine  it. 

195  8  197  £ssex  Cawn?Qe<?. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  (Joods 


HND 


(jroe^ri^s. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Blank  Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  Chapman,  Proprietor, 


H.  F.  CHASE  .  . 


Bicycles  anb 
Spotting  (Soobs- 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 


Musgfrove  Block,     Andover,  Mass. 


At  the  Football  Game. 


"The  umpire  called  a  foul  just  now, 
But  I  see  no  feathers,"  said  she. 

"Urn, — ah, — yes,  the  reason  is 
'Tis  a  picked  eleven  !"  quoth  he. 

—  Unit. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


He  was  a  slangy  Harvard  man. 

••I  made  you  what  you  are," 

And  she  a  Wellesley  maid  : 

The  tailor  said  unto 

He  said,  "Just  have  a  seat  on  me," 

The  youth,  who  nodded  and  replied. 

And  promptly  she  obeyed. 

"I  owe  myall  to  you.'' 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

— Ariel. 

deo.  \\.  Cee^. 

PORTRAIT 
STUDIO. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Colortype  Work  which 
we  are  making  now.  Special 
Prices  for  Class  Work 
for  Schools. 


SKATES. 


A  FULL  LINE   OF  BARNEY  & 
BERRY'S,  ALSO,  POCKET 
CUTLERY. 


W.  J.  DRISCOLL, 
Musgrove  Block,   Andover,  iTass. 

STANLEY  BROS. 


283  Essex  St.,  Lawrence 


[fowling  parlors. 


574  COMMON  ST., 
LAWRENCE,  -  -  MASS. 
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CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 

DAT  T  AT?T~>  VATT7 
Jj/\EE/\ivL'   V  ALU 

LITMIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433, 435, 437  Common  St.,  Lawrence. 

TH05.  E.  RHODE5. 

ICE  CREAM  SODA, 
SODA,  CIGARS, 
CONFECTIONERY, 
LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  #  A\A55. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

VAcCORAVCK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 

LAWRENCE. 

11.  P.  N0YE5. 

FURNITURE. 

ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER 

N.  S.  S.  T0HPKIN5. 

Chemicals, 

Mill  Stipplies,  etc. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Miss  Ethel  Radcliffe,  '99  —  What  did 
you  say  to  Mr.  Holworthy  when  lie  zt 
tempted  to  hold  your  hand  ? 

Miss  Fay  House,  '98  —  I  just  told  him 
to  hold  on. 

Harvard  Lampoon. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Slippers, 
and  Repairing. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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G.   H.  PARKER, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 


Main  Street, 


Andover,  Mass. 


2>r.  IRlcbarbs, 

94  Main  Street, 


Hours : 


Andover,  Mass. 


Till  9  a.m.;  i  to  3.  7  to  9  p.  m. 


<L  lb,  Gilbert,  flD.2).S. 


D  ENTIST 


36ank  Blocft,  Bnfcovcr. 


O.  P.  CHASE. 


Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

Music,  Musical 
Merchandise. 


A.E.Hulme,  D.M.D., 

DENTIST. 

Barnard's  Block,    38  Main  Street, 

Hours:  8  30  to  12,  1.30  to  5. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.:  7  to  9  p.m. 

BLANK  VERSE. 


When  Willie  pores  his  Homer  o'er, 
And  his  'trot'  will  not  speed — 

He  cries  at  last  in  his  dispair — 
'•This  is  — ed  verse  indeed. 

Williams  Weekly. 

ALLEN  HI  FN  TO  IN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 


MAIN  STREET,  -  ANDOVER.  Andover,  /V\e\< 

win 
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DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 


The 


Pocket 
Kodak. 


Pocket  Knrink,  lo:nl«*ri  for  i'2  pictures,  1%  x2, 
Developing  mid  Printing  Outfit, 


$5.0(1 
1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Sample photo  and  booklet 
/oy  two  j-t  ait  stamps. 


The  Descent  of  the  Muse. 


A  poet  lay  by  the  river's  brink 
Worn  was  his  coat  and  tattered  his 
shoes, 

"Alas  !"  thought  he,  "One  has  to  live — 
I  will  invoke  the  muse." 

"Oh  muse,"  he  sighed,  descend  to  me 
In  thy  maiden  beauty  fair, 
Inspire  me  by  thy  loveliness 
Of  eyes,  and  lips,  and  hair. 

"Inspire  me  with  thy  wondrous  grace 
Thy  steps  so  light  and  free, 
Thy  flowing  garments  white  as  snow, 
Oh  muse,  descend  to  me." 

She  came.  The  poet's  wealthy  now — 
At  least  there  are  such  rumors — 
He  writes  for  Puck  and  Judge  and  Life, 
She  came,  but  she  wore  bloomers. 

—  Williams  Weekly. 


Jr\.  C.  T-A 


CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Only  first- 
class  materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Haverhi !  1,  Mass. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


£able  Boar£>,  $3  a  week. 
flDarlanb  Ifoouse,  $5. 00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 


T.  J.  FARMER. 


fisb  fcgd  Oysters. 


P.  O.  AVE.,  ANDOVER. 
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F.  S.  Frost,  Pres.         H.  A.  Law  rence,  Treas' 
H  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 

MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Artists'  Materials. 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting: 


Architects' 

and  Engineers'  Supplies, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Picture  Framing  a  specialty. 


Frost  &  Adams  Co. 


Importers,     37  Cornhill,  Boston. 

GEORGE  CLAYTON. 


PICTURE  FRAME 

flDanufacturcr  anfc  GHlfcer. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


209  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


THE 


44 


franklin, " 


OPP.  B.  &  M.  STATION, 
BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE 


t  fl.  Bell,  Jr. 


Musg-rove  Building. 


RIME: 


•AMD 
SrtO 


/\ndo\/er,  /Weiss. 


The  Dawn  of  Love. 

"I  love  my  love  in  the  morning," 
Quoth  he,  and  puffed  his  briar; 

"For  while  I  lie  abed  and  snore, 
She's  up  and  lights  the  fire. 

—  i  diversity  Beacon. 


GO  TO 

William  Bourassa 

For  Ice  Cream,  Soda  and  Candy, 
while  waiting-  for  the 
street  car. 


Next  to  Car  Station,  Lawrence. 
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You  Like  to  Have 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean-looking 
place.  Have  you  been  in  our  store  ?  Can 
you  find  a  cleaner  and  more  attractive  drug 
store  in  Andover  than  ours  ?  Everything  up 
to  date.  Night  bell.  Prescriptions  compound- 
ed day  and  night  by  graduates  in  Pharmacy 
only.  Agency  for  Pluyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon-Bons.      W.  A.  Allen,  Ph.  G.,  Prop'r. 

J.WM.  DEAN, 

Andover,  Hass. 

CLOTHING, 

HATS,  CAPS, 

FURNISHINGS. 

The  Finest  Line  of  Neclewear  in 
Andover. 

Repairing  and  Pressing 
AT  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


FOOTBALL  SUITS, 

Foot  Balls,  Basket  Balls. 

Sporting  Goods  of  all  Kinds. 

BOXING  GLOVES, 
INDIAN  CLUBS, 
DUMB  BELLS, 
SWEATERS, 

CHEST  WEIGHTS, 
Gymnasium  Suits, 
Guns,  Revolvers  and  Ammunition. 

J.  H.  KELLEY, 


Lock  and  Gunsmith, 

444  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Gleason  Building,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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JAS.  WARD,  JR. 

PRODUCES  THE 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  /Novelties  a  Specialty- 
Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted- 

COR  FRANKLIN  &  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE. 

Smttb  &  flftanntno, 

Dry  Goods  arjd  Groceries, 

Essex  Street,  Hnbover. 


PHILLIPS  academy, 

A/MBOVE-R,  MASS- 

Cu\(     (p.  QBanovoff,  (p#.<S>.  (principal 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 
to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  ftom  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  13,  1895,  w'ln  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  se- 
lected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amount  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  vari- 
ous current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  address 
Principal  Bancroft. 
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PIAN05 


For  Sale  To  Rent. 


Violins, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
5trirjgs,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DYER  &  CO., 

337  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 


CORNER  GROCERY  I 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 


Fresb  Fruit, 
Canned  Good?, 
Bottled  Good?, 
Choice  Groceries, 
Confectionary,  Etc. 


Main  St.,  Andover. 
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|  O.  CHAPMAN, 

ANDOVER  AGENT. 
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mwiPES 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


T.  E.  RHODES 


HOUGHTON  &  DDTTON  j 

Tremont  and  Beacon  Sts., 
BOSTON. 


The  Beacon  St. 
Boot.==$3.97  Per  Pair. 


The  correct  thing  for  winter  wear.  Made 
of  extra  fine  calf,  and  calf  lined  through- 
out. They  have  three  soles  with  Scotch 
edge,  and  will  keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry. 

The  price  is  ridiculously  low  for  these 
fine  welt  shoes,  but  you  can  compare  them 
with  any  $6.00  shoe  made  and  fail  to  see 
see  the  difference. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  medium 
and  fine  Footwear.    Take  a  look  at  it. 


J.  H.  BRADLEY. 


Tailor  and  Furnisher. 


Andover,  Mass. 


All  the  Leading  Novelties  for  Young  Men's  winter  wear,  in 
exclusive  patterns.  Overcoatings,  Suitings,  Pantings. 
Gentlemen's  Furnishings.    Agents  for 
Scripture's  Laundry. 


STUDIOS  AT 


182  Merrimack  St., 

lowell,  mass. 

Our  Special  Offer  to  Students  should  attract  all  who  are  interested  in  Art 
and  Artistic  Productions. 
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Zhc  ftotlUpe  Bnbover 
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JAS.  WARD,  JR. 


PRODUCER  THE 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  Movelties  a  Specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

COR.  FRANKLIN  &  METHUEN  STS„  LAWRENCE. 

Smttb  &  banning, 

Dry  Good?  apd  Groceries* 

lEsser  Street,  Hnbover. 

PHILLIPS  ACADEA\Y, 

A/SDOVEK,  MASS- 

Cuxt  5.  (p.  QBancroff,  Qp$.  (prineifaf. 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools,  One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 
to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  13,  1895,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  te- 
lected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  indowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  vari- 
ous current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  address 
Principal  Bancroft. 
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COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 


MAKERS  OF 

APS, 
GOWNS, 
HOODS. 

To  Yale.  Harvard,  rrinceton,  University  of  City 
of  New  York,  Wellesley,  University  ol  Chicago, 
University  of  Michigan  University  of  Minn., 
University  of  Wis.,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Am- 
herst, Tufts,  Trinity,  University  of  Vt.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Adelbert  College,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Colby,  Uowdoin,  and  65  others. 


472,  474 
Broadway 


Illustrated  Treatise.  Samples,  Measure 
Blanks,  etc.,  on  application. 


MAKERS  UNDER  THE  NEW  INTER-COLLEGIATE 
Cap,  Gown  and  Hood  System. 


Wm.  R.  Pedrick, 

(Successor  to  Pedrick  &  Closson. 


DEALER  IN 


Furniture, 

Carpets,  and 
Upholstery 
Goods,  Etc. 


j-lotJ5<^eepi9(5  (joods  Qq^raWy. 


361  Essex  Street, 

1,  3,  5,  Amesbury  St.,  Lawrence. 
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Reserved  for 


S.  A.  HACKEOWN, 


Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Essex  Street. 
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Can  Put  Up  With  It. 

She  has  a  stutter  quite  unique, 
Her  face  mere  speech  defies, 

She,  quite  impartial,  rolls  her  R's, 
And,  then,  she  rolls  her  I's. 

When  on  the  billowy  deep  we  sail 
She  talks  with  rolling  C's, 

And  when  at  five  o'clock  we  sit 
She  straightway  rolls  her  T's. 

But  what  care  I  for  trivial  faults  ; 
Regrets,  love  can  appease, 
She's  given  me  her  promise,  and 
She  has  her  roll  of  Vs. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON. 

Photograph  and 
View  Photographers. 
Ferrotypes  of  all  Styles. 

181  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 

CYCLE  HCENCY  £  REPHIR  SHOP. 


The  Celebrate*! 

KEATING  M)<1  WOLFF  AMERICAN 

CYCLES- 


CHAS.  R.  KNOBLOCK, 

396  ESSEX  STREET.  LHJ/tfRENCE. 


/}rti5tie  priptir^. 

Cards,  Tickets, 
Billheads,  Noteheads, 
Office  Stationery, 
Pamphlets,  Labels,  Etc. 

Zhc  Star 

PUBLISHING  COHPANY, 

./««.  E.  Donofflnte,  Manager. 

Newsy,  Reliable, 
Interesting, 
Illustrated  Each  Week. 

400  Essex  St,.  Lawrence. 
FRANK  B.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

COAL, 
WOOD  +  STRAW, 
AND  MAY. 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON. 

U/atel?<?s  atyd  Diamonds. 
Jewelers  ar/d  Silversmiths. 

TELEPHONE  16. 

474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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No  Additional  Charge  for  Mending. 


Students  Xaunbr^  Hgenc^ 


A.  H.  Richardson,  P.  A.,  L.  C  1-3,  Manager 


Ess^x  (-louse, 


T.  F.  Kernon,  Proprietor. 


First-Class  in  Every  Respect. 

Heated  by  Steam. 

Centrally  Located. 

Newly  Furnished 

And  Re-Fitted  Throughout. 

3  Minutes  Walk  from  Opera  House. 


ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 


JOHN  NEEL, 


flfcercbant  *  bailor, 

Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Students. 


96  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE. 


<?f?as.  E.  S^effler 

539  Essex  Street, 


LAWRENCE. 


Inscription 

FINE  CIGARS, 
DELICIOUS  SODA, 
TOILET  ARTICLES, 

M.  P.  WrxIQHT, 

Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers. 


Barnard's  Block, 
MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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/Idapt^d  pripti^. 

Adapted  to  the  needs,  taste  and  purse.  Adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  business  it  is  wanted  for.  Adapted  to  the 
time  at  which  it  is  wanted.  In  fact.TadaptedJto  every  requirement 
to  be  considered  when  ordering  printed  matter. 

The  Andover  Press 
PRINTERS 

JOHN  N.  COLE,  Manager.      ANDOVER,  Massachusetts. 


To  Be  Relied  Upon. 

Whatever  promises  we  make  as 
to  delivery,  quality,  or  prices,  our 
past  experience  is  a  guarantee  of  a 
strict  fulfillment. 


A  Consultation 

We  are  always  pleased  to  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
work  where  ink  and  paper  are  to 
be  combined. 


Largest  sfocJc  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ment, Supj)lies  and  Artist's 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


1  he  Only  Manufacturers 
of  Ready  to  Wear  Clothing: 
in  Essex  County. 


THE  HOME  OF 


"MOMEST  *  U  A  LUES" 
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Established  i860. 


Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 
OPTICIAN?. 


Importers  ai?d  (T^Qufacturers. 

323  &,  325 

WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

Opp.  Old  South  Church. 

OUR  ONLY  BRANCH,  454  BOYLSTON  STREET. 

Photographic  Jupplie?, 

Occulist's  orders  a  specialty.  To  avoid  mistakes 
kindly  notice  our  Washington  St.  Store  is  oppo- 
site the  Old  Soi'th  Chdrch. 


CH0C0LATE5, 
B0N-BON5, 
FREJH  CANDIE5, 
BREAD,  CAKE, 
VASTRT,  ETC.  ETC. 


273  Essex  St,  Lawrence. 


W.  E.  STRATTON, 

TEACHER  OF 

Bfcrjjo,  QuiUr  *nd  A\indoIin. 

Agent  for  the  Celebrated  Luscomb  Basjos  ar.d  Banjourines,  Washburn  Gui- 
tars and  Mandolins.  Andover  Thursdays.    Send  postal  and  I  will  call 

POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  LOWELL,  HASS, 


THE 

flfoanslon  +  Ibouse 

ON  THE  HILL,  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

Open  the  Year  Round.  Enlarged  and  Newly 
Furnished.  Terms  $12  55  to  ael7  00  a 
week.   $2.50  to  $3  per  Day. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


F.  S.  BLACKWELL. 


ARTISTIC 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


CENTRHL  BUILDINO. 

ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 
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BICYCLE  MAKERS 

Usually  advertise  the  points  of  superiority  in  their  wheels. 

With  some  it's  the  color  of  the  rims. 

CS  cents  buy»  enamel  enough  to  make  your  rims  any  color). 

With  some  it's  the  name  plate. 

With   others  it's  a  curve  in  the  frame,   arising  from  ignor- 
ance of  mechanical  principles. 

With  still  others  it's  «« Symmetrical  Lines." 

(Nothing  said  about  quality  or  workmanship.) 

While  some  makers,  who  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of  their 
products  offer  "  big  discounts  to  agents." 

With  VICTOR  MAKERS  it's 

the  BICYCLE,  every  part  of  which  receives  the  careful  attention 
which  has  made  the  VICTOR  the  recognized  leader  of  all  other 

makes. 

"  No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring;  eyes." 

Overman  Wheel  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  DETROIT.  DENVER. 

SAN  rB«NCISCD.  LOS  ANGELES.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


FINEST  SODA  !       BEST  CIGARS ! 

prescriptions  ^ar^fully  Qo/T)pou Qd<?d 

-  -  -  AT    -  - 

KETCHUiTS  PHARMACY, 

297  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 

f\g«Ots  for  Huyl«r'5  CarHiey.  Lady  ClerK  in  r\tt«r)<I&rjce. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following. 

CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

M.  CHURCHILL,  '96.  J.  A.  RICHARDS,  '96. 

A.  DRINK  WATER,  '96.  F.  M.  GIBBS,  '98. 

G.  M.  CHAD  WELL,  '96.  KENNETH  BRUCE,  '96. 

J.  B.  RICHARDSON,  '96. 


AiaHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November, 
1    December,  February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic 
year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single 
number,  payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in 
the  school.  With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  se- 
cure the  best  work  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end, 
a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  if 
possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board  as  occasions  de- 
mands, from  men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  aris- 
ing from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phil- 
lips Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

H.  J.  COLBURN, 
Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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I  bailor  anfc  ITmporter-  I 

A  specialty  made  of  Suits  for  Riding,  Shooting  and  i{± 


Golf.    Breeches  for  Riding,  Hunting, 
Racing  and  Polo. 
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£be  pbUomatbean  Society  from  1853  to  1856. 

TT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  the  Mirror  Board's  request  that  I 
furnish  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  former 
days.  I  am  glad  to  resume  my  old  task  of  writing  for  the  Mirror.  The 
paper  was  not  published  in  former  times  regularly  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
but  as  a  pamphlet,  made  up  of  selected  articles.  It  was  occasionally  printed 
at  the  end  of  a  term,  and  in  its  pages  appeared  my  first  juvenile  publica- 
tions. I  remember  sending  in  my  essays  with  many  fears  that  the  pub- 
lication committee  might  reject  them.  So  I  hope  that,  when,  after  some 
years'  experience,  I  venture  to  write  again  for  this  paper,  that  my  article 
will  not  be  refused. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Philo  when  I  was  quite  a  small  boy.  An 
elegantly-written  note  of  invitation  was  sent  me  by  a  youth  named  Charles 
Townsend,  who  died  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  South  of  France.  I  did 
not  respond  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  time  paid  my  fee  of  fifty 
cents,  signed  the  constitution  and  began  to  attend  the  meetings,  never 
daring  to  open  my  mouth,  as  I  sat  lost  in  admiration  of  the  performances 
of  the  older  boys. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  old  society  without  giving  some  account 
of  the  school  of  that  day.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  since,  have 
been  so  marked  as  to  make  the  Academy  of  1853  and  1896  almost  two  dif- 
ferent institutions.  At  the  earlier  period  named,  the  influence  of  the 
Principal,  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  was  all-prevailing.  His  government  was 
autocratic,  and  the  boys  were  trained  to  such  habits  of  obedience  that 
they  became  submissive  even  to  one  another.  The  one  or  two  best  schol- 
ars in  the  Senior  class  and  the  leading  debaters  of  the  Philo  held  then 
an  ascendency  in  the  school,  second  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  himself. 
The  highest  honors  of  the  school  were  secured  in  the  class-room,  but 
the  debating  society  furnished  a  good  path  to  youthful  eminence  :  and 
skill  in  both  writing  and  speaking  were  cultivated  with  great  assiduity. 
We  met  regularly  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  main  hall  of  the  old  Stone 
Academy  which  has  since  burned  to  the  ground. 

I  remember  during  those  boyish  days  listening  with  rapt  admiration 
to  the  declamation  of  William  Dorsheimer,  who  afterwards  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  New  York  state  and  an  able  leader  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Even  at  this  day  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  possessed  unusual 
dramatic  power.  Levi  L.  Paine,  now  the  noted  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  BangorTheological  Seminary,  was  President  of  the  Society  during 
this  period,  and  an  oration  which  he  delivered  on  retiring  from  the  office, 
filled  me  with  wonder  and  awe.  I  recollect  his  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  that  of  Cicero,  and  the 
brilliant  manner  in  which  he  compared  the  eloquence  of  Burke  with  that 
of  Pitt  and  Fox. 

It  was  not  until  1853  that,  growing  a  little  older,  I  became  not  only 
a  hearer  but  a  doer,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  society's  pro- 
ceedings. I  well  remember  my  first  speech  in  debate,  the  first  address 
which  I  ever  made  to  any  audience,  and  how  much  encouragement  I  felt 
at  finding  my  crude  effort  received  with  some  favor.  The  first  business 
in  which  I  participated  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  a  well- 
elaborated  code,  which,  I  hope,  remains  in  force  at  the  present  time.  The 
debates  on  the  provisions  of  this  document  became  very  hot,  and  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Edwin  Grover,  a  young  man  from  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Grover  was  conceited  and  sarcastic  and  professed  to  hold  infidel  opinions, 
but  he  had  a  generous  heart  and  great  ability.  He  was  expelled  through 
the  influence  of  a  set  of  dull  and  bigoted  boys  whom  he  had  signally 
worsted  in  the  debates.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  vote  was  recon- 
sidered, and  he  was  restored  to  his  membership  with  great  honor,  .his 
expulsion  being  generally  considered  both  spiteful  and  foolish.* 

During  the  years  of  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  several  young  men  were 
prominent  in  the  society  who  have  become  quite  conspicuous  since.  I 
suppose  that  the  mental  powers  which  have  made  them  eminent  began  to 
move  in  their  minds  at  this  time.  I  well  recall  the  speeches  and  essays 
of  Hon.  R.  R.  Bishop,  now  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  Trustee  of  Andover 
Seminary.  His  efforts  then,  like  his  present  arguments  in  court,  were 
preceded  by  the  most  thorough  and  elaborate  preparation.  Bishop  was 
closely  associated  with  a  brilliant  young  man  named  John  Albee,  of  whom 
I  know  nothing  beside  the  fact  that  he  has  published  some  essays.  The 
voice  of  Edward  P.  Hammond,  who  has  since  become  a  noted  evangelist, 
was  sometimes  heard  in  debates.  He  devoted  himself  then  to  evangelis- 
tic labors  in  the  school,  as  he  has  since  done  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
William  H.  Mohry,  now  a  prominent  teacher  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
active  in  the  practical  management  of  the  socieiy.  Claude  Gibson,  a  young 
man  from  the  South,  possessed  of  remarkably  fine  address  and  manner, 
who  afterwards  figured  in  the  Confederate  Army,  ran  for  the  presidency 
at  this  time,  but  was  defeated  by  Alexander  McKenzie.  The  career  of 
Dr.  McKenzie  at  this  period  promised  all  which  he  has  accomplished  since. 
In  his  public  speaking  he  was  cool,  dignified,  self-possessed,  never  mis- 
calling a  word,  and  faultless  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  debating  society  and  in  the  school  was  very  controlling. 
Closely  connected  with  McKenzie  was  Franklin  Carter,  now  the  distin- 
guished President  of  Williams  College.  Carter  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  finished  and  accurate  classical  scholar  which  the  Academy  had  pro- 
duced at  that  date.    He  was  the  delight  of  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  had  great 

*  Mr.  Grover  became  a  lawyer  and  newspaper  writer  of  great  promise,  but  died  sud- 
denly soon  after  the  war  was  over,  while  on  a  steamboat  on  White  River,  Arkansas. 
Those  who  were  most  active  in  expelling  him  from  the  Philo  are  also  dead. 
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influence  throughout  the  school,  was  a  very  forcible  speaker  in  the  society's 
debates,  and  ultimately  became  its  president.  Prof.  Albert  C.  Perkins, 
Ph.  D.,  afterwards  the  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  was  also 
president  during  the  same  year. 

The  presidency  had  always  belonged  to  the  Senior  class,  but  in  the 
year  1855  the  Senior  candidate  was  William  Fletcher,  personally  a  weak 
man,  but  strong  in  the  affection  and  the  championship  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  class.  The  Middlers  formed  a  combination  against  him,  and,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  elected  as  president  by  a  majority  of  one,  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh, 
now  Professor  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  College.  The  conduct  of  the  Middle 
class  in  defying  precedent  and  defeating  a  Senior  was  considered  to  be 
mutinous,  and  we  always  supposed  that  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  of  school  sub- 
ordination was  shocked  by  it,  but  he  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Prof- 
Marsh  has  shown  in  his  subsequent  researches  the  same  systematic  energy 
which  he  developed  during  his  Philomathean  campaign,  but  it  has  se- 
cured him  much  larger  victories.  It  is  interesting  to  lookback  upon  these 
early  companions,  and  see,  in  every  instance,  how  thoroughly  the  boy  was 
the  father  of  the  man. 

But  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  Philo  during  those  early  days 
was  that  of  Joseph  Cook.  He  came  down  to  us  from  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y., 
but  had  recently  been  studying  French  literature  in  an  institution  near  Mon- 
treal.* His  first  speech  in  the  society,  an  extemporaneous  address  upon 
"  The  Progress  of  Civilization  in  Canada,"  carried  his  audience  by  storm. 
The  new  speaker  was  at  once  felt  to  be  a  cyclone  among  our  milder  breezes. 
The  young  giant  was  then  what  he  is  now,  bold,  original,  possessed  of  vast 
memory  and  great  power  of  language,  always  found  on  the  moral  side,  and 
adroit  in  showing  that  his  opponent  was  connected  with  the  opposite 
party.  He  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  academic  life  to  .  the  Society,  and 
to  a  large  extent  remodelled  it.  He  prepared  himself  for  weekly  debates 
with  the  most  thorough  research,  and  when  he  became  president,  studied 
Parliamentary  law  exhaustively,  to  prepare  himself  for  presiding  at  the 
meetings.  In  largeness  of  mind  he  surpassed  all ;  his  schemes  were  re- 
markably comprehensive,  but  sometimes  impracticable.     Among  other 

*  Point  aux  Tremble, 
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improvements,  he  carried  through  a  motion  called  "  The  Anti-Deception 
Bill,"  by  which  no  debater  was  allowed  to  advocate  the  side  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.  But  the  rule  could  not  be  enforced,  as  the  speaker  accused 
of  insincerity  was  necessarily  the  sole  witness  in  his  own  case.  I  remem- 
ber once  how  after  quite  an  animated  discussion,  Mr.  Cook  rose,  read 
from  Webster's  Dictionary  the  definition  of  the  leading  word  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  sat  down  without  a  word  of  comment.  He  thus  showed  that 
his  opponents  had  been  completely  mistaken,  and  secured  every  vote  for 
his  side  with  a  storm  of  applause  also.  I  have  never  seen  a  keener  thing 
done  by  a  debater. 

Dear  old  Philo,  how  many  of  the  sons  of  that  generation  have  gone 
to  their  long  home,  and  their  surviving  associates  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  ?  Occasionally  they  read  one  another's  publications  and  learn,  through 
the  public  prints,  of  old  comrades'  welfare.  For  myself,  I  consider  the 
old  Philomathean  to  have  been  the  best  debating  society  with  which  I  was 
ever  connected.  The  societies  in  college  were  tame  and  spiritless  ccm- 
pared  with  her.  For  manly  practice  in  debate,  for  training  in  Parliamen- 
tary law,  in  which  she  was  a  perfect  "  Thomas  B.  Reed,"  I  have  never 
seen  her  equal.  Hundreds  of  able  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  owe 
mainly  to  her  their  ability  to  address  an  audience  or  preside  at  a  meeting. 
And  better  than  gifts  of  oratorical  or  parliamentary  skill,  is  that  manliness 
of  character,  love  of  truth,  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  acquaintance  with  living  issues,  which  she  always  inculcated.  I  trust 
that  she  is  as  serviceable  to  the  Phillipians  of  the  present  day  as  she  was 
to  the  boys  of  1856. 

William  E.  Park,  P. A.  '56. 


B  flDeykan  3BuU-jfiQbt. 


UCH  has  been  said  about  bull-fighting,  anil  the  cruelty  and  savage- 
ness  of  the  sport  is  conJemned  by  all  civilized  nations  except  those 
where  it  is  practised.  It  has  been  a  national  characteristic  of  Spain  for 
centuries,  and  has  been  introduced  into  other  countries  by  Spanish  immi- 
grants. Everything  in  Mexico  is  more  or  less  Spanish,  and  bull-fights  are 
about  as  popular  there  as  they  are  in  Spain. 

A  bull-fight  is  not  an  every-day  occurrence  and  is  only  to  be  seen 
on  feast-days,  holidays,  and  now  and  then  on  Sunday  afternoons.  All  the 
larger  towns  have  permanent  amphitheatres  built  for  this  purpose,  but 
when  necessary,  temporary  structures  are  erected  in  the  smaller  towns. 

While  stopping  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  which  is  the  largest  city  in 
Northeastern  Mexico,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  given  by  the  quadrilla  (bull-fighting  company)  of  Ponciano  Diaz, 
the  most  famous  toreador  in  the  country.  The  bulls  were  to  be  of  the 
celebrated  fighting  breed  of  Morteros,  which  are  bred  especially  for  the 
ring. 

The  Corridor  de  Toros  (bull-ring,  to  use  an  American  term)  was  a 
circular  space,  with  rough  board  seats  built  up  all  around  it.  The  ring 
was  built  of  1x6  planks  nailed  laterally  six  or  eight  inches  apart  on  stout 
posts,  which  were  sunk  into  the  ground  about  every  three  feet,  and  were 
twelve  feet  in  height.  Inside  the  ring  there  were  six  barriers  for  the  men 
to  take  refuge  behind  when  hard  pressed.  They  were  screens  made  of 
rough  boards  and  placed  at  equal  intervals  around  the  fence.  A  shed  was 
built  over  the  seats  all  around  to  protect  the  spectators  from  rain  and  sun, 
but  the  ring,  with  its  earthen  floor,  was  left  open  to  the  sky. 

There  was  a  church  in  course  of  construction  next  to  the  bull-ring, 
which  received  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gate  receipts  to  assist  in  its 
building.  Imagine  one  of  our  churches  receiving  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon's  base-ball  game  ! 

The  method  of  selling  seats  for  the  performance  was  the  same  as  is 
customary  in  such  a  case  the  world  over.    Those  facing  the  sun  sold  fcr 
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twenty-five  cents,  and  those  in  the  shade  for  one  dollar.  Naturally,  the 
sunny  side  of  the  arena  was  crowded  and  the  shady  side  had  room  to  spare. 
There  was  a  great  number  of  soldiers  on  the  sunny  side,  who  seemed  to 
be  out  for  a  holiday  ;  they  were  admitted  at  half  price,  the  advertisements 
reading  :  "  Children  and  troops  half  price."  When  the  crowd  had  as- 
sembled, a  band,  which  made  more  noise  than  music,  discoursed  popular 
airs.  General  Reyes,  governor  of  the  state  (Nueva  Leon),  and  commander 
of  that  military  zone,  occupied  the  judge's  seat,  a  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  shady  side  especially  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

After  some  delay,  the  band  struck  up  a  march,  the  entrance  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  quadrilla  entered,  drawn  up  in  the  order  of 
their  rank.  The  cspada  (swordsman),  or  toreador,  took  the  lead,  march- 
ing with  proud  step  ;  two  matadorcs  followed  him,  men  who  use  the  red 
cloak  to  attract  the  enraged  bull ;  then  came  two  bauderilleros,  who  also 
acted  as  matadorcs.  They  place  the  bandcrillas  (short  darts  with  barbed 
points,  gaily  decorated  with  colored  tissue)  in  the  shoulders  of  the  bull 
when  he  dashes  past  ;  bringing  up  the  rear  were  three  mounted  picadorcs, 
who  contest  with  the  bull  from  horseback  with  the  long  spear.  Those 
who  fought  on  fcot  were  dressed  in  true  toreador  style  ;  a  cloak,  a  jacket 
and  tight-fitting  knee  pants,  red  being  the  most  prcminent  color,  and  all 
heavily  embroidered  ;  they  wore  also  close  fitting  fur  caps.  The  picadoics 
were  dressed  in  the  Mexican  style  ;  large  sombreros  and  highly  decorated 
clothes.  Their  horses  were  poor  specimens,  as  they  were  intended  for 
slaughter  by  the  bulls.  They  were  protected  by  heavy  leather  guards 
covering  the  breast  and  reaching  to  their  knees.  The  picadorcs  have 
spears  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  plain  steel  point.  The  whole  com- 
pany, marching  up,  saluted  the  judge,  then  took  up  their  positions  around 
the  ring. 

The  band  stopped  playing,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  judge  gave 
a  signal  by  means  of  a  bugle  note  from  his  orderly.  There  was  a  commo 
tion  at  the  gate  of  the  bull  pen,  and  the  maddened  animal  burst  into  the 
ring  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  When  he  had  made  several  fruit- 
less dashes  at  the  matadorcs,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  and,  pawing  the  earth,  challenged  them  to  the  attack.    The  judge 
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signalled  again,  this  time  to  open  the  fight.  A  picador,  taking  a  barbed 
disc  decorated  with  long  streamers  of  colored  paper,  put  it  on  the  point  of 
his  spear  and  rode  up  to  the  bull.  The  toro  charged,  but  failed  to  do  any 
damage  ;  when  they  separated,  the  bull  had  the  disc  firmly  fastened  in  his 
shoulder,  and  when  he  tried  to  shake  it  out,  giving  an  angry  bellow,  a  shout 
of  approval  went  up  from  the  crowd.  Another  signal  was  given  ;  then  two 
picadorcs  engaged  the  bull,  and  when  one  was  pressed  too  hard,  the  other 
attacked  the  bull  in  the  rear,  and  this  turn-about  fight  was  kept  up  several 
minutes.  When  the  judge  was  satisfied,  he  dismissed  the  picadores  by  an- 
other note  of  the  bugle,  and  they  left  the  arena. 

Now  came  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most,  difficult  part  of  the 
programme,  the  fixing  of  the  bandarillas  in  the  shoulder  of  the  bull.  A 
banderillero  took  two  of  these  darts,  which  are  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
decorated  with  colored  tissue,  and  are  tipped  with  barbed  steel  points  ;  he 
went  up  in  front  of  the  bull,  having  one  in  each  hand,  and  as  the  toro 
charged,  he  leapt  aside  and  with  the  same  movement  drove  both  the  spears 
into  his  shoulders.  One  of  the  bandcrillas  did  not  stick,  but  a  second  at- 
tempt was  made,  which  met  with  success,  and  he  was  applauded  for  his 
skill. 

Now  came  the  grand  finale  of  the  bout,  the  end  to  which  all  the  pre- 
vious baiting  of  the  bull  tended.  The  espada  was  to  fight  the  bull  single- 
handed  to  the  death.  When  the  signal  was  given,  he  selected  one  of 
several  short  swords  which  were  at  hand.  Planting  himself  in  front  of 
the  bull  and  showing  his  red  cloak,  he  awaited  the  charge.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  scramble,  a  shout  arose  from  the  people,  and  the  bull  gave  a 
bellow.  The  applause  soon  subsided  though,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
sword  had  only  gone  several  inches  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder 
and  remained  sticking  there.  After  several  attempts,  a  matador  pulled 
the  sword  out  by  catching  the  hilt  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak.  The  toreador 
tried  again,  but  scored  another  failure,  and  left  his  sword  stuck  fast.  He 
took  another  sword  ;  again  unsuccessful.  The  judge  called  the  bout  off 
and  ordered  the  bull  to  be  killed.  Two  picadores  came  in,  and  without  de- 
lay threw  the  bull  by  lassoing  his  feet,  and  a  matador  despatched  him 
with  a  dagger  thrust  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    Then  they  fastened  both 
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their  lasssoes  to  the  hind  legs  of  the  bull,  took  a  couple  of  turns  around 
their  pummels,  leaving  a  little  slack,  and,  with  a  flying  start,  dragged  the 
carcass  out  with  a  rush. 

The  rest  of  the  bouts  were  carried  out  with  the  same  order  of  events. 
The  next  bull  was  killed  without  much  credit  to  the  espada,  after  several 
sword  thrusts.  The  third  bull  proved  cowardly,  and  he  was  ordered  out 
by  the  judge,  followed  by  the  disgusted  shouts  of  the  on-lookers.  The 
fourth  one  was  a  little  black  fellow,  very  lively  and  quick.  When  I  re- 
marked that  he  was  too  small  to  put  up  much  of  a  fight,  I  was  told  that 
the  head  of  a  bull,  which  was  lying  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  on  the  ring, 
was  not  any  larger  than  this  one,  yet  his  head  was  preserved  in  commem- 
oration of  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  sixteen  horses  and  one  man  before 
he  had  been  despatched  himself.  This  bull  kept  everybody  moving,  and 
some  of  the  matadorcs  found  the  barriers  to  be  very  opportunely  placed. 
Everything  went  briskly,  and  the  espada  finally  distinguished  himself.  At 
the  first  thrust  he  pierced  the  heart  of  the  bull,  striking  down  between  the 
shoulder  blades,  and  withdrew  his  sword  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  failed  altogether  ;  the  bull  stood  a  moment  facing  him,  then,  his  legs 
giving  away,  he  swayed  and  fell  dead.  Several  more  bulls  were  found  to 
be  cowardly,  and  when  another  one  was  killed  the  entertainment  ended. 

This  was  a  typical  provincial  bull-fight,  and  not  on  a  grand  scale,  such 
as  some  special  occasion  would  demand,  yet  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  the 
average. 

In  the  last  few  years  bull-fighting  has  become  more  popular  than  ever 
in  Mexico  and  bids  fair  to  flourish  for  some  years  to  come. 

J.   IV.  Miller. 


Ibis  IRose. 


A  rose  was  given  him  by  one  most  fair, 

And  in  his  button-hole  was  fastened  where 

The  soft  breeze  kissed  its  leaves,  and  lingered  near 

That  they  the  flowers  answer  then  might  hear. 

He  dropped  the  rose,  and  when  it  struck  the  ground, 
Its  petals  flew  asunder,  and  he  found 
Its  beauty  gone ;  and  then  that  self-same  breeze 
That  once  had  kissed,  now  scattered  'neath  the  trees, 

He  picked  the  drooping  petals  from  the  ground, 
And  every  little  leaflet  that  he  found 
Mocked  and  chided  him  that  he  should  dare 
To  drop  the  rose  she  cherished  with  such  care. 

In  sorrow  then  he  wandered  by  the  brook 
Until  in  some  sequestered,  quiet  nook 
A  hermit,  whom  he  found,  said  with  a  sigh  : 
"  Whatever  rose  is  parched,  must  surely  die." 

Kenneth  Bruce. 


a  Debt  mc\\  fl>ato. 


'^^pvHE  boys  had  called  our  rooms  "The  Flies,"  and  our  door  the  "stage 
entrance  ,:  ever  since  our  Sophomore  year,  and  it  was  all  caused  by  a 
way  we  had  of  amusing  our  friends  once  in  a  while  ;  in  short  Charlie  and 
I  could  take  off  a  negro  dialogue  or  the  rather  ambiguous  conversation 
between  an  Englishman  and  a  touchy  little  "  Frenchy  "  to  perfection,  so 
the  boys  said. 

Charles's  father  was  one  of  our  prominent  comic  actors  and  carica- 
turists at  that  time,  and  his  son  had  inherited  no  small  portion  of  his 
talent  in  that  line;  for  his  droll  mimicry  and  side-splitting  "  take-offs  " 
were  a  never-failing  refreshing  source  of  amusement  as  we  sat  around 
our  cozy  brick  fireplace  of  a  winter's  evening,  singing  and  having  a  good 
time  in  general. 

In  the  attic  above  us  lived  Uncle  Henry,  or,  as  we  dubbed  him  for 
short,  Uncle  Eb,  on  account  of  his  shining  ebony  face.  Once  in  a  while 
—  I  guess  I  had  better  say  invariably- — when  our  hilarity  and  the  smoke 
of  our  pipes  awakened  the  old  gentleman  in  his  den,  Uncle  Eb's  rheumatic 
step  was  to  be  heard  slowly  descending  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  his 
kind  old  phiz  was  to  be  seen  'grinning  in  at  our  door  as  he  drawled  out, 
"  Gorry,  at  it  again  !  "  and  then  with  a  wheezing  chuckle  he  would  gingerly 
settle  down  with  a  grunt  on  the  thickly-pillowed  divan  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  rolling  about  in  laughter.  Ah,  happy  days  were  those.  How 
often  does  my  mind  fondly  go  back  to  them  as  I  sit  vaguely  dreaming  late 
at  night  in  my  office. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  that  moonlight  row  on  the  river  with  old 
Joe.    Haven't  I  ever  told  you  ?  —  no  ?    Well,  you  must  hear  it. 

Old  Joe  was  another  one  of  our  friends,  after  the  style  of  Uncle  Eb, 
only  Joe  was  a  native  of  the  Green  Isle,  He  had  a  round,  jolly  red  face, 
and  a  shock  of  red  hair,  with  a  flaming  full  beard.  He  was  always  ready 
to  joke  and  carry  on  ;  and,  more  than  that,  not  at  all  averse  to  three  or 
four  glasses  of  beer  after  a  long  row. 

Old  Joe  was  a  river  boatman,  as  you  may  have  guessed.    Not  infre- 
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quently  we  were  accustomed  to  getting  him  to  take  us  for  an  evening 
row  on  the  river,  for  we  were  to  lazy  to  row  ourselves.  It  was  a  great 
rest  after  a  day's  hard  work.  As  we  sat  in  the  stern  with  our  pipes 
lit,  we  could  see  the  glaring  lights  of  the  city  fade  into  tiny  stars  as 
as  we  left  them  ;  and  the  lights  on  the  other  boats  and  pleasure-craft 
nickered  and  disappeared  like  fickle  will-o'-the-wisps  in  their  marshy  home, 
as  the  gentle  swash  of  the  water  at  the  prow,  together  with  the  rhythmic 
creak  of  the  oar-locks,  almost  lulled  us  to  sleep.  But  it  was  not  always  a 
a  gentle  dream  like  this,  for  Joe  was  an  unmerciful  joker  and  "  horser," 
as  the  boys  had  it. 

He  was  always  twitting  us  with  the  same  remark  :  "  Whoi,  don't  you 
ever  invoite  some  goirls  with  yoi  ? "  and  we  would  answer,  "  Oh,  we  like 
you  better,  the  girls  are  a  nuisance,  Joe." 

But  one  June,  at  the  end  of  our  Junior  year  his  jibes  became  so  un- 
bearable that  we  decided  that  we  must  find  a  lasting  remedy  ;  so  we  set 
our  heads  to  work.  One  night  as  Charlie  and  I  were  approaching  Joe's 
wharf,  Charlie  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  great  guffaw,  and  commenced 
to  whack  his  knee  and  — 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  I  said.    "Are  you  crazy  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  managed  to  get  out  ;  "  I've  got  an  idea." 

"Well,  out  with  it  then." 

"  You  know  my  cousin  Fannie,  in   Street  ?    Well,  I'm  going 

to  go  up  to  her  house  to-morrow,  and  get  one  of  her  dresses.  I'll  get 
her  to  rig  me  up  in  it,  and  you  can  take  me  out  rowing  with  Old  Joe. 
It's  leap  year,  you  know,  and  I'll  propose  to  you  in  the  most  extravagant 
fashion.  Joe  '11  be  so  balled,  he  will  not  know  where  he's  at.  We'll  play 
the  new  woman  business,  see  ?" 

You  can  just  bet  I  saw,  and  we  were  soon  planning  the  minor  fea- 
tures of  our  scheme.  The  next  evening  the  moon  rose  clear  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  Eight  o'clock  found  us  wending  our  way,  arm  in  arm,  to  old  Joe's 
quarters.  Charlie  looked  fine  —  just  like  a  girl !  He  had  a  hood  over  his 
head,  which  entirely  hid  his  lack  of  hair.  The  size  of  his  shoes  was  the 
only  visible  drawback  to  his  complete  disguise. 

You  can  imagine  Joe's  surprise  and  consternation  when  he  saw  my 
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companion  standing  on  the  little  wooden  wharf.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her 
he  commenced  to  scrape  and  bow  in  his  own  odd  fashion  ;  and  when 
Charlie  returned  his  chaste  salute,  Joe  was  delighted.  I  must  confess 
that  Charlie's  awkward  efforts  to  cover  his  shoes  almost  made  me  give 
the  game  dead  away  thus  early. 

"It's  an  iligant  aivnin',  miss,"  he  deftly  ventured,  as  he  commenced 
to  unfasten  the  painter. 

"  It's  a  deuced  peachy  moon,"  replied  my  fair  friend. 

Poor  Joe,  the  look  of  astonishment  and  disgust  on  his  face  almost 
drove  me  frantic,  and  I  could  see  Charlie  shaking  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. His  remark  was  rather  too  dangerous,  I  thought  ;  but  Joe  never 
caught  on. 

"  Er-er-er-shure,"  he  finally  managed  to  reply  ;  and  then  he  com- 
menced to  putter  about  the  dock,  muttering  to  himself.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  embark,  Joe  whispered  to  me  on  the  sly,  "  Don't  ye  have  nothin' 
to  do  with  that  'ooman  ;  she's  a  bad  character,  I've  seen  her  afore." 

I  knew  Charlie  heard  it,  for  I  could  tell  that  by  his  erratic  move- 
ments and  the  way  he  used  his  handkerchief. 

Well,  finally  we  got  started,  and  Joe  was  so  nervous  that  he  com- 
menced to  row  at  a  most  unmerciful  pace. 

"Hold  on,  Joe,"  I  shouted,  nearly  bursting  into  a  guffaw,  "don't  row 
so  fast."  Charlie  and  I  sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  so  as  not  to  be  caught 
giggling,  and  so  as  to  arouse  his  curiosity  ;  and  we  could  see  by  the  bright 
moonlight  his  every  movement. 

When  we  were  well  out  into  the  river,  we  commenced  our  dialogue. 
Charlie  heaped  loving  words  and  epithets  upon  me  in  profusion.  Joe  was 
so  rattled  that  he  actually  sought  solace  in  his  pipe,  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady,  too.  He  was  evidently  lonesome,  for  he  hemmed  and  hawed  like  a 
bull-frog.  But  we  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Then  he  began  to  mutter 
to  himself.  We  overheard  one  sage  remark  that  nearly  convulsed  us. 
"  Oi  dont  loike  these  sparkin'  expidishuns,  d — d  if  I  do.  Wish'd  I  war 
at  'ome." 

By  this  time  Charlie  became  very  vehement.  His  tone  grew  louder 
and  more  eager,  according  to  true  romantic  style.    We  observed  at  this 
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point  that  Joe  scooped  up  some  water  and  put  it  on  the  oarlocks  to  pre- 
vent their  squeaking,  and  thus  aid  his  hearing.  Then  he  rowed  very 
carefully,  and  craned  his  scrawny  neck  around  toward  us.  Then  Charlie 
proposed  to  me.  His  impassioned  gestures  made  Joe  stop  rowing  almost 
entirely,  and  we  could  almost  see  his  ear  stretch  out  to  catch  our  every 
syllable.  After,  some  hesitation  came  my  timid  answer,  "Yes,  Louise, 
darling." 

"  D — d  little  fool,"  we  heard  Joe  ejaculate,  as  he  shook  his  flaring 
beard. 

Oh  dear,  did'nt  we  roar.  Charlie  burst  out,  "  Ha-ha-ha  ;  darned  if 
I  haven't  bust  my  suspender !  " —  then  turning  to  Joe,  we  shouted,  "Joe, 
the  beers  are  on  you  this  time  !  " 

Joe  jumped  about  three  feet,  and  the  boat  shipped  about  a  barrel 
of  water.  It  took  several  minutes  before  we  could  explain  the  status  quo 
to  Joe. 

He  took  the  joke  well,  but  he  never  mentioned  girls  to  us  after  that. 
And  for  once  Joe  stood  treat.  C.  TJiaggson. 
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FEW  months  before  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
^  Emancipation,  my  friend  Ed  Cushman  invited  me  to  spend  a  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  at  his  house,  which  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Augusta 
College,  where  we  were  students  and  classmates.  The  invitation  being 
accepted,  we  drove  over  Friday  evening  together  in  great  expectations  of 
a  fine  time.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  Ed  and  I  were  in  high 
spirits.  Our  coming  had  been  announced  some  time  before,  so  Ed  looked 
forward  to  a  hearty  welcome. 

When  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  fine  old  Southern  mansion,  we  were 
met  by  Mr.  Cushman,  who  greeted  us  both  with  much  less  enthusiasm 
than  we  expected.  Ed  read  trouble  in  his  father's  face,  but  hesitated  to 
ask  him  any  questions  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  although  I  had  been 
on  several  previous  visits  to  his  home. 

Everything  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  under  some  gloom.  Ed's 
little  brothers  and  sister  were  quieter  than  was  the'r  wont  on  an  occasion 
of  Ed's  home-coming.  Even  the  slaves  seemed  to  have  caught  the  con- 
tagion. One  of  the  slaves,  Ed's  special  boy,  was  born  on  the  same 
day  as  Ed  had  been,  and  had  grown  up  to  be  particlarly  his.  I  had  not 
seen  him,  and  before  I  retired  I  suspected  he  had  something  to  do  with 
the  circumstance.  Could  it  be  that  Tom  had  died  ?  or,  almost  as  bad,  had 
run  away  ? 

When  one  of  the  slaves  carried  my  candle  up  to  my  room  to  light 
me  to  bed,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  enquire  what  the  cause  of  th's 
solemnity  was. 

"  O,  sah  !"  he  said,  "Tom's  done  been  'spected." 

"  'Spected  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Massa  'spects  him  ob  stealing!  " 

Great  Heavens  !  Tom  suspected  of  stealing.  Tom  who  had  been 
trusted  more  than  any  negro  on  the  plantation.  Tom  had  grown  up  with 
Ed,  and  had  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  frolics  before  Ed  had  gone 
to  college.    He  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  almost  of  a  white  man, 
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and  although  he  had  gotten  into  a  couple  of  scrapes,  before  they  were  not 
very  serious.  He  had  often  gone  with  Ed  and  me  when  we  went  squirrel 
hunting,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  shot  in  the  country. 

I  did  not  ask  any  more  questions  then,  thinking  I  would  get  a  truer 
and  fuller  report  the  next  clay. 

In  the  morning,  as  I  expected,  I  learned  the  whole  story.  Mr. 
Cushman  had  received  a  hundred  dollars  from  a  tenant,  and  as  he  was 
going  down  town  to  the  bank  in  a  short  time,  he  went  to  his  closet  to  put 
the  money  in  another  coat,  for  he  had  on  his  smoking  jacket.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  was  called  from  the  room,  leaving  Tom  alone  in  the 
room  clearing  up.  When  he  returned  Tom  had  finished  and  had  left. 
Putting  on  his  street  coat,  Mr.  Cushman  started  for  the  bank  to  make 
the  deposit.  When  he  arrived  he  felt  for  the  money.  It  was  not  there. 
He  was  put  out  at  first,  but  suspicion  never  entered  his  head.  "  I  prob- 
ably put  it  somewhere  else  and  forgot  it,"  he  thought. 

When  he  came  home  he  made  a  personal  search  before  mentioning 
the  affair  to  the  family,  but  was  unable  to  find  the  money  anywhere.  He 
looked  in  all  his  desk  drawers  and  into  the  pockets  of  such  other  coats 
as  hung  in  the  closet,  but  in  vain. 

After  his  fruitless  search  he  told  the  family  of  the  loss.  Suspicion 
devolved  upon  Tom,  so  he  was  brought  forth  to  confess  or  deny  the 
charge,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Tom  flatly  denied  the  accusation,  and  was  all  broken  up  at  being 
thought  a  thief.  He  was  not  guarded  ;  it  was  not  necessary.  He  moped 
about  the  house  or  barn  in  the  most  disconsolate  manner,  and  the  other 
slaves  were  convinced  of  his  guiltlessness,  but  Mr.  Cushman  was  a  little 
afraid  it  might  be  affected  to  throw  them  off  the  scent. 

Ed  demanded  another  search.  He  could  not  believe  Tom  guilty  of 
such  an  act.  We  started  in  immediately.  Ed  went  through  every  coat 
in  the  closet,  and  at  last  found  one  that  had  a  tear  in  the  lining  just  under 
the  inside  pocket.  Down  went  his  hand  inside  the  lining,  and  he  trium- 
phantly drew  forth  the  missing  money. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Tom's  vindication  on  the  part  of  all  except 
Tom  himself.    He  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  an 
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object  of  suspicion.  On  Saturday  he  came  to  Mr.  Cushman  and  asked 
him  to  sell  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  sell  you,  Tom  ;  I  did  you  an  injustice  in  suspect- 
ing you,  and  I  apologize  for  it." 

"  Please  sell  me,  massa,"  he  pleaded,"  I  can't  lib  in  dis  house  no  mo', 
Ps  been  'spected." 

"  But,  Tom,"  Mr.  Cushman  said,  "we  respect  you  all  the  more,  and 
I  warrant  you'll  be  better  treated  than  ever." 

"  Yes,  massa,  that  may  be  so  ;  but  Pse  been  'spected  and  can't 
lib  here." 

"  You'll  get  over  is  in  a  couple  of  days,"  said  Mr.  Cushman,  and 
left  him. 

Ed  and  I  went  back  to  college  that  night  thinking  it  would  be  all 
right  in  a  few  days.  In  a  few  days,  however,  Ed  got  a  letter  from  home 
saying  they  had  decided  to  sell  Tom,  as  he  did  not  get  over  the  effect  of 
the  suspicion.  He  eat  nothing  nor  did  any  work,  and  looked  miserable 
all  the  time.  Mr.  Cushman  finally  told  him  if  he  could  find  a  new  master 
who  would  treat  him  well,  and  with  whom  he  would  be  happy,  he  would  sell 
him.  "  I  will  let  you  go  and  hunt  up  some  man  that  you  would  like  to 
live  with,  but  I  trust  you  to  be  back  by  Saturday,"  was  Mr.  Cushman's 
injunction.  So  Tom  went  off  to  seek  a  new  master,  and  Ed  and  I  deci- 
ded to  be  at  the  sale  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  came,  but  no  Tom  with  his  new 
master. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  see  him  again,"  said  Mr.  Cushman,  somwhat 
angrily. 

Ed,  on  the  other  hand,  stuck  up  for  his  old  play-fellow.  "  He  will 
be  here  before  six,  or  I  am  a  loser,"  he  said,  and  his  prophesy  was  true. 

A  few  minutes  after  five  we  saw  Tom  coming  up  the  road  in  a  car- 
riage with  a  stranger,  so  we  were  prepared  to  meet  them. 

When  the  two  alighted,  Tom  walked  up  to  Mr.  Cushman,  and  said, 
"  Massa,  dis  am  Mistah  Strong,  my  new  massa." 

After  the  formality  of  an  introduction  Mr.  Cushman  said  to  Tom. 
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"  My  boy,  are  you  sure  you  want  to  go  ?  I  don't  want  to  sell  you  ; 
I  never  sold  a  slave  yet ;  but  if  you  can't  live  here,  I  must  let  you  go." 

Tom  was  determined  to  go  ;  so  after  some  exxhanging  papers  and 
money,  Tom  said  good-by  to  all,  and  rode  off  with  his  new  master,  leaving 
the  house  in  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Ed  and  I  were  glad  to  get  back 
to  college  for  once. 

As  the  property  of  slavery  was  becoming  very  uncertain,  and  as  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  so  soon  followed,  I  heard  of  no  slave  sale 
in  that  state  after  that  of  Tom's. 

y.  B.  Richardson. 


an  Hcctoent. 

"  \Y7"ID  de  sun,  Ned." 

"  Wid  de  sun,  Sam,  I'll  be  hyar." 
With  this  they  parted. 

As  you  will  have  already  seen  from  their  language,  Ned  and  Sam 
were  full-blooded  negroes.  They  were  also  of  the  same  age,  cousins,  and 
great  friends.  They  had  been  born  on  the  same  plantation  of  Hubbard's 
on  which  they  were  now  living,  —  born  within  three  days  and  fifty  feet 
of  each  other,  and  since  then  they  had  lived  even  nearer  —  usually  within 
five  feet.  They  were  good  follows  and  had  a  good  master.  Old  Hubbard 
was  one  of  the  more  decent  slave-holders.  If  he  had  thought  it  wrong  to 
hold  slaves  he  would  never  have  done  it.  He  often  said  his  conscience 
was  perfectly  at  rest  on  the  matter  ;  negroes  were  far  better  off  with  a 
master  to  take  care  of  them  than  they  could  ever  be  when  looking  out  for 
themselves  ;  he  was  treating  his  slaves  well,  and  urged  right  living  among 
them,  etc.  Nowadays,  doubtless,  we  have  no  patience  with  his  short- 
sighted arguments,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Hubbard's  slaves 
were  a  very  contented  and  good  set.  The  greater  part  of  them,  including 
Sam  and  Ned,  were  faithful  members  of  a  neighboring  Methodist  church. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  a  gala  day  in  the  southern  city.  It  was  its 
centennial  anniversary,  and  a  grand  celebration  was  to  be  held.  It  was 
on  this  account  the  kindly  Hubbard  had  declared  a  holiday  for  his  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  Ned  and  Sam  were  planning  when  we  overheard  them 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

When  Ned  and  Sam  made  an  engagement,  they  they  always  consci- 
entiously kept  it.  This  time  was  no  exception,  and  before  the  sun  had 
half  dispelled  the  darkness,  the  two  faithful  friends  were  fast  approaching 
the  city.  Early  as  they  were,  the  city  was  already  astir,  making  the  final 
preparations  for  the  great  day,  The  day  was  not  the  best  for  a  celebra- 
tion. The  temperature  was  very  congenial,  but  clouds  were  hanging 
low  and  the  light  land  breeze  promised  no  speedy  clearing.  Still  Ned 
and  Sam  were  in  the  highest  of  spirits.    The  heavy  cotton  crop  had  kept 
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them  very  busy  at  the  plantation,  and  they  had  not  seen  the  city  for 
many  a  day.  But  they  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  keenly  for  this,  and  went 
about  approving  everything  —  races,  decoration,  procession  and  all.  But 
more  than  anything  else,  they  longed  for  the  balloon  ascension. 

For  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  ascension,  they  watched 
the  great  balloon  filling  with  gas  and  tugging  harder  and  harder  at  its 
weights.  There  were  some  ugly  rumors  around  that  the  ascension  would 
have  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  land  breeze.  But  still  the  balloon 
was  prepared,  in  hope  for  a  favorable  change  in  the  weather.  In  their 
imaginations  Sam  and  Ned  saw  it  ascend  a  hundred  times.  They  won- 
dered how  the  city  would  look  from  the  clouds,  and  longed  to  go  up  with 
the  five  aeronauts.  Presently  the  hopeful  crowds  began  to  gather,  pouring 
in  from  all  points  to  see  the  best  sight  of  the  day.  As  the  crowds  in- 
creased, Ned  and  Sam  grew  more  and  more  excited,  when  suddenly  an 
accident  happened.  Without  the  least  warning  one  of  the  cords  attached 
to  a  sandbag  parted,  and  with  the  sudden  lurch  caused  by  this,  another 
and  another.  The  workmen  who  had  been  tending  the  monster  quickly 
called  for  help,  and  some  of  the  spectators,  among  them  Sam  and  Ned, 
at  once  ran  forward,  and  grabbing  the  ropes,  strove  with  might  and  main 
to  hold  the  struggling  monster.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  tension 
had  become  unevenly  distributed,  arid  anchor  after  anchor  gave  way  in 
quick  succession,  until  it  was  evident  that  the  great  bird  was  about  to 
escape.  Then  came  the  quick,  warning  cry  to  the  struggling  men  to  let 
go  and  run  for  their  lives.  All  strove  to  obey,  and  all  succeeded  save 
one.  That  one  was  poor  Sam.  With  a  bound  the  great  bag  shot  into 
the  air,  and  Sam  struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  entangling  cords, 
was  borne  up  with  it. 

Have  you  ever  experienced  the  intensity  of  such  a  moment  ?  The 
surrounding  multitudes  stood  dumb  with  awe.  Every  face  was  turned 
upward,  all  eyes  were  following  that  struggling  form  now  disappearing  in 
the  low-hanging  mists.  All  knew  what  it  meant  —  that  the  balloon,  with- 
out its  basket,  without  its  weights,  with  one  man  instead  of  five,  would 
soar  high  and  long  ;  that  the  land  breeze  would  bear  it  far  out  over  the 
deep  and  Sam,  finally  overcome,  would  find  his  grave  in  the  ocean  depths, 
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It  was  so  still  we  heard  the  distant  Old  North  clock  striking,  and  its  tone 
seemed  very  mournful.  There  was  no  shouting,  no  excitement  —  our  feel- 
ing was  too  intense  for  that,  no  weeping  —  our  grief  was  too  sudden  and 
tco  deep.  Thousands  of  minds,  thousands  of  hearts,  thousands  of — but, 
hark  !  Gently,  clearly,  floating  down  from  the  clouds  above  there  comes 
a  voice  singing  —  Sam's  voice  singing,  "  Abide  with  me,"  Oh  !  can  we 
who  were  there  ever  forget  that  tremor,  almost  a  shudder,  which  vibrated 
through  that  mighty  host  as  that  clear  voice  broke  upon  us  ?  Our  feeling 
had  been  intense  before,  and  this  seemed  almost  too  much. 

"  Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes  ; 
Shine  through  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies ; " 

Perhaps  the  clouds  above  him  are  getting  thinner  now. 

"Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee;" 
And  now  maybe  he  has  left  the  mists,  and  is  freely  soaring  away  into 
the  limitless  blue  vault  above.  Below  him  stretches  the  mist-wrapped 
earth,  whose  "vain  shadows  "  have  fallen  upon  him  for  the  last  time. 
From  above,  like  "  heaven's  morning,"  the  glorious  sun  shines  down  upon 
him  with  rays  which  intervening  clouds  can  never  again  cut  off  from  his 
gaze  ;  while  to  us  vaguely  looking  upward,  vainly  trying  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  mist  and  catch  sight  of  the  glory  above,  there  still  comes  that  voice,  like 
a  voice  from  beyond  the  grave,  falling  softly,  falling  gently  on  the  ear, 
"  In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

That  was  all.  The  crowds  turned,  and  in  a  strange  and  impressive 
stillness  went  slowly  away.  Men  were  thinking,  who  had  never  thought 
before.  As  we  passed  a  bar-room  a  man  in  the  door-way  said,  with  a 
sneer,  "  Humph,  only  a  nigger."  Quick  as  a  flash,  a  man  behind  us  an- 
swered him,  "  Only  an  angel." 

J.  A.  Richards, 


Gbe  Blue  ant)  Mbtte. 


A  SONG. 

Let  us  join  and  sing  the  praises 

Of  our  colors  ever  dear, 
Beneath  old  Phillip's  banner 

We  never  need  to  fear. 
Around  our  glorious  emblem 

Is  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
And  ever  will  we  triumph 

In  the  colours  Blue  and  White. 

And  when  our  band  is  scattered, 

Though  our  ways  be  far  apart, 
Still  will  those  dear  old  colors 

Cling  closer  to  each  heart. 
Let  each  man  do  his  duty 

In  his  struggle  for  the  right, 
And  share  the  fadeless  glory 

Of  the  colors  Blue  and  White. 

J.  B.  Richardson. 


a  1bare  ant>  Ibounb  Cbaee. 


HARE  and  hound  chase  on  horseback  is  probably  something  of  a 


novelty  to  some,  although  it  is  a  sport  much  indulged  in  by  our 
English  cousins. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  game,  a  few  words  of  explanation  will 
not  be  amiss.  One  side  is  supposed  to  be  the  hares,  the  other  side,  the 
hounds.  The  former  carry  large  bags  filled  with  bits  of  paper,  which  they 
scatter  to  make  a  trail  for  their  pursuers,  the  hounds.  One  unfamiliar 
to  the  sport  would  hardly  realize  how  much  territory  is  covered  by  these 
tough  western  ponies,  during  three  or  four  hours  time. 

Harry  and  Dick  Sanders,  both  Illinois  fellows,  were  cousins.  Harry 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  at  his  country  home,  situated  seme  ten  miles 
from  B — .  Dick  lived  in  the  city,  although  a  good  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  upon  his  father's  large  farm.  Harry,  a  large  muscular  fellow,  was 
never  more  at  home  than  when  riding  Irene,  his  favorite  pony,  across  the 
broad,  level  prairies.  Dick,  although  the  older,  was  slight  and  dark,  and 
it  has  often  been  said  that  he  and  his  mustang,  Billy,  were  hard  to  beat. 
The  boys  had  been  training  their  horses  for  the  most  exciting  chase  yet  to 
be  held.  Harry  was  to  be  leader  of  the  hares  and  Dick  was  was  to  head 
the  hounds. 

The  evening  before  the  day  set  had  arrived,  eight  or  ten  boys  from 
the  city  had  just  ridden  up  to  the  large  homestead  of  Harry's  father.  After 
a  hearty  supper,  in  which  "Aunt  Fanny's "  (as  the  boys  called  Mrs. 
Sanders)  sweetmeats  mysteriously  vanished,  the  crowd  gathered  about  the 
cheerful  log  fire  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  next  day's  chase.  At  this 
moment  a  chorus  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  hall.  The  boys  were  com- 
pletely thunderstruck  when  ten  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  B —  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  room,  of  course  taking  the  boys  utterly  by  surprise.  They 
had  come  on  the  evening  train,  having  kept  Aunt  fanny's  invitation  a 
secret,  so  that  the  boys  might  be  agreeably  surprised  by  their  sudden 
arrival. 

Flora  Filer,  a  beautiful  brunette,  with  large  brown  eyes,  was  the  ring- 
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leader  of  the  crowd,  and  so  vivacious  and  entertaining  that  she  was  popu- 
larity itself.  Harry  worshipped  the  ground  she  walked  on  and  his  numerous 
attentions  were  very  noticeable.  Frances  Condell,  another  handsome 
brunette,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  girls  in  B — ,  was  greatly  admired 
by  Dick.  The  two  were  inseparable,  and  a  report  was  noised  about  that 
they  were  engaged. 

The  evening  was  spent  roasting  chestnuts  and  telling  stories  around  the 
bright  hickory  blaze,  the  girls  doing  their  share  of  the  story  telling 
admirably.  An  early  hour  for  bed  was  advisable,  as  the  start  was  to  be 
made  at  seven  the  next  morning.  After  a  drink  of  sweet  cider  all  around, 
the  merry  party  dispersed  amid  merry  wishes  of  good  luck  for  the  morrow 
from  the  girls.  The  morning  dawned  fair  but  hot,  and  by  six-thirty  ponies 
of  all  colors  and  sizes  had  made  their  appearance,  each  bearing  its  confident 
rider. 

By  seven  all  was  in  readiness.  The  moment  of  the  start  had  come  at 
last  and  two  boys  mounted  upon  their  favorite  ponies,  headed  by  Harry, 
were  eagerly  awaiting  the  word  which  would  send  them  on  their  long 
ride.  Ten  minutes  was  allowed  them  as  a  start.  If  they  returned  after 
a  lapse  of  three  hours  without  being  caught  by  their  pursuers,  they  would 
be  the  winners.  The  sight  was  a  pretty  one  and  well  worth  coming  to  see. 
The  boys  flushed  with  excitement,  cast  hurried  glances  to  the  crowd  of 
pretty  girls,  who  were  intently  watching  all  the  preliminaries.  "I  know 
Harry  will  win,"  said  Flora  Filer,  "  see  how  well  he  sits  his  horse  and  he 
appears  to  be  so  cool,"  "  I  will  wager  five  pounds  of  Huyler's  that  Dick 
will  catch  him,"  cried  Frances  Condell,  her  pretty  blue  eyes  sparkling 
with  enthusiasm.  "Taken,"  said  Flora,  at  the  same  time  casting  an 
admiring  glance  at  her  champion.  Dick,  who  was  tightening  his  saddle- 
girth  near  by,  resolved  that  nothing  but  a  dead  horse  would  keep  him  from 
winning  ;  and  he  was  confident  that  his  "  Billy  "  could  keep  it  up  as  long 
as  any  of  them. 

At  seven-ten  there  was  a  pistol  shot,  immediately  followed  by  a  clatter 
of  hoofs,  and  the  three  hares  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  minutes  from  now  on  seemed  like  hours  to  the  remaining  twelve 
horsemen.    Their  intelligent  animals  knew  well  that  something  unusual 
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was  about  to  occur,  and  appeared  as  anxious  to  be  off  as  their  riders. 
Again  the  pistol  sounded  and  at  the  same  moment  the  dozen  ponies  flashed 
by  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  day  was  hot,  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
riding  the  horses  began  to  show  the  effects  of  such  a  swift  pace.  For  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  miles  the  twelve  were  bunched  ;  but  now  two  or  three 
showed  signs  of  dropping  out.  After  two  hours  had  passed,  but  eight 
were  following  the  three  hares,  who  were  fast  reeling  off  miles  of  territory 
under  the  leadership  of  Harry,  who  seemed  inspired,  and  his  handsome 
face,  flushed  with  excitement,  bore  a  confident  smile,  which  to  his  two 
comrades  meant  victory,  so  great  was  their  confidence  in  him.  He  jumped 
logs  and  fences  as  if  on  wings. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  half  only  five  of  the  original  hounds 
were  able  to  keep  up.  The  pace  had  been  too  hard  for  the  remaining 
seven  whose  ponies  were  unable  to  travel  further.  The  bits  of  paper  led 
through  country  towns,  hay  fields,  thick  timber,  in  fact,  wherever  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  go  Harry  trailed  his  paper  scent. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  three  hours  were  up,  four  boys  still  galloped 
after  their  fleet  eluders,  the  hares.  Dick's  horse,  Billy,  was  still  game 
and  showed  up  well  the  good  qualities  of  which  his  master  had  been  so 
justly  proud.  For,  although  he  had  covered  almost  fifty  miles  of  territory 
he  showed  no  signs  of  letting  up.  At  this  moment  the  three  hares  were 
sighted  about  half  a  mile  off.  Now  came  the  race  to  the  finish  which 
was  probably  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  gap  slowly  lessened  between  them, 
every  second  counted.  Both  boys  thought  of  the  two  girls  under  the 
distant  shade  trees,  who,  at  this  time,  were  anxiously  endeavoring  to 
distinguish  the  riders.  Each  imagined  the  satisfaction  of  having  her  boy 
win,  as  they  thought  of  them  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  little  realize- 
ing  at  the  time  how  true  their  thoughts  would  be  in  later  years. 

The  race  during  the  last  half  mile  called  into  play  every  nerve  of 
horse  and  rider.  Dick  was  riding  Billy  to  his  utmost  limit,  and  with  whip 
and  spur  came  flying  after  Harry  and  his  two  companions,  who,  with  a 
magnificent  burst  of  speed,  in  which  Harry's  horse  easily  led,  crossed  the 
line  some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  Dick  and  his,  now,  only  two  followers. 
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Harry's  noble  horse,  Irene,  by  a  last  grand  effort,  had  won  fame  for 
herself  and  rider.  He  sprang  lightly  from  the  saddle,  seemingly  as  fresh 
as  when  the  start  was  made,  three  long  hours  before.  He  was  soon  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  crowd  of  pretty  girls;  being  the  envy  of  his  tired 
followers,  who  were  now  slowly  leading  off  their  worn  out  horses.  Flora 
Filer,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  her  pretty  companions,  wore  an  exquisite 
white  swiss  gown,  which  was  a  charming  addition  to  her  already  beautiful 
self.  She  was  a  picture,  to  be  sure,  and  Harry's  admiration  for  her  was 
doubly  increased  by  her  great  beauty  and  easy  graceful  manners. 

The  large  crowd  of  spectators  now  began  to  disperse,  but  the  young 
people  from  B  —  had  brought  their  dinners,  and  the  beautiful  green  lawn 
was  soon  converted  into  an  open  air  "  Halle  a  manger."  After  dinner  the 
merry  picnickers  divided  into  small  groups,  some  sought  the  ever  popular 
hammock,  others  drove,  while  the  more  energetic  played  croquet.  At  about 
dusk  light  refreshments  were  served,  after  which  the  carriages  were  brought 
up,  and  with  a  hearty  good-night  to  "  Aunt  Fanny,"  the  teams  started  on 
their  journey  homeward.  The  road  led  through  the  most  picturesque  por- 
tion of  Illinois.  A  full  moon  shed  its  soft  mellow  bright  light  over  all, 
making  the  drive  back  a  safe,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,  which  ended  a 
happy  and  memorable  day.  L.  IV.  F. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS. 


"I  AST  year  the  matter  of  a  class  emblem  aroused  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion  which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  till  the 
graduation  day.  Little  discussion  is  now  heard  about  the  ultimate  choice 
of  a  pipe  for  an  emblem  ;  instead,  one  hears  little  but  criticism  and  cen- 
sure. A  majority  of  the  class  of  '95  were  carried  away  by  their  desire  for 
a  thing  which  appears  after  cool  reflection  to  be  most  undesirable  and  un- 
representative. We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  really  considered  a 
pipe  a  proper  emblem,  for  a  surprisingly  small  number  were  actually 
bought.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  number  sold  to  '95  was  less  than 
half  the  majority  that  voted  for  a  pipe.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
few  thoughtless  fellows,  who  really  did  not  favor  it,  did  vote  for  it  in  order 
to  defeat  a  few  fellows  who  decidedly  opposed  it,  because  they  considered 
these  fellows  "goody-goodies."  Their  cool  judgment  was  displaced  by 
their  less  discretionary  feelings. 

Now,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  advisability  of  having  caps 
and  gowns  for  the  Senior  class.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  whether  this 
should  be  done  or  not,  but  we  do  strongly  urge  that  careful  thought  be 
given  to  this  subject.  There  is  much  to  say  for  and  against  their  adop- 
tion.   Caps  and  gowns  are  always  associated  with  the  dignity  of  a  college 
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Senior  ;  they  might  seem  ridiculous  in  a  school.  The  custom  of  wearing 
them  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  one,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  more  than  two-thirds,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  purses  of  the 
class.  The  fellows  of  '96  should  be  very  sure  of  the  entire  propriety 
and  necessity  of  an  emblem  which  would  be  useless  even  as  a  memento 
afterward,  and  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  all,  before  they  adopt  it. 


THE  "GYM." 

We  have  heard  complaints  on  all  sides  because  the  winter  tourna- 
ments have  been  given  up  through  lack  of  entries.  It  is,  truly,  a  fact  to 
be  deplored,  but  there  must,  naturally,  be  some  cause  or  causes  for  it ;  and 
may  not  the  wretched  condition  of  the  gymnasium  account  largely  for 
this  falling  off  of  interest  ?  When  the  horizontal  tar  is  gone  entirely, 
causing  the  vaulting  bar  to  do  double  duty  ;  when  the  parallel  bars  are 
rickety  and  the  chest  weights  are  either  broken  or  too  rusty  to  work  easily, 
while  there  are  but  two  or  three  pairs  of  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  in 
the  whole  gymnasium,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  interest  can  be 
taken  in  gymnastic  work.  Down  stairs,  too,  in  the  bowling  alleys,  there 
are  scarcely  enough  pins  for  one  alley,  and  half  of  them  are  candle  pins  ; 
while  there  are  but  two  or  three  balls  large  enough  to  be  of  much  use,  all 
badly  nicked.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  is  it  any  wonder  there  is  no 
interest  taken  in  an  indoor  tournament? 

Nor  are  these  statements  exaggerations  ;  we  wish  they  were.  We 
do  not  make  them  as  a  complaint  against  the  Trustees,  for  we  hope  the 
present  conditions  exist  through  lack  of  knowledge  on  their  part  only. 
But  we  have  heard  this  abandonment  of  the  time-honored  winter  tourna- 
ments, where  so  many  good  records  have  been  made  and  where  once  a 
world's  record  was  broken,  used  as  an  argument  that  the  "  Andover  spirit " 
is  dying  out.  Is  this  just  ?  It  may  be  in  part,  though  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve not,  but  when  once  that  "  substantial  brick  building  "  has  some  good, 
substantial  apparatus  within  it,  it  will  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing the  winter  tournaments  ! 
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TEAM  PICTURE. 

There  are  certain  customs  in  school  which  have  existed  so  long  that 
they  have  become  almost  like  unwritten  laws,  and  one  of  these  is  to  hang, 
each  year,  the  pictures  of  the  base-ball  and  foot-ball  teams  in  the  lower 
hall.  What  fellow  has  not  looked  with  a  thrill  of  pride  at  this  collection 
which  dates  back  so  many  years  ;  and  what  old  man,  returning,  has  not 
searched  with  pleasure  to  find  the  team  which  played  when  he  was  here  ? 
Yet,  for  the  past  year  or  two  no  pictures  have  been  put  up.  We  under- 
stand that,  in  one  case  at  least,  provision  was  made  for  the  picture,  but 
nothing  has  been  clone.  We  hope  those  in  charge  will  speedily  take  some 
action  about  the  matter,  for  it  is  simply  disgraceful  to  leave  a  gap  in  the 
chain  of  teams  which  have  done  so  much  to  place  old  Phillips  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  schools  ! 


WHERE  IS  '97? 

It  is  indeed  puzzling  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  apathy  of  '97  for 
literary  work.  Such  miserable  support  as  has  been  given  the  Mirror  by 
this  class  is  certainly  discouraging.  How  the  Mirror  is  to  be  run  next 
year,  or  by  whom,  is  a  question  which  will  solve  itself  in  a  way  which  will 
be  most  unsatisfactory  to  '97, —  that  is,  '98  will  control  the  paper.  This 
will  certainly  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  if  '97  doesn't  brace  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Hardly  a  single  article  has  been  contributed  by  '97 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  '98  has  done  no  great  amount,  but  her  work 
has  been  uniformly  excellent.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Mirror  this  year  has  been  made  up  of  articles  by  Seniors.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  ridiculous  ;  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  school  like  Ando- 
ver.  Without  being  egotistic,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Mirror  has  ex- 
celled ever  since  it  was  started,  but  we  fear  for  its  life  next  year,  unless 
the  Middle  class  wakes  up  very  soon. 
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THE  MIRROR  PRIZES. 

Much  thanks  is  due  Mr.  Boynton  and  Mr.  Forbes  for  their  kindness 
in  acting  as  a  committee  to  select  the  winners  of  the  Mirror  prizes.  The 
article  to  receive  the  first  prize  of  five  dollars  was  awarded  to  the  article 
by  Ray  Morris  '96,  for  his  article  entitled,  "  Leaden  Visiting  Cards." 
The  second  prize  of  three  dollars  was  given  to  F.  M.  Gibbs,  '98,  for  the 
story,  "Her  Coming." 

The  Board  also  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  to  the 
Board  of  Ray  Morris  '96  ;  also  that  of  J.  B.  Richardson  '96  and  F.  M. 
Gibbs  '98  to  the  contributing  board. 


All  articles  for  the  March  Mirror  must  be  placed  in  the  box  in  the 
lower  hall  on  or  before  February  18,  1896. 


£be  flDontb. 


CHOOL  re-opened  on  the  third  of  January,  and  the  first  event  of  the 
term  was  a  very  enjoyable  concert  given  by  the  Dartmouth  Musical 
Clubs  in  the  Town  Hall. 


The  important  place  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  has  led  Prof.  Freeman  to  enlarge  the  school  curriculum  by 
adding  a  course  on  this  subject.  Part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  discussing 
current  topics  of  the  day.  The  subject  is  very  interesting  and  instructive, 
especially  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world's  history. 

The  formation  of  a  Chess  Club  has  succeeded  better  than  its  pro- 
moters hoped  for.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  coming  term  were  :  Presi- 
dent, Booth,  P. A.  '96;  Vice-president,  F.  H.  Lindenberg,  P.S.  '96;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Cook,  P.A.  '96.  The  Club  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
evening  at  the  house  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Newton,  and  during  the  evening 
Mr.  Ryder  played  sixteen  simultaneous  games,  winning  fourteen  and  draw- 
ing two. 

Another  enterprise  started  is  the  Skating  Club,  and  it  also  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  H.  G.  Roberts  has  been  elected  President 
and  Manager.  The  large  membership,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  has  insured 
the  clearing  and  good  condition,  of  Rabbitt's  Pond  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Robinson  of  Andover  has  given  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars 
for  excellency  in  extemporaneous  debating. 


The  Camera  Club  is  building  a  dark  room  in  the  old  Reading  Room. 
Any  member  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Club  by  joining,  and  this 
year  the  benefits  are  more  practical  than  formerly. 
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On  Monday  evening,  January  20th,  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  mock 
trial  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  trials 
held  here.    Prof.  Forbes  and  Prof.  Harris  served  as  witnesses. 


The  fourth  annual  Philo-Forum  debate  took  place  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
25th,  and  proved  very  interesting.  The  subject  was  :  "  Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  Should  Pursue  a  More  Vigorous  Policy  than  that  of  the 
Present  Administration."  DeWitt  and  Bruce,  for  Philo,  upheld  the  af- 
firmative, and  Macfarlane  and  Goddard,  of  Forum,  the  negative.  The 
judges  decided  in  favor  of  Forum. 


The  Senior  class  have  chosen  G.  Waldon  Smith  of  Boston  as  class 
photographer. 


Thursday,  Jan.  30th,  was  college  prayer  day,  and  appropriate  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Academy  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  Chapel  in  the 
afternoon.    In  the  evening,  Mr.  Sayford  spoke  before  Inquiry. 


Gymnastic  classes  have  been  organized  very  recently  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  C.  G.  Drake  of  the  Seminary,  meeting  every  afternoon 
after  school. 


A  NEW   ENGLAND  INDUCEMENT. 

The  village  of  Watertown  had  not 
very  much  to  be  proud  of,  but  every 
loyal  townsman's  heart  would  beat  a 
little  faster  when  he  dilated  upon  the 
beauties  of  its  churches.  There  were 
two :  an  Episcopalian,  where  the  light 
from  artistically  stained  glass  windows 
fell  through  on  dark  polished  pews,  and 
a  Congregational,  which,  although  rath- 
er bare  and  plain  when  compared  to 
the  ostentatious  beauty  of  the  other,  had 
the  reputation  of  having  more  "  queens  " 
in  the  choir  and  of  giving  more  picnics 
than  any  other  in  the  county, —  some 
said  inthe  state. 

There  had  always  been,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a  great 
rivalry  between  the  two  churches.  But 
now  the  Episcopal  had  surged  far  ahead. 
They  had  given  a  great  out-door  fete, 
where  ice  cream  and  cake  had  been 
dispensed  free.  The  brains,  ingenuity 
and  resources  of  every  true  Congrega- 
tionalist  had  been  called  forth  to  offset 
this  grand  effort  of  the  Episcopalians, 
and  as  a  result,  there  had  been  a  long 


conference  between  the  parson  and  dea- 
cons. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  dawned  a 
bleak,  cold  day.  The  farmers  and  their 
wives  driving  up  from  the  surrounding 
country  stopped  at  the  church  steps  to 
talk  over  crops  and  the  weather  pros- 
pect. Finally  the  bell  commenced  ring- 
ing, and  every  one  filed  into  the  church 
and  sought  the  stiff  and  uncomfortable 
pews.  The  minister  —  a  stout  and  evi- 
dently easily  influenced  man,  the  father 
of  ten  young  hopefuls  who  sat  in  the 
front  pews  —  arose. 

"  We  have  with  us  this  morning  some 
of  our  Southern  friends  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  T  in  Alabama,  who  will 

aid  us  in  our  worship  by  singing  several 
Southern  hymns.  Brethren,  will  you 
kindly  come  forward  ?  " 

Slowly  six  typical  Southern  darkies 
filed  up  the  aisle  and  grouped  them- 
selves around  the  pulpit.  The  leader 
produced  a  tuning-fork  and  proceeded, 
with  slow  deliberation  and  apparently 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  surroundings, 
to  get  the  right  pitch.  Then  clearing 
their  throats,  they  began  to  sing, 
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"  Oh  where  shall  I  be  when  the  first 

trumpet  sounds, 
When  the  first  trumpet  sounds  ;  . 
Oh  where  shall  I  be  when  the  first 
trumpet  sounds." 
Then  : 

"  When  the  chariot  swings  so  low 

It  will  knock  this  earth  right  into  light, 

When  the  chariot  swings  so  low." 

Both  of  which  consisted  principally 
in  repetitions. 

The  elderly  members  of  the  congre- 
gation roused  themselves  from  their  com- 
fortable positions,  not  quite  certain  that 
they  had  not  fallen  to  sleep  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  parson's  sermon.  Again,  the 
darkies  started,  and  this  time  the  song 
seemed  to  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  religion.  Then  followed  melo- 
dies and  comic  songs  without  interrup- 
tion. The  countenances  of  the  rugged 
New  Englanders  grew  gradually  sterner 
and  sterner.  Their  surprised  looks  had 
vanished,  and  over  their  faces  came  a 
cold,  hard  expression.  When  the  dark- 
ies finally  walked  down  the  aisle,  there 
was  hardly  a  sound  ;  not  a  person'moved 
his  head.  All  sat  as  cold  and  motion- 
less as  though  carved  from  marble. 

The  sermon  was  not  much  of  a  suc- 
cess. What  little  there  was  of  it  wan- 
dered from  the  text  and  becime  decid- 
edly involved.  In  the  midst  of  several 
intricacies,  into  which  the  parson  had 
wandered  and  out  of  which  he  seemed 
unable  to  find  his  way,  the  sermon  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  after  a  hymn  the 
services  ended.    Slowly  out  walked  the 


congregation,  with  none  of  that  neigh- 
borly conversation  generally  so  common 
on  the  church  steps. 

After  dinner  a  committee  of  three 
prominent  churchmen  waited  on  the 
parson.  No  one  ever  knew  exactly  what 
was  said,  but  certain  it  was  that  no 
darkies  ever  again  were  invited  to  aid 
by  song  the  worship,  and  the  last  time 
I  visited  the  town  the  two  churches  had 
united  and  just  given  a  large  Sunday 
School  picnic,  upon  which  festive  occa- 
sion all  disputes  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion had  been  settled  with  the  greatest 
amiability,  and  peace  reigned  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Water  town.  JV.  T.  T. 

'Tis  well  to  drink  hard 

If  you  want  to  make  "tin," 

For  with  each  glass  of  beer 
You're  just  that  much  "  in." 

RuM 

DRIFTS. 

"  Shall  we  go  up  to  Bertha's  to-night, 
girls  ? " 

"Well,  we  have  just  been  talking 
about  it.  You  know  it  is  seven  miles 
up  there  and  quite  a  ways  off  the  main 
road.  Then,  too,  the  wind  has  been 
blowing  so  hard  all  day  that  the  snow 
must  be  drifted  two  or  three  feet  deep 
up  their  road.  They  are  the  only  peo- 
ple on  that  road,  and  there  won't  be 
very  much  of  a  track  broken." 

"  I  guess  we  can  get  through,  if  you 
girls  don't  mind  the  cold." 

"Oh,  we  don't  care  about  that —  we 
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can  bundle  up  warm, —  and  it  will  be 
great  fun  getting  through  the  drifts." 

"  Very  well,  we  shall  have  to  get  an 
early  start  in  order  to  see  to  break  our 
way  through." 

So  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
set  out.  The  thermometer  had  regis- 
tered but  little  above  zero  all  day,  and 
it  was  steadily  getting  colder,  although 
the  wind  had  died  down  when  the  sun 
set. 

The  young  lady,  to  whose  house  we 
were  going,  lived  on  a  large  farm  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  town  and 
had  been  attending  our  academy  for 
several  terms.  As  she  had  a  nice  home 
and  was  herself  a  charming  girl,  we 
young  people  had  always  been  eager  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  Now  the  chance  had 
come,  and,  although  the  weather  was 
decidedly  unfavorable  for  such  a  long 
drive,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  put 
up  with  such  a  slight  drawback  so  long 
as  we  were  sure  of  a  splendid  time  at 
the  end. 

Our  way  led  along  the  main  road  for 
four  miles,  and  we  had  no  trouble  until 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  this  well  beat- 
en track  and  strike  off  into  the  road 
leading  directly  to  her  home.  This  had 
been  travelled  only  once  during  the  day, 
and  was  drifted  full,  almost  even  with 
the  fences. 

There  were  three  loads  of  us  —  aver- 
aging about  eight  to  a  load  —  and  the 
heaviest  team  was  put  in  the  lead  to 
break  the  track.  We  who  followed  got 
on  more  easily.    Several  times,  how- 


ever, the  boys  were  obliged  to  get  out 
into  snow  above  their  knees  and  stamp 
a  way  through  the  drifts  to  keep  the 
horses  from  floundering  and  "corking" 
themselves  with  their  sharp  shoes.  At 
times  the  sleigh  would  settle  into  the 
snow,  and  we  would  tug  and  lift  until 
the  horses  could  pull  it  out  again. 

The  road  led  for  a  great  part  of  the 
way  up  a  hill,  and,  although  it  was  not 
a  very  steep  ascent,  it  was  hard  because 
of  the  snow.  Right  in  the  very  steep- 
est part  of  the  road  the  team  which  was 
drawing  our  sleigh  balked  and  would 
not  budge.  We  coaxed  and  urged  with 
kindness  first,  but,  finding  this  ineffect- 
ive, we  began  to  persuade  by  more  vig- 
orous means.  The  poor  beasts  finally 
started  with  such  a  vim  that  we,  who 
had  been  doing  the  persuading,  were 
left  in  our  tracks.  The  horses  were  too 
tired,  however,  to  keep  such  a  pace 
long,  and  we  soon  overtook  them.  Now 
that  we  were  on  top  of  the  hill  where 
the  wind  had  swept  the  snow  partly  off, 
we  got  along  easily,  and  soon  reached 
our  destination. 

The  welcome  we  received  was  ample 
return  for  all  the  exertion  the  "getting 
there "  had  cost  us.  The  house  was 
brightly  lighted  and  warmed  by  great, 
crackling,  open  wood-fires,  which  sent  a 
lovely  glow  over  all  the  room,  brighten- 
ing still  more  the  already  ruddy  faces 
of  the  yonng  people. 

We  took  some  time  in  getting  warm, 
but  were  soon  ready  for  festivities  to 
begin.    Time  passed  very  quickly,  and 
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so  pleasantly,  that  it  was  twelve  by  the 
great  old  clock  standing  against  the 
wall,  before  we  announced  our  readiness 
to  go  home.  Our  host  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  we  couldn '  t  possibly  get 
through  the  drifts  at  that  time  of  night 
and  we  must  stay  till  daybreak.  Now, 
this  wasn't  such  an  unpleasant  piece  of 
information  as  it  might  have  been  under 
different  circumstances.  We  were  a 
jolly  crowd  and  were  having  a  delight- 
ful time,  the  big  fires  were  burning 
brightly ;  even  if  the  wind  was  roaring 
out-of-doors,  it  was  warm  and  cheery 
within, —  what  was  the  use  of  fretting  ? 

So  we  stayed  on,  and  everything  went 
gayly  until  about  three  o'clock,  when 
the  youngsters  of  the  crowd  began  to 
grow  drowsy.  Heads  were  nodding,  and 
it  was  not  impossible  to  hear,  now  and 
then,  a  long-drawn  snore  issuing  from 
the  gaping  mouth  of  some  fellow  who 
had  worked  hard  getting  through  the 
drifts.  This  state  of  affairs  furnished 
all  the  more  amusement  for  those  of  the 
party  who  keep  awake  to  enjoy  it. 

Daybreak  finally  came  and  we  set 
out,  full  of  appreciation  toward  host  and 
hostess  for  all  their  kindness  and  de- 
lightful entertainment,  and  declaring  to 
one  another  that  we  never  had  had  such 
a  good  time. 

The  return  was  accomplished  with  no 
more  serious  or  ludicrous  incidents  than 
a  tip-over,  which  spilled  the  boys  and 
girls  of  one  load  down  a  bank  in  a  rath- 
er confused  heap,  and  afforded  those 
who  saw  it  no  end  of  amusement. 


As  we  drove  into  town  at  eight  o'clock 
that  morning,  after  having  been  gone 
nearly  fifteen  hours,  some  of  the  "  old 
fogies  "  were  heard  to  remark:  "  Isn*t 
it  shocking  the  way  those  young  folks 
do  stay  out  nights.  They  are  getting 
so  they  can't  get  home  till  daylight." 

To  us  who  experienced  the  novelties 
and  pleasures  of  the  trip,  it  was  an  oc- 
sion  never  to  be  forgotten  —  one  which, 
for  its  very  novelty,  will  always  seem 
the  more  delightful.  F.  B.  E. 

a  visit  to  Arthur's  seat. 

Between  the  first  and  the  fifth  cen- 
turies British  history  passed  from  the 
knowledge  of  man.  After  the  invasion 
under  Caesar,  nothing  of  very  great  im- 
portance seems  to  have  happened  until 
the  inroads  of  the  Danes. 

During  this  period  of  British  mythol- 
ogy lived  King  Arthur  of  the  Round 
Table  whose  deeds  have  been  preserved 
by  the  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  to 
whom  Scott  and  Tennyson  chiefly  owe 
their  love  for  the  old  romance  which 
fills  every  page  of  their  works.  When 
King  Arthur  invaded  Scotland,  he 
marched  upon  Edinburgh  with  its  great 
fortress  upon  the  rock  where  the  Castle 
now  stands.  When  he  approached  the 
fortress  it  was  evening,  and  being  un- 
able to  cross  the  marsh  he  retired  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  which,  since  that 
time,  has  borne  the  name  of  Arthur's 
Seat. 

One  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  in 
July  we  left  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
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burgh  and  gradually  wound  our  way  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  Salisbury  Crags. 
We  walked  briskly  along  the  Queen's 
Drive,  passing  Jeanie  Deans'  cottage  on 
our  right,  until,  turning  a  sudden  curve, 
we  came  upon  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful views  in  Scotland.  On  our  right 
stood  the  Castle  of  Craigmillar  peeping 
between  the  trees  which  surround  its 
roofless  towers,  the  summer  residence 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  farther 
beyond  rose  the  Pentlands  with  the 
Braid  Hills  for  their  footstool.  To  our 
left  along,  the  coast  lay  Portobello,  far- 
ther on  Joppa,  Musselburgh  and  Pres- 
tonpans,  where  Prince  Charlie  defeated 
Sir  John  Cope.  Just  below  us  reposed 
the  sleepy  village  of  Duddingston,  with 
its  church,  situated  on  the  banks  of  its 
little  lake,  where  John  Knox  used  to 
preach,  and  musing  thereon,  I  thought 
of  another  church,  situated  on  a  larger 
lake,  under  the  shadow  of  a  greater 
mountain  than  the  one  on  which  we  were 
now  standing ;  and  wondered  if  the 
great  pine  wood  forests  about  the  soli- 
tary Castle  of  Eisenach  had  helped  to 
determine  Luther  upon  the  course  he 
had  chosen,  or  whether  the  church  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Blanc,  where  the  Great 
Reformer  sat  with  his  few  exiled  friends, 
had  caught  from  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Alps  that  lofty  creed  which  has 
entered  into  the  making  of  great  re- 
publics. 

Turning  our  backs  upon  the  village 


of  Duddingston,  we  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Lion's  Head,  and  after  a  short  climb 
reached  its  noble  outlook.  Just  at  our 
feet  lay  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  its 
castle  rising  in  the  center.  To  our  right 
Holyrood  Palace  and  Leith,  and  to  the 
left  the  Corstorphine  Hills  At  our  feet 
stretched  the  Firth  of  Forth,  guarded 
by  the  gray  island  of  Inchkeith,  while 
far  away  on  the  Eastern  horizon  were 
seen  Bass  Rock  and  Berwick  Law. 

Berwick  Law  and  Arthur's  Seat  were 
two  of  the  principal  beacon  points  of 
Scotland  ;  that  is,  whenever  the  dwellers 
in  the  Border  Country  received  any  news 
of  their  old  enemy,  the  English,  they 
would  communicate  with  one  another  by 
means  of  fire  by  night  and  smoke  bv 
day. 

After  looking  out  for  an  hour  or  more 
on  this  open  page  of  history,  a  haze 
came  up  from  the  Northern  Sea,  and  we 
began  to  descend.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  we  halted  by  a  ruin  of  an 
old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony 
about  the  year  n  00.  Little  except  two 
of  the  walls  are  now  standing.  It  is 
famous  as  being  the  meeting-place  of 
Jeanie  Deans  and  Gordie  Robertson,  as 
described  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Loth- 
ian." 

After  drinking  of  the  old  well,  we  left 
behind  us  the  long  shadows  of  the  his- 
toric mountain  and  the  memories  of  far 
away  days  now  lost  and  enveloped  in 
the  deeper  shadows  of  dim  tradition. 

Kenneth  Bruec. 


j£ycbanoes. 


We  have,  for  a  long  time,  felt  the 
need  of  an  exchange  column  ;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  for  our  readers  in  schooh 
as  to  interest  the  numerous  editors  on 
our  exchange  list.  The  value  of  fair- 
minded  criticism  is  universally  recog- 
nized, and  always  making  it  our  aim  to 
be  unprejudiced,  we  hope  our  friends, 
"the  other  fellows,"  will  get  some  pleas- 
ure or  help  from  this  department. 

As  the  January  exchanges  lie  piled  up 
on  the  table,  perhaps  it  is  only  natural 
that  we  should  turn  to  the  college  mag- 
azines first. 

Among  the  first  to  reach  us  was  the 
Harvard  Monthly,  and  its  opening  story, 
"With  a  Garment  of  Praise,"  is  very 
well  done.  We  have  often  wondered, 
however,  why  the  Monthly  never  pub- 
lishes any  verse.  Can  it  be  that  Cam- 
bridge has  so  degenerated  from  the  days 
of  Longfellow  and  Lowell  ? 

The  Inlander  contains  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  month,  "  Phil's  Doctor," 
and  also  an  interesting  discussion  on 
"  Professionalism  in  Western  Athletics." 

The  Morningside  is  the  name  of  a 
new  magazine  at  Columbia  on  the  Chap- 
book  style. 

Anyone  who  disbelieves  in  the  higher 
education  of  women  should  read  some 
of  the  periodicals  of  our  leading  women's 
colleges,  such  as  the  Vassar  Miscellany, 
The  Mount  Holyoke,  or  The  Smith  Col- 


lege Monthly,  and  his  disbelief  might 
be  somewhat  shaken.  They  are  all  well 
gotten  up  and  very  well  written,  "  The 
Threefold  Chord,"  in  the  Smith  College 
Monthly,  being  especially  good. 

Of  the  prep,  school  papers  that  come 
to  us,  the  Lawrenceville  Lit.  and  Horae 
Scholasticae  from  St.  Paul  are  extreme- 
ly interesting  this  month ;  the  latter,  es- 
pecially, having  a  marked  individuality, 
something  we  seldom  find  in  prep,  school 
publications.  W7e  too  often  notice  a 
labored  style  in  papers  of  this  class, 
which  is  rather  tiresome.  For  instance, 
notice  the  Ciceronean  alliteration  in 
this  clipping  from  the  Pen  Charter  Mag- 
azine : 

"  He  sat  by  the  fitful  fire  in  the  desolate, 
dark  room." 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  contains  a  story 
called  "  The  Professor's  Holiday,"  which 
is  very  interesting  and  has  an  excellent 
style. 

There  is  little  verse,  good  or  bad,  this 
month,  there  evidently  being  a  reaction 
after  the  flood  of  Christmas  poems. 
We  clip  the  following  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion : 

THE  VOICE  FROM  THE  CLIFFS. 

The  waves  are  strong  in  the  morning 
light, 

And  the  little  ripples  are  running 
free  , 
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The  wind  swoops  down  from  its  hiding 
place, 

And  dimples  the  laughing  sea. 

Three  fisher  maids  with  their  arms  piled 
high 

Over  the  beach  by  the  ripples  go ; 
When  they  hear  a  voice  from  the  cliffs 
above, 

That  calls  to  the  three  below. 

The  voice   from    the   cliffs   is  silent 
now  ; 

The  echoes  falter,  and  fade  and  die ; 
But  the  world  of  a  sudden  seems  tinged 
with  rose, 
Though  none  of  the  three  know  why. 
C.  D.  Kinkead,  Vassar. 

SPRING  AND  FALL. 
I. 

In  among  the  morning  shadows  where 

the  early  shadows  blow, 
Flit  the  thrushes  in  the  laurels  and  the 

singing  robins  go, 
In  and  out  the  budding  maples  or  to 

where  the  daisies  grow. 
And  the  farm-yard  gate  is  swinging 

with  a  dainty  little  maid, 


Where  she  sings  her  simple  fancies  or 

she  laughs  in  childish  glee, 
At  the  moving,  changing  figures  in 

the  maple's  shadows  laid  ; 
Those  who  pass  all  stop  to  greet  her, 

smooth  her  tresses  baby  brown, 
Kiss  her  cheeks,  soft  dimpled  roses;  kiss 

the  smile  of  all  the  town. 

11. 

Colored  leaves  are  lightly  floating  where 
the  water  lilies  grew, 

Ere  the  violets  drooped  and  faded,  ere 
the  summer  months  were  through 

Where  the  bank  had  lost  its  greenness, 
the  forget-me-not  its  blue. 
There,  one  day,  they  found  her  float- 
ing, where  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows fall, 

And  her  pretty  lips  were  parted  with  a 
smile  that  had  not  bloomed. 
Stop  the  passers  in  the  stillness,  list- 
ening for  her  merry  call, 
Creaks  the  gate  amid  the  shadows  from 

the  branches  sifted  down, 
And  upon  the  silent  hillside  sleeps  the 
smile  of  all  the  town. 

F.  Tilney,  Yale  Courant, 


leaves  front  jpbUUps  1lv\>. 


As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'20. — At  the  Bowdoin  College  Alum- 
ni dinner,  held  Jan.  7  in  New  York  City, 
a  poem  by  Isaac  McLellan  was  read. 

'23. — In  Ashmont,  Dorchester,  Feb. 
7,  1896,  died  Rev.  Alfred  Emerson,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  in  his  84th  year. 

'42.  —  Stephen  Abbot  Holt,  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  trade,  died  in  Win- 
chester, Dec.  14,  1895.  A  man  of  fine 
character,  great  ability,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Academy. 

'50. — Thomas  Parker  Proctor,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Dec.  10,  1895. 

'55. — Commander  Edward  T.  Strong, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  train- 
ing ship  Essex. 

'58. — In  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  t$} 
1895,  died  Col.  William  P.  Fairbanks. 

'73. — To  the  January  number  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  Hollis  R.  Bailey 
has  contributed  an  article,  entitled  "  A 
New  Nation." 

'73.  —  Carey  C.  Bradford  of  South- 
bridge  has  been  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Medical  Examiner  for  Worcester 
County. 

'73. — Alfred  L.  Ripley  has  been  re- 


elected Vice-President  of  the  National 
Hide  and  Leather  Bank,  Boston. 

'74. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Press  Association,  Ar- 
thur E.  Clarke  of  Manchester  was  elected 
President. 

'80. — Herbert  D.  Ward  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Greenhalge  Commis- 
sioner of  Prisons. 

'82. — Dr.  Samuel  K.  Bremner  and 
Miss  Laura  Jackson  were  married  in 
New  York  City  on  Jan.  7,  1896. 

'84.— Arthur  M.  Little,  Yale  '89,  has 
moved  to  La  Grange,  111. 

'86. — George  L.  Lamphier  is  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Ashby,  Town- 
send  and  Pepperell. 

'87.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Everett 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Sands,  to  Frank  H.  Gerro- 
dette  on  Dec.  31,  1895. 

'92. — Dr.  Fred  S.  Smith  has  located 
in  North  Andover  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

'93. — At  a  meeting  of  Williams  Col- 
lege students,  W.  R.  Brown  was  elected 
Manager  of  the  Foot-ball  team  for  1896. 

'93. — Dec.  21,  1895,  Miss  Olive  Lake 
was  married  to  Frederick  L.  M.  Masury 
of  New  York  City. 

'94. — Through  the  skillful  playing  of 
Arthur  W.  Ryder,  Harvard  won  first 
place  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  Chess 
Tournament. 
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Sketches  from  Concord  and  Appledore.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:    New  York. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  more  entertaining  collection  of  short  essays  appears  than  the 
above  volume.  The  average  reader  picks  up  a  biographical  essay  with  a  vague 
sense  of  apprehension  that  he  has  a  tedious  task  before  him;  but  the  style  of  the  es- 
says in  question  is  such  as  shortly  to  put  aside  the  doubt  The  author  has  chosen 
nine  subjects,  chief  of  which  are  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Whittier,  and  David  A.  Wasson.  His  treatment  of  them  is  unique  of  its 
kind;  a  remarkable  ease,  almost  "raciness"  of  style,  very  unusual  in  a  biographical 
essay,  and  a  good  deal  of  original  thought  are  his  characteristics  as  a  writer;  his 


Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods 


In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suit- 
ings in  all  the  year  round  weights  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready-made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard 
against  those  exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  fouLd  in  lower  grades  of 
garments. 

In  our  Furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embrac- 
ing about  everything  in  that  line,  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  this  department  will  be  found  a  select  assortment  of  leather 
and  wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  etc.  Also,  Golf  Clubs  of  Fernie's,  Dunn's, 
and  other  makes. 


ESTABLISHED  1S1S. 


Broadway  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City, 


READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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statements  are  frank  and  forcible,  though  often  sweeping  and  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. It  is  here  that  the  essays  should  meet  criticism,  in  regard  to  statements 
that  require  investigation  and  explanation,  the  author  has  neglected  to  dwell  upon 
his  point  and  passes  on;  there  must  be  considerable  "reading  between  the  lines:"  it 
is  easy,  however,  to  see  glimpses  of  excellent  literary  judgment. 

We  have  at  this  moment  particular  reference  to  the  essay  upon  Wasson,  a  man 
whose  aversion  to  public  recognition  has  made  him  unknown  to  many.  Wasson  was 
born  in  Brooksville,  Me.,  in  1823.  The  story  of  his  interrupted  college  career  and 
his  singular  misfortunes  is  a  fascinating  one.  Though  his  conversation  lacked  grace 
and  elegance,  it  is  said  that  "he  must  have  been  the  finest  talker  of  his  time."  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  philosophy,  rather  a  deep  thinker  than  a  fluent  writer.  One 
of  his  favorite  sayings  was,  "  Treat  men  as  they  should  be  treated,  but  see  them  as 


NOYES  BROS. 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAP  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
Carriage,  for  V'achting  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men Children  and  the  l'.aby,  $2.75  to  $35, 
with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Traveling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 


GOLF.  BICYCLE  and  KNICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

REAL  SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings  $1.00 
to  $3.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPS,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coa's, 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves 

Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUMBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  pat  ts  of  the  civilized 
world 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  upwards. 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 


M  AN/TO  D  R  r\  O  Washington  and  Summer  Sts. 
NUY  tO      DnUO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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they  are."  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  essay  is  interesting — "One  may  read 
Plato  or  Bacon  or  Goethe,  and  then  return  to  Wasson  and  still  find  something  new 
and  instructive  in  his  essays  —  something  we  did  not  know  before."  The  book  is 
well  worth  a  reading  for  this  essay  alone.  W.  G.  B. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company:  Boston. 

Within  a  recent  date  there  has  appeared  a  book  with  no  pretentions  to  literary 
excellence  but  with  a  value  of  its  own  that  is  sure  to  be  recognized.  "Architects  of 
Fate  "  is,  though  suggestive,  a  rather  ambiguous  title,  but  the  secondary  title,  "Steps 
to  Success  and  Power,"  offers  an  explanation.  The  volume  is  in  the  Character 
Building  Series  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  The  method  of  compiling  the  book  was 
this.    In  each  chapter  are  placed  those  sayings  of  famous  men  which  illustrate  the 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Somers,  of  5  Park  Street,  Boston,  in- 
vites the  patronage  of  all  Andover  men  who  appreciate 
strictly  fine  tailoring  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  trifle 
more  than  is  charged  for  ordinary  work.  He  sends  no 
one  out  to  solicit  orders,  but  can  show  you  a  line  of  for- 
eign woolens  not  to  be  seen  in  other  shops,  and  a  style  of 
cut  and  make  different  from  the  firms  solciting  your 
trade.  He  refers  with  confidence  to  his  many  Har- 
vard customers. 


/V.    C.  TUTTLE, 

ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 

Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 
No.  415  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  flass. 
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trait  of  character  under  consideration  in  that  chapter.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
sayings  and  illustrations  mount  to  over  a  thousand.  The  author  has  thus  given  us  a 
book  valuable  for  character  study  and  for  occasional  reference.  We  must  admit 
that  it  is  adapted  only  to  a  limited  range  of  mind,  tending  more  to  the  absorbing  of 
facts  than  to  original  thinking.  Yet,  it  opens  up  a  new  field  for  useful  books  of  a 
similar  nature  and  merits  a  closer  knowledge  from  students  especially.    W.  G.  B. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  offers  a  prize  of  $125  for  the  best  story  written  by  an  un- 
dergraduate in  any  school  or  college,  who  is  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  competition  may  be  seen  in  the  current  number  of  the 
magazine. 
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The  New  Franklin  Typewriter. 


Latest  and  Most  Approved  Typewriter 

MHDE,    IT  IS  B6ST  B6CHUSG  : 

It  is  simplest  in  construction,  Light  and  compact,  Has  perfect  alignment, 
Powerful  manifolder,  Work  always  in  sight,  Is  $25.00  cheaper  than  any 
other  type-bar  machine  made.  Franklins  Rented  or  Sold  on  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

CUTTER-TCWER  CO.,  TYPEWRITER  DEPT., 

12a  MILK  STREET,  .    .  . 


BOSTON,  MASS.  §§ 
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The  Latest  Novelties 

IN  GENTS'  CORRECT  WINTER  WEARING  APPAREL. 

Everything  new  in  Sweaters,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Hats,  Umbrellas  and  Neckwear. 

W.  H.  GILE  &  COMPANY, 

Up=to=Date  Clothiers,  =  =  226  Essex  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

B^=Stay  on  the  Car  until  the  Conductor  calls  "Post-Office."^®! 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 

DEALER  IN 

Stoves,  IRancjes,  furnaces 

Steam  Heating  Plumbing  and  Contract  Work. 
PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER. 

MANSION  MOUSE 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  will  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  train  at  short  notice,  and 
can  be  hired  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  with  or  without  a  driver.  Or- 
ders can  be  left  at  the  Mansion  House  or  at  the  Stable.  Especial 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  service  prompt  and  reliable. 
P.  A.  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

SATISFAeTIO/S  SaAWTEEB. 
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You  Like  to  Have 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean-looking 
place.  Have  you  been  in  our  store  ?  Can 
you  find  a  cleaner  and  more  attractive  drug 
store  in  Andover  than  ours  ?  Everything  up 
to  date.  Night  Bell.  Prescriptions  compound 
ed  day  and  night  by  graduates  in  Pharmacy 
only.  Agency  for  Huyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon-Bons.       W.  A.  Allen,  Ph.G.,  Prop'r. 


J.  WM.  DEAN, 

Andover,  Mass. 


CLOTHING, 

HATS,  CAPS, 

FURNISHINGS. 


The  Finest  Line  of  Neckwear  in 
Andover. 

Repairing  and  Pressing 
AT  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


Have  You  Seen  the 

McFADDEN  EXERCISER 

Call        Ex&roine  It. 

PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

Bicycles, 

Bicycle  Sundries, 

Bicycle  Repairing 

5PORTIN6  *  GOOD5 

Of  Every  Description. 


J.  H.  KELLEY, 

Lock  and  Gunsmith, 
444  ESSEX  ST.,  LA  WHENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Gleason  Building;,  Lawrence,  Mass 
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IF  YOU  HAVE 
CONCLUDED 

To  improve  your  house  this  coining  Spring 
by  renewing  the  Wall  Decorations, 

U/e  Desire  to  5ay 

FIRST, 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  all  grades  of 
Paper  Hangings  to  be  found  in  Lawrence. 

SECOND, 

We  CONTROL  several  outputs  of  the  best 
manufacturers  for  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 

THIRD, 

We  hang  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a 
corps  of  workmen  constantly  employed  who 
have  been  with  us  a  number  of  years  We 
do  interior  painting,  whitening  and  tinting 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 


THE  W.  E.  RICE  CO., 

195,  197  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

ENTIRE  BUILDING. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  dood5 


HND 


(Jroeeri^s, 


AND0VER&  NO.  ANDOVER. 


STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Blank  Books,  Ink,  and  everything;  pertaining- 
to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CHapman,  Proprietor, 


H.  F.  CHASE  .  . 


Bicycles  anb 
Sporting  (Boobs, 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 


Musgrove  Block,    Andover,  Mass. 


A  Time  for  All  Things. 


"Will  there  be  many  applicants  for 
the  track  team  this  year  ? 

"Quite  a  number,  I  guess  ;  all  jump- 
ers, too — it's  leap  year,  you  know." 

— Princeton  Tiger, 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


His  head  was  jammed  into  the  sand,  His  lips  moved  slow,  I  stopped  to  hear 

His  arms  were  broke  in  twain ;  The  whispers  they  let  fall ; 

Three  ribs  were  snapped,  four  teeth  His  voice  was'weak,  but  this  I  heard, 

were  gone,  "Old  man,  who  got  the  ball  ?" 

He  ne'er  would  walk  again.  — Ex. 


Qeo.  \\.  Cee^. 

PORTRAIT 
STUDIO. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Colortype  Work  which 
we  are  making  now.  Special 
Prices  for  Class  Work 
for  Schools. 


SKATES. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  BARNEY  & 
BERRY'S,  ALSO,  POCKET 
CUTLERY. 


283  Essex  St.,  Lawrence 


w.  J.  DRISOOLL, 
riusgrove  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 

STANLEY  BROS. 

I^ovuting  Parlors. 


570  COMMON  ST., 
LAWR  EM  CEr,    -  MASS- 
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CURRAN  Sr  JOYCE, 

BALLARDVALE 

LITRIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433, 435, 437  Common  St.,  Lawrence 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

A\cCORA\ICK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 

LAWRENCE. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 

N.  S.  S.  TOHPKINS, 

Paints, 
Chemicals, 
Mill  Supplies,  etc. 
191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


THOS.  E.  RHODES. 

ICE  CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA 

SODA,  CIGARS, 

CONFECTIONERY, 

LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  -  A\A55> 

H.  P.  N0YE5. 

FURNITURE. 


ANDOVER. 


Student  (translating  the  Aeneid): 
"And  I  threw  my  arms  about  her 
thrice!'  That's  as  far  as  I  went,  Pro- 
fessor." 

Professor  :  "That's  far  enough 
sir ;  sit  down." — The  Fence. 

A  French  Count — Un,  deux,  (rot's. 

—Ex. 


J.  E.  SEARS, 

Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Slippers, 
and  Repairing. 

Andover,  Mass, 
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G.    H.  PARKER, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 


Main  Street, 


Andover,  Mass. 


She  Took  the  Hint. 

A  Robber  chief  bold 

A  new  woman  told 
She  could  only  be  freed  by  a  ransom. 

But  bloomers  they  say, 
Give  the  limbs  freer  play, 

And  you  bet  your  sweet  life  that 
she  ran  some. —  Yale  Record. 


<L  1b.  Gilbert,  fll>.2).$. 


DEMTIST 


Bank  Block,  Bnoover, 


O.  P.  CHASE. 

Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

Music,  Musical 
Herchandise. 


MAIN  STREET,  -  ANDOVER. 
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A.  E.  Hulme,D.M.D., 

DENTIST. 
Barnard's  Block,    38  Main  Street, 

Hours  :  8.30  to  12,  1.30  to  5. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Mass 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

BENJ.  BROWN 


Boots  ^  Shoes 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ALLEN  HI  IN  TO  IN 


PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 


Andover,  Mass, 


THE  PHILLIPS 


ANDOVER 


MIRROR. 


DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 

Pocket 
Kodak. 


The 


Pnrkpt  Koilnk,  lomled  for  12  pfr  lures,  1^x2, 
Developing  mid  Printing  Outfit, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


$5.00 
1.60 


Sample  photo  and  booklet 
for  tivo2-cent  stamps. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FAIRNESS 
TO  ALL. 


We  hold  our  friends  and  increase 
our  business  by  improved  methods, 
having  what  is  wanted,  sending  what 
is  called  for,  and  striving  to  deal  with 
all  alike  in  fairness.  We  put  a  high 
value  on  the  good  will  of  every  cus- 
tomer. 

Owing  to  our  increase  of  business, 
we  are  to  move  to  Barnard's  Block  on 
or  about  the  1 6th  of  February. 


W.  H.  WELCH, 

Sanitary  4-  Heating, 

AND  PLUMBING. 


M.  C.  TANNER, 

CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Cnly  first-class 
materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Haverhill,  Mass, 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


{Table  Boarfc  $3  a  week. 
flDarlanfclbouse,  $5.00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 


T.  J.  FARMER. 


ffcb  fcijd  Oysters. 


P.  O.  AVE..  ANDOVER. 
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F.  S.  Frost,  Pres.         H.  A.  Lawrence,  Treas 
H.  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Artists'  Materials, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing.  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting. 

Architects' 

and  Engineers'  Supplies, 
Etc.,  Etc., 

Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 


Frost  &  Adams  Co. 


Importers,  37  Ccrnhill,  Ecstcn 
*- — ■  —  

GEORGE  CLAYTON, 

PICTURE  FRAME 

manufacturer  anfc  (Sifter. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

209  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


THE 


4  4 


t  f 


jfrankltn 

OPP.  B.  &  M.  STATION. 
BROADWAY  LAWRENCE 


|  Q  times  out  of  \  Q 

The  New  York  Journal  recently  of- 
fered ten  bicycles  to  the  ten  winners 
in  a  guessing  contest,  leaving  the 
choice  of  machine  to  each. 

ALL  CHOSE 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

Nine  immediately,  and 
one  after  he  had  looked 
at  others.  The  Journal 
therefore  bought  TEN 
Columbias  at  $t00  each. 

On  even  terms  a  Columbia  will  be  chosen 

TEN  times  out  of  TEN 
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IpbUUps  unoer  Dr.  fta^lor.* 

TT  was  my  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  instruction  of  two  remark. 

able  teachers  —  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Drummond  and  Dr.  Taylor.  They 
were  quite  alike  in  their  methods,  mingling  severity  and  gentleness.  But 
one  never  knew  beforehand  which  it  could  be.  Mr.  Drummond  was  a 
sick  man,  and  was  much  governed  by  his  moods.  How  he  would  drive 
a  class  when  the  fit  was  on  him  !  Especially  in  a  review.  The  first 
slight  slip  in  pronunciation  or  translation  was  the  signal  for  the  curtest 
"  sufficient."  He  required  Kuhner's  Greek  Grammar  to  be  recited  page 
after  page  without  a  question  or  hint,  and  the  first  hitch  or  faltering  was 
enough.  Another  student  was  called  up  to  proceed  without  a  word  of 
help.  Sometimes  he  grew  excited,  or  seemed  to,  and  would  pour  forth  a 
a  torrent  of  objurgation.  Yet  how  kind  and  sweet  personally!  Once, 
when  at  the  close  of  an  exercise,  a  student  whom  he  had  called  up  for 
some  word  of  rebuke  gave  a  rather  impudent  reply,  Mr.  Drummond  seized 
him  by  his  hair  and  shook  him  sharply,  but  when  his  excitement  had 
passed,  he  smoothed  the  hair  he  had  disturbed,  and  fondled  the  offender 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  read  at  the  Alumni  dinner. 
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as  gently  as  a  mother.  How  we  all  feared  and  loved  him, — the  whole 
class  going  with  a  lot  of  books  for  a  present  under  our  arms  to  his  room 
at  the  end  of  our  work  with  him. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  more  self-control,  but  he  enjoyed  an  occasional  dis- 
play of  the  "  Jupiter  Tonans."  We  had  a  wholesome  awe  of  him,  and 
watched  his  big  face  for  the  presage  of  a  tempest.  Sometimes  he  was  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  but  anon,  especially  if  some  visitor  was  present,  he  would 
seize  the  reins  and  crack  his  magisterial  whip  most  unmercifully.  It  was 
also  a  pet  idea  with  him  to  give  the  class  a  sharp  reminder  and  get  up  a 
a  thoroughly  Virgilian  storm.  One  clay,  on  a  review  in  the  Aeneid,  the 
line  "  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit  "  was  translated  with  a  slight 
mistake,  et  being  translated  and  instead  of  also.  Uncle  Sam  roused  up 
at  once.  "  Sufficient,  the  next."  The  next  did  no  better.  Down  went 
man  after  man,  on  the  instant.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Taylor  grew  more  and 
more  wrathful.  His  face  became  red  and  swollen,  his  eyes  flashed  with 
pent-up  indignation.  More  than  half  the  class  had  fallen,  and  r  y  turn 
was  near.  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  but  I  became  excited  and  lost 
my  head  a  little.  The  best  scholars  had  gone  down,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Dr.  Taylor  was  about  to  rise  from  his  chair.  My  time  came,  and  I  began 
unconsciously  with  that  fatal  and.  "  Sufficient,"  he  shouted.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  been  floored  in  that  way,  and  I  resented.  "  Et  means 
also  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  for  he  had  not  allowed  me  to  finish  the 
sentence.  "  Sit  down  "  he  roared  like  a  bull  of  Bashan.  But  my  words 
had  drawn  the  lightning,  and  in  a  moment  the  sunshine  came.  He 
paused  until  the  room  was  as  still  as  the  grave,  then  deliberately  trans- 
lated the  line,  emphasizing  the  also,  and  told  the  next  man  to  proceed. 
As  the  diplomatists  say,  "the  incident  closed." 

A  new  student  enteredmy  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 
He  proved  a  good  scholar,  but  at  first  he  was  not  up  in  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion. One  of  his  first  appearances  is  fixed  in  my  memory.  He  came,  in 
reading,  to  our  old  friend  in  the  Anabasis,  the  verb  iv^yavw.  He  strug- 
gled with  it  for  a  moment,  then  burst  out,  tngkarno.  Dr.  Taylor  turned 
around  sharply,  ■ —  "  Repeat,"  he  said,  with  a  lowering  look.  Tngkamo, 
again.    The  scene  that  followed  baffles  description.    Dr.  Taylor  had  a 
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way  of  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  — or  rather  fists  —  sometimes  to 
hide  his  emotions.  At  this  juncture  both  fists  went  to  his  face,  and  we 
students  sat  and  watched  while  the  evident  struggle  went  on.  His  face 
assumed  all  colors  :  he  rolled  round  in  his  chair.  His  cheeks  enlarged 
and  contracted  like  a  bellows,  and  those  two  fists  played  their  part  most 
vigorously.  Was  it  rage  or  amazement  ?  That  was  the  question  that  we 
meditated.  Meanwhile  the  innocent  cause  stood  waiting.  Slowly  Dr. 
Taylor  came  to  his  ordinary  self.  At  last  one  hand  was  lowered,  and  then 
the  mystery  was  solved.  A  broad  radiant  smile,  such  as  only  Dr.  Taylor's 
face  could  wear,  suffused  it  from  ear  to  ear.  Gathering  himself  up,  he 
turned  again  to  W — ,  and  softly  said  "  Proceed."  Another  incident  was 
ended. 

The  Academy  was  under  thorough  discipline  in  my  day,  but  when 
students  had  a  chance  for  sport  they  were  not  slow  to  use  it.  We  had  a 
teacher  who  could  not  manage  a  class.  The  boys  soon  discovered  it,  and 
acted  accordingly.  One  day  the  high-water  mark  was  reached.  A  large 
portion  of  the  class  appeared  in  the  most  grotesque  array  imaginable. 
All  sorts  of  garments,  but  especially  collars  of  the  most  fantastic  and 
exuberant  description.  Scarcely  had  the  exercises  begun,  when  liberal 
quantities  of  buck-shot  were  thrown  over  the  room.  Then  another  and 
another  discharge,  until  the  recitation  came  to  a  halt.  The  instructor 
seemed  in  a  daze.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  extraordinary  sartorial 
appearance  of  the  students,  but  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  interruption. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  shot  came  from  outside,  the  windows  being 

open.    Mr.   sent  a  student  out  to  examine.    He  soon  reported  that 

he  had  seen  a  figure  disappearing  around  the  corner  of  a  building.  But 
the  fusilade  of  shot  continued  until  the  recitation  was  suspended.  It 

never  appeared  that  Mr.   understood  the  real  character  of  the  show. 

He  naturally  left  soon.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  no  public  investiga- 
tion was  ever  instituted,  but  perhaps  a  clue  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  ringleader  was  the  son  of  a  former  Principal  of  the  school. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  go  to  Andover  when  the  "Commons  board- 
ing house,"  was  still  in  existence  It  died  after  my  first  term.  But  that 
term  gave  me  a  dyspepsia  which  lasted  me  through  my  course.    One  inci- 
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dent  may  illustrate  its  life.  One  of  the  specials  was  pumpkin  pie  for 
Sunday  dinner.  Every  one  made  it  a  point  to  go  early  and  secure  a  share. 
The  pies  were  distributed  over  the  tables  at  the  beginning,  and  it  was 
"  first  come  first  served."  Rather,  each  one  helped  himself.  But  there 
was  one  inexorable  rule.  There  must  first  be  a  "blessing."  One  Sunday 
a  few  had  gathered  in  unusually  good  season.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  no  one  present  who  could  appropriately  be  called  on  to  say 
grace.  But  a  student  who  is  now  a  physician  of  high  standing  at  the 
nation's  capital  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Suddenly,  at  a  wink  from  him, 
all  dropped  their  heads,  and  the  blessing  was  pronounced  in  the  most  or- 
thodox style,  and  then  the  real  service  began  without  further  ado.  When 
the  rest  of  the  Commoners  came  rushing  in,  it  could  be  said  of  the  pump- 
kin pies  as  Marshal  McMahon  said  of  the  French  cuirassiers  after  the 
battle  of  Worth.  "Where,"  asked  his  corps  commander,  "are  the  cuiras- 
siers?"   "Sire,"  he  replied,  "there  are  none  left." 

The  Philo  was  a  great  insitution  in  those  days.  Debates  ran  high. 
There  were  famous  debaters.  Dorsheimer,  afterwards  Lieut. -Governor  of 
New  York.  Valentine,  now  comfortably  fixed  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  —  one  handsome  and  supercilious, 
the  other  cool,  ready,  and  invulnerable,  —  and  other  lights  whose  names 
escape  me.  I  remember  keenly  my  first  effort.  I  had  been  reading 
Headley's  "Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  and  was  deeply  inoculated  with 
the  Napoleon  mania.  There  was  a  debate  on  the  Napoleonic  question. 
At  length  I  overcame  my  native  modesty,  and  rushed  in.  A  few  days 
after,  as  I  was  occupied  in  the  Library,  a  Senior  (I  give  his  name,  for  I 
owe  him  a  grudge),  Levi  Little,  who  was  a  great  reader  and  of  cynical 
turn,  came  up  to  me,  and  quietly  remarked,  "  I  see  you  have  been  reading 
Headley."  In  the  language  of  Dante,  "I  read  no  more  that  day."  That 
Mephistophelian  voice,  grating  its  harsh  speech  upon  my  ear,  I  can  hear 
it  now,  after  four  and  a  half  decades  :  "  I  see  you  have  been  reading 
Headley."  How  many  young  sprouts  of  genius  have  been  thus  cruelly 
crushed  !  But  I  survived,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  Levi  Little  was 
a  means  of  grace  to  me.  If  his  body  or  shade  still  haunts  this  lower 
sphere,  I  offer  my  respectful  salutations. 
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The  most  sensational  episode  in  Academy  life  while  I  was  there 
was  one  in  which  I  had  a  somewhat  conspicuous  part,  and  the  details  of 
which,  therefore,  I  quite  clearly  remember.  A  student  became  connected 
with  the  school,  of  advanced  age,  and  also  of  unusual  size,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  there  were  considerable  deficiencies  in  his  intellectual 
outfit,  and  practical  jokes  upon  him  soon  grew"  frequent.  He  had  atvery 
exalted  opinion  of  himself,  making  Daniel  Webster  his  bean  ideal.  One 
morning  he  came  into  prayers  with  his  forehead  shaved  upward  a  full 
inch,  some  wag  having  persuaded  him  that  he  would  thus  look  more 
intellectual.  I  have  no  memory  of  the  origin  of  the  farce  which  I  am 
now  about  to  describe,  but  rumors  began  to  spread  in  the  Latin  Commons 
that  H.  had  been  stealing  wood  from  some  student's  wood-pile.  Several 
sticks  had  been  clandestinely  placed  in  his  room,  and  there  discovered. 
The  evidence  grew  more  and  more  serious,  and  the  plot  thickened.  At 
length  H.  was  duly  informed  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  also  of  the 
custom  among  the  students  of  trying  such  offences  in  a  court  of  their 
own.  He  of  course  protested  his  innocence,  but  was  told  that  he  must 
stand  trial.  He  was  also  advised  to  secure  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  especially 
recommended  to  him  as  one  who  had  been  very  successful  in  such  cases. 
Accordingly  he  appeared  at  my  room  and  stated  his  errand.  Of  course 
I  entered  with  zeal  into  his  defense,  and  assured  h'm  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  clear  him.  When  the  day  arrived,  H.  was  duly  arrested  and  con- 
fined till  the  afternoon  in  his  own  room.  But  he  managed  to  escape 
through  a  back  window,  and  ran  through  the  fields  until  overtaken  by  his 
guards,  who  induced  him  to  return  by  urging  upon  him  that  he  ought  not 
to  leave  me  in  the  lurch. 

When  the  court  opened  that  Wednesday  afternoon  in  front  of  the 
fifth  house,  a  great  crowd  had  gathered.  The  whole  community  had 
somehow  got  wind  of  it.  Young  ladies  filled  the  open  windows  of  the 
nearest  rooms,  Among  the  throng  I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Eaton,  the 
principal  of  the  English  department,  watching  proceedings  with  a  pleased 
expression.  The  real  interest  of  the  occasion  centered  in  the  fact  that 
the  accused  party  fully  believed  in  the  serious  character  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings.   Nothing  could  be  more  realistic  than  the  way  in  which  he 
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pleaded  "  not  guilty."  There  was  a  visible  anxiety  in  his  face,  but  he 
plainly  had  pinned  his  faith  on  me,  and  I  felt,  I  must  confess,  quite  a 
weight  of  responsibility.  As  the  earlier  proceedings  went  on,  especially 
during  the  giving  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney's plea,  he  was  considerably  disturbed.  But  I  occasionally  spoke  a 
word  of  cheer  to  him  and  assured  him  that  I  would  clear  him.  When  my 
turn  came,  the  whole  interest  converged  on  H.  I  first  tore  the  evidence 
into  shreds,  and  trampled  it  under  foot  with  indignation  and  scorn.  Then 
I  turned  to  my  client  and  pictured  his  early  life,  and  his  fair  fame  till  this 
foul  charge  had  been  brought  against  him.  Then  I  appealed  to  the  ladies 
and  besought  their  sympathy,  and  finally  I  unloosed  the  American  eagle, 
wings  and  all,  waved  the  star-spangled  banner,  turned  with  a  triumphant 
air  to  the  jury  and  demanded  an  instant  verdict  of  acquittal.  Meanwhile 
the  face  of  H.  was  a  picture  for  a  painter.  Quickly  anxiety  gave  place 
to  assurance  and  assurance  to  exultation,  and  when  the  jury  without  leav- 
ing their  seats,  if  I  remember  rightly,  declared  him  innocent,  H.  wore  the 
most  radiant  face  in  that  whole  cheering  assembly.  I  have  no  dcubt 
that  he  long  held  me  in  grateful  remembrance.  But  he  soon  left  the 
Academy  and  disappeared  from  public  view.  The  next  day  I  received 
what  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  greatest  compliment  of  my  life.  A 
younger  student  of  the  Academy,  a  son  of  one  of  the  Seminary  professors, 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  lend  him  the  manuscript  of  my  argu- 
ment. I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  no  such  document  was  in  existence. 
Such  is  fame. 

After  thirty  years  I  revisited  Andover.  It  was  vacation  time,  but  I 
found  the  sixth  house  of  Latin  Commons  open,  and  I  went  up  to  my  third 
story  room.  There  was  a  hole  through  the  panel  of  the.  door,  so  that  I 
could  look  in.  But  it  was  another  sense  than  that  of  sight  that  most  oc- 
cupied my  attentoin.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  ancient  odor.  And 
if  I  had  been  carried  thither  blindfold,  I  could  have  taken  oath,  with  my 
hand  on  the  bible,  that  I  was  in  the  sixth  house  of  Latin  Commons. 

But  the  vision  I  have  thus  called  up  fades.  As  I  return  to  the 
present  I  feel  like  quoting  the  prayer  with  which  Tennyson  begins  his 
"  In  Memoriam  "  of  a  more  serious  theme  : 
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"  Forgive  these  vain  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise.-' 

And  now,  waving  my  hand,  with  a  hail  and  farewell  to  all  true 
Phillipian  Philomatheans,  I  only  add  Tiny  Tim's  benediction,  "  God  bless 
us  every  one." 


L.  L.  Pain  P.  A,  '55. 
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np^HE  fellows  have  just  gone.  The  gas-light  falls  on  the  little  table 
drawn  up  before  the  fire,  and  its  pile  of  cocoa  cups  with  cracker- 
crumbs  and  cigarette  stubs  in  the  saucers.  Thin  tobacco  smoke  films 
the  globe  of  the  chandelier,  and  wreathes  up  like  incense  before  the 
Venus  of  Milo  on  the  bookcase.  The  room  still  seems  to  hold  the  voices 
of  the  crowd,  especially  Jack's  voice  as  he  shouted  "Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  and 
laid  down  the  book  there  as  it  is  now,  face  downward  on  the  mantel. 
Along  the  hall  I  can  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  fellows  loitering  to  ask  a 
question  or  discuss  a  last  point  :  as  they  go  down  the  stairs  Jones's  voice 
roars  out  in  his  favorite  chorus,  "  It  takes  nine  tailors  to  ma-ake  a  man-nn," 
and  the  rest  hiss  him  down. 

We  are  rather  a  heterogeneous  set,  I  confess,  but  that  is  a  common 
failing  of  Harvard  sets.  Though  most  of  us  came  from  Andover,  Smith 
and  Ran  are  Exeter  fellows,  and  Jones  who  is  neither,  but  got  tutored 
through  his  exams,  claims  Andover  because  he  once  thought  of  going  there. 
Then  there  are  Seniors  and  Freshmen  together;  there  are  even  Yale 
graduates,  and  finally  there 's  Will,  whom  everybody  picks  on  because  he 
is  in  the  Scientific  School.  We  have  some  strong  interests  in  common. 
Every  man  in  the  set  is  more  or  less  interested  in  books.  The  rest  of  us 
don't  go  so  far  as  Smith,  who  cannot  resist  a  fine  edition,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  does  not  know  at  least  something  of  Kipling  by  heart,  and 
the  usual  way  of  rendering  "  Mandalay  "  is  for  each  man  in  turn  to  give  a 
line,  and  all  to  come  in  on  the  refrain.  It  was  a  common  enthusiasm  for 
Kipling,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  was  the  first  bond  among  us. 

Under  all  our  differences,  too,  there  is  a  strong  interest  in  the  larger 
idea  of  the  University.  Will  is  full  of  the  Oxford  college  idea,  —  to  divide 
the  University  much  as  Oxford  is  divided  ;  Harry's  pet  scheme  is  a  Uni- 
versity Club  ;  —  well,  we  all  have  our  own  notions  about  the  way  to  do  it, 
but  every  man  in  the  crowd  wants  to  have  some  part  in  the  movements 
which  are  on  foot  to  make  life  at  Harvard  more  beautiful.  The  sense  that 
we  are  at  the  starting-place  of  new  forces  in  University  development  is 
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infectiously  exciting.  When  Harry  came  in  to-night  from  a  conference 
with  the  projectors  of  the  University  Club,  bubbling  over  with  the  scheme 
and  the  great  things  it  was  to  do,  it  was  like  setting  a  spark  to  tinder  or 
a  new  gift  of  tongues. 

The  fellows  had  dropped  in  from  all  sorts  of  places.  Ran  came  over 
from  a  lecture  on  Fine  Arts,  Smith  from  the  Psychological  Seminary,  the 
Freshmen  from  their  debating  club,  Jones  came  with  his  forehead  full  of 
creases  over  the  blunders  of  his  class  in  grammar  down  at  the  Union,  and 
a  minute  later  Charlie  broke  in,  hurrying  to  tell  us  of  the  latest  stupidities 
of  his  protogds  at  the  night  school,  and  at  last  Al  stalked  in  with  his  long 
study  coat  trailing  Greek  choruses.  Everybody  talked  at  once,  abusing 
his  instructors  and  railing  at  Harvard  manners  and  methods  ;  venting 
reforms  and  improvements  in  torrents.  But  it  was  good  to  hear  them 
talk,  and  made  one  ready  to  hope  that  Harvard  will  always  have  defects 
to  remedy  and  wrong  conditions  to  reform. 

Over  the  cocoa,  which  Al  of  course  mixed,  making  every  man  stir  his 
own  cup,  we  fell  to  chatting  quietly,  man  to  man.  Will  sat  in  one  end  of 
the  window  seat  strumming  softly  on  his  guitar,  and  in  the  other  end  Ran 
and  Charlie  gave  final  criticisms  of  Julia  Marlow's  use  of  costume.  I 
noticed  Jones  had  young  Morgan  sitting  beside  him  on  my  desk  in  the 
corner,  and  I  suspect  that  there  is  another  recruit  for  the  Sailor  Mission 
that  visits  the  fishing  smacks  along  the  wharves  Sunday  mornings.  Smith 
and  Charlie  told  each  other  stories  ;  I  did  n't  listen  because  I  have  heard 
their  complete  repertories  before.  Very  soon,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
cocoa-cups  were  pushed  together  on  the  table,  and  while  Will  played  "  Fair 
Harvard"  on  the  guitar,  the  fellows  began  to  look  for  their  hats  and 
promise  each  other  visits. 

They  have  gone  home  early  to  night.  It  is  not  yet  twelve,  and  I 
suppose  most  of  them  will  still  burn  their  lights  for  an  hour  or  two.  It 
just  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  very  different  from  the  way  we  used  to  do 
at  Andover.  As  I  remember,  Latin  Commons'  lights  were  usually  all  out 
by  half  past  eleven,  but  here  I  have  not  failed  to  see  some  lights  still 
burning  however  late  I  turned  in.  I  overheard  Ran  saying  that  he  had 
been  up  till  three  for  several  mornings  last  week,  and  Charlie  says  the 
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fellow  who  rooms  opposite  him  never  begins  to  work  before  eleven.  To  be 
sure,  one  does  not  have  to  go  to  eight  o'clock  chapel,  and  he  can  count  on 
finding  company  at  breakfast  round  at  the  Holly  Tree  as  late  as  eleven  in 
the  morning.  The  fellows  were  laughing  to-night  over  the  hurried  break- 
fast we  used  to  snatch  at  the  Major's  while  the  chapel  bell  was  ringing 
the  staccato  last  two  minutes. 

The  fellows  do  not  go  to  morning  chapel  very  often.  They  some- 
times say  that  they  did  enough  of  that  at  Andover  to  last  a  long  while. 
Yet  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  take  the  set  all  through,  they  are  not 
utterly  unbelievers  and  irreligious.  I  suppose  that  none  of  us  ever  goes 
to  prayer-meeting,  but  Al  and  Jones  go  in  for  the  Sailor  Mission  —  get 
up  early  on  Sunday  mornings  and  go  down  to  hold  services  among  the 
sailors  on  the  docks.  Then  Harry  keeps  up  a  Boy's  Club  over  in  Boston, 
and  even  Smith,  who  is  quite  heretical  and  irreverent  in  his  speech, 
is  suspected  of  surrepticiously  aiding  and  abetting  a  South  End  Rescue 
Mission.  Of  course  they  don't  say  much  about  these  things,  but  a  fellow 
likes  them  none  the  less  for  that. 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  home  to  night  before  I  wanted  them 
to,  but  it's  getting  late  now.  For  the  last  half-hour  the  lights  in  the  win- 
dows over  in  the  yard  have  been  disappearing  one  by  one.  Harry's 
has  just  gone  out,  and  there  goes  Ran's.  It  is  like  saying  another  "good- 
night." W.  B.  Parker,  P.  A.  '93. 


©ff  tbc  ScpU^s. 


^SSHH-prr-wwwwowowow !  Louder  and  louder  came  the  howling 
grumble  of  the  fog  horn  ;  first  marked  chiefly  by  the  roaring  of  the 
steam  ;  then  clearer,  until  the  seasick  passengers  responded  to  its  note 
with  groans,  and  the  well  ones  awakened  with  a  start  and  wondered  when 
the  noise  would  ever  cease.  Then  all  was  quiet  again,  with  no  sound 
but  the  dull  clicking  of  the  distant  engines.  And  the  well  passengers 
turned  over,  and  were  just  closing  their  eyes  when  the  thing  sounded 
again  —  twenty  seconds  on,  forty  off  —  and  the  fat  Englishman  swore,  the 
three  American  tourists  in  room  7  made  sarcastic  comments  on  both  the 
whistle  and  the  Englishman,  while  the  lady  from  Chicago  remarked  quite 
audibly  to  her  husband  that  she  guessed  she  was  going  to  be  sick.  Down 
in  the  steerage,  two  or  three  oil  lamps  made  sections  of  that  gloomy  re- 
gion quite  garish,  while  the  remainder  seemed  even  murkier  than  ever, 
and  smelled  of  bilge  water  and  carbolic  acid,  for  the  "  Belgenland  "  was 
running  as  a  Saturday  boat,  and  was  not  kept  as  spick  and  span  as  her 
Wednesday  associates. 

When  the  noise  got  as  far  as  the  steerage,  it  was  met  by  a  wild  series 
of  wailings  and  howlings,  and  a  German  officer  dashed  to  the  scene  of 
confusion  and  got  off  a  sentence  about  five  minutes  long,  to  the  effect 
that  the  emigrant  who  was  frightened  had  better  keep  her  emotions  to 
herself,  and  that  the  "  Belgenland  "  was  not  sinking.  Then  all  was  peace- 
ful again,  and  everybody  seemed  to  go  to  sleep,  judging  by  the  sound  ;  — 
everybody,  at  least,  except  one  little  lonesome  German  boy  whom  nobody 
knew  anything  about,  and  who  was  very  much  awake,  and  had  been  as 
badly  frightened  as  his  compatriot  until  the  third  officer  came  in. 

He  did  not  feel  in  the  least  like  going  to  sleep  again,  and,  after  every- 
thing below  was  quiet,  stole  out  on  deck,  softly  and  unobserved.  Bo-woo- 
woo-woo-woo  went  the  whistle  again,  and  he  ducked  as  a  shower  of  drops 
fell  on  him  from  a  rope  which  he  had  shaken,  while  the  thick,  wet  fog 
hung  like  a  pall  from  the  indistinct  yards  on  the  foremast,  and  turned  the 
coal  dust  to  black  paint  about  the  stoke-hole  doors.    The  boy  was  wet  and 
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disconsolate,  but  the  night  was  warm,  and  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
steerage  he  crawled  forward  to  the  forecastle  deck  and  there  esconsed 
himself,  in  lonely  discomfort,  while  the  bellowing  fog  horn  made  fantastic 
impressions  on  his  sleepy  mind.  And  then  he  noticed  that  the  growl  of 
the  cadence  rose  and  fell,  in  swells  of  steam,  and  gradually,  as  he  listened, 
he  became  aware  that  words  were  being  formed.  And  then  they  became 
clearer,  and  "  Gut  heil,  gut  heil"  was  plainly  borne  through  the  fog.  The 
emigrant  looked  forward  over  the  bows  from  his  resting-place  behind  the 
ponderous  fluke  of  the  port  anchor,  and  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  aston- 
ishment, for  the  fog  ahead  was  broken,  and  instead  of  the  heavy,  misty 
wall,  was  a  shadowy  form  which  moved  toward  him.  And  see!  it  is  no 
more  a  shapeless  mass,  but  has  resolved  itself  into  a  fine  great  steamer, 
though  no  light  can  be  seen  at  porthole,  bridge  or  mast-head.  Then  the 
"  Belgenland's  "  horn  began  to  speak  again,  and  bellowed  out,  "'Elbe, 
'  Elbe,'  I  salute  thee  ;  mayst  thou  enjoy  the  freedom  which  is  denied  to 
me  till  I  can  rid  myself  from  these  sides  of  iron."  And  no  answer  could 
Fritz  hear,  while  the  spirit  of  the  sunken  "  Elbe  "  moved  slowly  past  in 
stately  dignity. 

And  then,  as  he  again  looked  forward,  he  suddenly  became  chilly  with 
a  nameless  sense  of  fear,  for  there  was  a  seemingly  endless  line  of  steam- 
ers, great  and  small,  and  of  tall  ships,  that  glided  along  with  all  sail  set, 
but  without  a  breath  of  wind  to  fill  the  bellied  canvas.  And  as  the  ghost 
of  a  trim,  four-masted  steamer  passed,  the  fog  horn  again  lowed  out  its 
greeting,  and  "Hail,  Naronic  "  was  borne  through  the  night.  And  then 
the  fair  "Erin"  passed,  and  the  "Geyser,"  the  "  Atlantic,"  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  which  the  lookout,  who  paced  back  and  forth  fifteen  feet  aft 
of  Fritz,  neither  saw  nor  heard,  but  he  was  a  stupid  fellow.  Then  came 
an  old-timer,  with  heavy  rigging,  and  a  red  star  painted  on  her  yellowish 
funnel,  and  the  "Belgenland's"  horn  again  rang  with  " '  Rusland,'  my  sis- 
ter, entombed  on  the  sandy  shore  ere  I  was  born,  greeting  to  thee  !  Many 
a  midsummer  has  passed  since  I  last  saw  thy  form." 

And  now  the  "  Belgenland  "  was  creeping  out  to  sea,  and  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  Fritz  saw  a  strange  sight,  for  lo  !  the  shadowy  line  was  divided 
and  ship  after  ship  stood  off  for  the  distant  Mersey  and  for  Holyhead, 
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while  others  sought  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  hulls 
that  once  confined  them. 

But  suddenly  the  faint  sound  of  a  bell  was  wafted  forward  from  the 
bridge  :  Ting  ting,  ting  ting,  ting  ting,  ting  ting,  and  at  the  last  stroke 
the  phantom  fleet  vanished  like  a  snuffed  candle  flame,  while  the  new  look- 
out stumbled  right  over  Fritz  and  sent  him  below  again  with  half  a  column 
of  German  imprecations.  R.  M. 


Storm  on  Xahc  Champlain, 

All  helmeted  in  flashing  white 

The  nrghty  waves  advance, 
As  white  plumed  warriors  in  the  night 

On  their  coal-black  war  steeds  prance. 

They  charge  upon  the  rocky  coast 

That  circles  Lake  Champlain, 
And  the  arrows  from  their  bowman  host 

Are  the  beating  hail  and  rain. 

The  stern  cliffs  stand  the  fierce  onslaught, 

As  the  billows  dash  and  break  ; 
The  waves  retreat  ;  they  conquer  naught, 

For  the  crags  nor  move  nor  shake. 

/.  B.  R. 


a  Grue  1bero. 


JN  a  small,  poorly-furnished  room  in  some  Western  town,  we  find  a  man 
of  about  thirty  playing  with  a  little  girl.  His  face  is  refined,  though 
careworn  and  browned  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  We  can  see  by  the 
pleasure  shown  in  his  face  as  he  plays  with  the  child,  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  he  cares  for. 

Everything  in  the  room  betokens  dire  distress  and  poverty  ;  yet,  things 
had  not  always  been  thus  with  George  Clark.  Only  a  few  years  before  he 
had  been  living  in  luxury,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  make  his  home 
happy.  But  the  storm  came.  His  father,  a  millionaire,  lost  his  entire 
fortune  in  business  and  died  soon  after,  and  George,  unused  to  labor  of 
any  kind,  had  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  with  a  wife  and  baby 
child  to  support.  He  had  received  a  liberal  education  and  hoped  to  be 
able,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  to  obtain  some  means  of  using 
it  to  advantage,  but  with  his  fortune,  his  so-called  friends  left  him.  Com- 
pelled by  necessity,  he  took  a  position  as  foreman  in  a  factory  at  a  town 
some  miles  from  his  own.  He  entered  on  this  work  with  a  light  heart,  for 
he  hoped  soon  to  better  himself  by  utilizing  his  education.  But  his  hope 
was  not  to  be  realized,  for  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  His  young 
wife  took  sick,  and  soon  the  slender  amount  he  had  saved  melted  away. 
He  worked  all  the  harder  so  as  to  make  her  happier  and  more  comfortable, 
but  to  no  avail.  Day  by  day  she  sank,  until  she  passed  away.  The  poor 
husband,  robbed  of  the  comfort  of  his  life,  was  left  with  a  little  girl. 

After  he  had  performed  the  last  earthly  duty  to  his  beloved  wife,  he 
moved  to  the  small  town  where  he  is  now.  Here  his  baby  fell  sick,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  fill  a  mother's  place  for  it.  Worse  than  all,  the  fac- 
tory had  just  shut  down  because  of  hard  times,  and  he  was  left  utterly 
destitute.  We  can  well  imagine  his  frame  of  mind,  he,  brought  up  in  a 
home  of  luxury,  left  face  to  face  with  starvation.  His  former  companions 
no  longer  remembered  him,  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  flatter,  and  whose 
society  they  had  cultivated.  They  would  not  help  him  now  because  he 
was  poor.    His  wife  had  died  because  of  want ;  was  he  now  to  lose  his 
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child,  too,  because  of  the  hard  world  ?  He  thought  over  this  more  and 
more,  and  then  came  to  believe  in  that  terrible  creed,  "  The  world  owes 
every  man  a  living."  He  must  have  money  for  food  and  medicines  if  he 
were  to  save  the  child.  He  determined  to  save  the  child,  come  what 
would.  Once  more  he  tried  to  secure  work,  failed,  and  then  he  resolved 
on  the  desperate  plan  of  wrecking  the  train  that  carried  many  thousands 
of  dollars  through  the  town  the  next  night  for  paying  the  hands  at  Omaha. 

When  the  night  came  he  betook  himself  to  a  place  some  miles  out- 
side of  the  town  where  the  train  rounded  a  curve.  Several  loose  ties, 
which  were  to  be  used  for  mending  the  track,  he  used  for  his  purpose. 
He  blocked  them  up  securely  across  the  track  and  felt  sure  of  getting  the 
money.  He  had  reckoned  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  away  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion.  If  he  could  only  escape  detection  and  arrest  for  a 
few  days,  his  darling  child  would  be  saved,  and  he  cared  not  what  hap- 
pened to  himself  then. 

As  he  stood  there  waiting  for  his  prey,  the  thought  of  the  many  lives 
that  would  be  lost  in  the  wreck  came  to  his  mind,  but  he  steeled  his  heart 
against  this  softer  thought  by  calling  to  mind  the  many  false  friends  who 
had  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  "  The  world  cared  not  for  my  wife, 
and  cares  nothing  now  for  my  child  ;  why  then  should  I  think  of  the  false 
world  ?  "  he  reasoned. 

The  time  drew  near  for  the  train  to  arrive.  Suddenly,  the  still  air 
was  pierced  by  the  whistle  of  the  train,  now  only  a  few  miles  off ;  and  he 
was  startled  by  the  thought  of  the  terrible  deed  he  was  about  to  commit, 
and  all  its  horrible  realism  came  to  him  in  a  moment.  All  that  was  best 
in  him  rose ;  the  terrible  thoughts  took  flight.  In  an  instant  he  was  the 
generous  fellow  of  his  college  days.  He  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  re- 
move the  logs  ;  he  worked  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  ;  only  one  log 
remained.  Another  shriek  of  the  whistle,  and  the  headlight  of  the  engine 
appeared  around  the  curve.  He  pulled  and  tugged,  and  with  one  final  ef- 
fort he  dragged  it  from  the  track  and  went  rolling  clown  the  bank  with  it. 

When  he  came  to  consciousness  a  few  moments  later,  he  found  him- 
self lying  beside  the  track,  with  the  train  hands  and  passengers  about 
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him.  The  engineer  had  seen  him  as  he  pulled  the  last  log  off  the  track, 
and  had  stopped  the  train  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  passengers,  and 
all,  thought  that  George  Clark  had  saved  them  from  the  designs  of  some 
gang  of  desperadoes.  They  made  a  collection  for  him,  and  secured  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  about  to  tell  the  truth,  but  the  thought  of  how 
much  good  the  money  would  do  his  child,  withheld  him,  and  he  took  it  and 
left,  with  the  blessings  and  thanks  of  the  passengers. 

Soon  the  papers  were  full  of  the  thrilling  deed,  and  he  received  praise 
from  all.  He  was  the  popular  hero  of  the  hour.  He  used  the  money  for 
the  child.    The  child  was  saved. 

A  month  or  two  later  a  man  dressed  as  a  laborer  entered  a  court, 
leading  a  little  girl  by  the  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  case  against  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  was  finished  and  before 
the  officials  of  the  road  had  left  the  room,  he  arose  and  addressed  the 
judge : 

"  Your  honor,  I  am  George  Clark.  I  was  supposed  to  have  saved  the 
night  express  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  from  the  design  of  wreckers.  It  was  I 
who  had  attempted  to  wreck  the  train,  but  at  the  last  moment  God  gra- 
ciously saved  me  from  the  terrible  deed.  I  was  starving  and  my  child 
was  dying  at  home,  and  I  wanted  money.  That  is  the  reason  I  accepted 
what  the  passengers  gave  me.  Now,  thank  God,  the  child  is  well.  I  do 
not  wish  to  pose  as  a  saver  of  life,  when  I  intended  to  be  a  murderer.  I 
come  to  give  myself  up." 

Every  one  in  the  court  was  visibly  affected,  and  at  length  the  judge 
said  :  "  You  intended  wrong,  but  you  atoned  for  the  thought  before  the 
deed  was  accomplished.  You  have  done  your  duty  now  in  coming  here." 
Then,  turning  to  the  officials  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  he  continued,  "Is  there 
any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  complaint  against  George  Clark  ?  "  The 
silence  in  the  court  was  intense.    Then  the  judge  said,  "  You  are  dismissed." 

5.  F.  '97. 


"11  Come/' 


^JELLO  !  Muddy,  where  wus  yer  yesterday  ?  Wese  had  a  peachy  game 
of  ball  up  on  Rutgers  Street.    Wese  just  wiped  the  gutter  wid  dem 
fellers.    But  where  wus  yer?" 

"  To  church,"  answered  Muddy. 

"  Hully  gee  !    What  wus  you  doin'  in  church  ;  say  are  yese  jollyin' 

us  ?  " 

"  Naw  ;  dats  dead  straight  I'm  givin'  ye.  I  went  into  de  church  of 
Seaandland  ter  see  de  show,  an'  'twas  outter  sight- — de  singin'  wus 
great." 

This  was  the  morning  salutation  of  two  Henry  Street  newsboys  as 
they  were  getting  their  supplies  for  their  morning  sale.  They  were  off 
in  a  minute  on  their  different  beats  with  "  Mornin'  Papers  !  Mornin'  Sun- 
anworld,  Recorder,  Press,  an'  Journal.    Paper  mister?    Sun?  Yes,  sir." 

Later  in  the  day  the  boys  met  again,  and  Mike  caught  a  few  bars  of 
some  tune  Muddy  was  humming. 

"What's  de  new  song,  Muddy  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Dunno  de  name  of  it,  I  heard  dem  singin'  in  church,  Sunday." 
Muddy  had  a  very  sharp  ear  for  music.    He  was  always  the  first  to 
get  the  new  tune  and  songs,  and  with  his  clear  treble  voice  often  amused 
his  companions  with  solos. 

It  was  this  love  of  music  that  had  drawn  him  into  the  church  of  Sea 
and  Land  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Henry  Streets,  New  York,  cn  the 
Sunday  mentioned.  He  had  heard  the  strains  of  the  organ  through  the 
half-open  door,  and,  thinking  nobody  was  looking,  had  slyly  crept  up  the 
the  broad  stairs  in  front  of  the  church  and  peeped  in.  There  was  no 
one  near  the  door,  and  the  back  pew  was  vacant,  with  its  door  open  Into 
this  Muddy  crept,  and  remained  through  the  whole  service. 

The  inside  of  a  church  was  new  to  Muddy,  and  this  one  especially 
might  well  have  been,  even  though  he  had  been  in  other  churches  before. 
The  church  of  Sea  and  Land  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
there  are  few  like  it  now  standing  in  New  York.    Behind  the  organ  loft 
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was  the  old  second  gallery  where  the  slaves  of  the  worthies,  who  attended 
in  the  early  days,  used  to  sit,  and  occasionally  dose  if  they  could  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  deacons.  The  old  benches  were  long  and  hard,  with  no 
cushions  and  no  divisions.  The  gallery  was  very  near  the  roof,  and  in 
the  summer  the  slaves  probably  thought  they  were  getting  a  fine  example 
of  the  "to  be"  their  good  master  was  discoursing  on.  In  front,  on  the 
platform,  were  the  old  haircloth  chair  and  sofa,  where  many  a  dignified 
disciple  of  the  faith  had  sat,  with  the  mahogany  desk  before  him,  and 
beneath  it  was  the  communion  table  of  the  same  wood.  The  pews  were 
like  so  many  stalls,  with  doors  which  had  the  name-plates  of  their  occu- 
pants upon  them. 

All  these  strange  sights  Muddy's  eager  glance  took  in,  but  when  the 
singing  commenced  these  things  sank  into  oblivion  ;  his  whole  soul  was 
centered  in  the  music.  His  quick  ear  caught  the  air  at  once,  and  as  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas  were  sung  he  hummed  the  tune  with  the  congre- 
gation, for  he  did  not  have  a  book  in  his  pew. 

Muddy  decided  that  next  time  he  came  he  must  have  a  book.  He 
had  learned  to  read,  and  was  constantly  increasing  his  knowledge  by  read- 
ing the  papers  he  had  to  sell  when  trade  was  dull,  so  he  was  anxious  to 
read  the  words  that  went  with  the  tune  he  had  learned. 

It  was  one  of  these  tunes  that  Mike  heard  Muddy  singing  on  Mon- 
day, when  they  were  selling  their  papers.  The  tune  that  Muddy  did  not 
know  the  name  of,  was  "Just  as  I  am,"  and  he  little  knew  what  it  might 
mean. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  little  fellow  determined  to  go  again  and 
hear  the  singing.  But  how  was  he  to  get  a  book  ?  He  decided  to  hang 
around  the  church  till  it  was  opened  by  the  janitor  ;  then  he  would  steal 
in,  get  a  book  somewhere,  and  hide  under  the  seat  in  the  back  pew  until 
all  were  in  ;  then  he  would  emerge  from  his  hiding-place  and  learn  the 
words  of  the  songs. 

The  first  part  of  his  plan  he  carried  out  with  ease.  The  old  janitor 
never  noticed  him  come  in,  and  when  he  went  into  the  front  part  of  the 
church  Muddy  found  a  pew  where  there  was  a  number  of  hymn-books, 
and  selecting  an  old  coverless  one  crawled  back  into  his  pew  and  hid  under 
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the  seat.  Everything  would  have  gone  right  had  not  a  man  walked 
into  the  pew  just  as  he  was  coming  out  from  his  hiding  place. 

Muddy  was  seen,  so  he  could  not  go  back  to  concealment.  He  came 
out  boldly  and  took  his  seat  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"  What  were  ye  doin'  below,  ye  stowaway  ?  "  whispered  the  intruder, 
drawing  near  to  Muddy. 

"  Gettin'  me  song  book,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  a  bold  lie,  but  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  to  him,  except  when 
one  served  his  purpose  better. 

The  lie  was  effective,  and  for  a  time  the  new-comer  asked  no  more 
questions.  Muddy  noticed  at  once  that  he  was  a  sailor,  many  of  whom 
come  to  this  church  now-a-days  whenever  they  are  in  port.  The  two  held 
the  book  together  when  they  sang,  and  their  voices  went  well  together. 

The  last  hymn  chanced  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  that  had  so 
taken  Muddy's  fancy  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  he  sang  it  with  great 
vigor. 

"That's  a  good  song,"  whispered  the  seaman  as  they  sat  down. 
Muddy  looked  in  the  old  fellow's  face  as  though  it  meant  more  to  him 
than  he  could  understand. 

When  the  benediction  was  finished,  Muddy  made  a  break  for  the 
door,  but  the  sailor  caught  him,  saying  : 

"  What's  yer  hurry,  me  hearty  ?  I  say  we  take  a  walk  after  so  good 
a  sermon  as  that." 

Muddy  saw  the  old  fellow  was  in  earnest,  so  he  said  : 

"  I'm  wid  ye.    Where'll  wese  go  ? " 

"  Let's  take  a  tack  down  toward  the  docks  and  see  the  "  Sally"  ? 

They  walked  a  few  blocks  in  silence,  then  the  sailor  asked  : 

"  What's  yer  name,  mate  ?  " 

"  Muddy,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Muddy  ?  where  did  ye  get  such  a  name  as  that  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  allers  been  called  that  since  before  mar  and  par  died." 

"  My  name  is  Tim  Murphy,"  the  sailor  said,  not  feeling  in  a  ques- 
tioning mood,  and  wishing  to  become  friends  at  once  with  the  youngster. 
"  I  just  came  ashore  on  the  '  Sally,'  an'  am  gettin'  on  my  shore  legs 
again." 
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The  conversation  soon  drifted  to  the  old  church  they  had  just  left, 
and  Tim  told  many  a  tale  of  it  and  of  that  part  of  the  town  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  when  things  were  different,  mingling  with  his  stories  many 
of  his  nautical  exploits.  They  were  fast  friends  before  they  parted,  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  Monday  Muddy  was  selling  his  papers  in  City  Hall  Square,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Tim  coming  across  Park  Row,  very  drunk.  He  was 
paying  no  attention  to  the  approaching  wagons  and  cable-cars,  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  risk  he  was  running. 

Muddy  started  to  meet  him  and  to  pilot  him  more  safely,  when  he 
saw  a  cable-car  come  around  the  corner  under  the  bridge.  Tim  did  not 
see  it  nor  did  he  notice  the  bell.  The  gripman  could  not  stop  the  car. 
Another  moment  and  Tim  must  have  been  a  mangled  corpse,  but  before 
any  one  near  could  grasp  the  situation  Muddy  made  a  dive  for  him  and 
threw  him  from  the  track.  Tim  was  saved  with  the  drunkard's  luck,  but 
Muddy  was  caught  by  the  car's  fender  and  thrown  some  distance.  He 
was  picked  up  unconscious.  Tim  was  just  sober  enough  to  realize  that 
Muddy  was  hurt,  and  commenced  to  sob  and  cry,  but  he  was  led  away 
reluctantly  by  a  strong  policeman. 

The  Chambers  Street  Hospital  ambulance  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, and  Muddy  was  taken  away,  still  unconscious.  He  did  not  regain 
his  consciousness  again  until  he  was  in  the  hospital,  and  then  only  for  a 
minute.    As  he  opened  his  eyes  he  anxiously  questioned  : 

"  Where's  Tim  ?    Was  he  struck  ?  " 

Then  his  mind  seemed  to  wander.  "  What  hymn 'd  yer  say  ?  "  he 
asked.    "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  it." 

Through  the  ward  a  clear  treble  voice  sounded,  the  words  were  as 
clear  as  a  bell,  with  his  last  breath  : 

"  Just  as  I  am  ■ —  without  one  plea, 
But  that  —  Thy  blood  —  was  shed — for  me, 
And  that  —  Thou  bid'st  —  me — -come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  —  of  God,  —  I  come  —  I  come." 

Dorsal  Finn. 


£be  XUtle  School  fteacber. 


TT  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  one  of  the  "big"  preachers  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  in  a  talk  to  the  scholars  of  a  Middle  Tennessee  school. 
He  did  not  preach  on  those  old  crusty  subjects  which  we  had  heard  so 
often,  and  to  which  perhaps  you  too  have  listened,  but  he  talked  to  us  in 
a  simple,  straightforward  manner,  by  which  he  did  much  more  good. 

He  told  us  of  the  war  as  it  touched  his  community,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  drew  his  morals  in  a  very  forceful  way.  One  of  his  stories  was 
about  "his  little  school-teacher,"  as  he  called  her.  While  I  cannot  tell  it 
as  he  told  it,  yet  I  will  do  my  best,  in  order  that  you  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  traditional  Southern  lady  during  the  war. 

"  The  little  community  where  I  lived,"  he  said  "  was  situated  in  the 
Mississippi  Bottoms.  Although  so  far  removed,  yet  the  war  had  touched 
us,  as  empty  places  at  table  and  in  the  heart  testified.  Of  course  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Southern  sympathizers,  but  there  was  one  Union 
family.  In  the  neighborhood  were  both  Union  and  Confederate  forces, 
and  several  skirmishes  were  fought,  in  which  the  Union  forces  generally 
came  out  victorious,  for  they  were  greatly  in  the  majority. 

'•  There  were  two  plantations  side  by  side  ;  the  owner  of  one  a  North- 
ener,  the  other  a  Southener.  Naturally,  the  Northener's  plantation  had 
not  been  hurt  except  by  a  few  raids  of  the  Confederates.  His  neighbor 
was  stripped  of  everything — horses,  mules,  pigs,  chickens,  fodder,  were 
all  gone.  A  still  greater  loss  had  this  plantation  sustained — the  only  son 
was  dead,  having  been  killed  in  fighting  for  what  he  considered  right.  His 
mother  soon  followed  him.  Only  a  daughter  was  left  to  support  her  blind 
father  and  herself.  With  such  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  so  delicate  and 
beautiful  features,  and  her  sunny  temper,  she  was  loved  by  all.  Yet  what 
could  she  do  to  earn  bread  ? 

"  The  owner  of  the  other  plantation  had  several  small  children  for 
whom  he  wished  to  have  a  teacher.  He  offered  the  position  to  this  young 
lady,  who  readily  undertook  the  task.    The  little  cabin  in  the  now  deserted 
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quarters  was  soon  transformed  by  a  coat  of  whitewash  and  vines  into  quite 
a  cosy  place.    And  this  was  our  school-room. 

"Now  this  Union  man  had  an  overseer  named  Scroggins,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose.  Therefore,  to  escape  conscription,  Scroggins  was 
sent  to  school  much  against  the  will  of  the  little  teacher.  The  advantage 
of  this  move  was  to  obtain  for  Scroggins  freedom  from  conscription,  for 
school-boys  were  exempt.  Scroggins  was  ugly, —  that  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  very  lean  and  lank,  and  very  round-shouldered. 
His  skin  was  yellow  and  leathery,  and  around  his  chin  and  head  was  a 
thin,  dark  stubble-field. 

"  One  warm  day  we  were  droning  over  our  lessons,  and  often  stopping 
to  look  longingly  out  of  the  door  towards  the  fields  and  flowers.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  were  the  woods.  Between  them  and  the  school- 
house  were  level  fields  and  pastures.  As  we  gazed  at  these,  a  long,  dark 
line  of  blue  suddenly  broke  from  under  the  cover  of  the  woods,  and  came 
at  a  fearful  pace  towards  the  school-house.  For  a  minute  we  were  speech- 
less, then  one  little  Southerner  cried  out  '  the  Yankees,  the  Yankees  ? ' 

"We  knew  for  whom  they  were  coming;  so  did  the  object  of  their 
search,  for  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  if  to  try  to  escape,  but  the  blue  line 
was  too  near.  He  was  trembling  all  over  with  fright,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do,  until  ordered  to  get  behind  the  door  by  the  little  teacher.  There 
he  coiled  up,  until  one  would  have  imagined  him  a  bundle  of  jeans. 

"  The  teacher  went  and  stood  in  the  door.  She  drew  herself  up  very 
straight,  and  her  color  was  rising.  She  seemed  even  more  beautiful  than 
ever  then. 

"  When  the  blue  line  was  all  around  the  house,  a  young  officer  sprang 
from  his  horse,  resplendent  in  a  new  uniform  of  blue  with  gold  trimmings. 
He  tossed  the  bridle  to  an  attendant,  and  walked  toward  the  door.  At  a 
little  distance  he  halted  and  bowed  with  a  'Good  morning.'  Then,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  he  said  :  '  Madame,  I  have  orders  to  take  a  man 
name  Scroggins,  who  I  hear  is  in  this  house.  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
enter.' 

"Very  calm  was  the  little  teacher,  and  she  answer  him  :  '  You  cannot 
enter.    My  children  must  not  be  disturbed.' 
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"'  Madame,  I  must  enter.'    He  received  the  same  reply. 

"  '  Madame,  I  demand  an  entrance.'  As  he  spoke  he  stepped  for- 
ward, as  if  to  brush  past  her. 

"  She  stretched  her  arms  across  the  doorway,  and  said  :  '  You  cannot 
enter  except  over  my  body.' 

"  The  young  officer  stepped  back,  amazed.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and 
would  not  touch  a  lady.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  then  bowed,  and 
backed  away  down  the  walk.  When  he  reached  his  horse  he  bowed 
again,  then  turned  and  sprang  to  the  saddle.  A  word  to  the  trumpeter, 
and  the  clear  notes  of  the  bugle  rang  out  '  Retreat.' 

"The  brave  little  woman  turned  to  the  trembling  Scroggins,  showing 
by  her  looks  the  scorn  she  felt  for  him.  '  You  had  better  go,'  was  all  she 
said.  And  he  went.  And  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  Scroggins  was  the 
soles  of  his  coarse  brogans  vanishing  out  of  the  window  into  the  cotton 
patch  behind  the  house." 

//.  M.  Pointer. 


£be  2)coraoatton  of  ©ur  IPoUttcs. 


^JNDER  the  early  presidents,  appointments  to  office  were  made  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  A  certain  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  a  man  possessing  the  requisite 
qualities  and  tried  character  was  looked  for  to  perform  it.  Appointment 
as  a  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  removal  as  a  punishment  for  differ- 
ence of  political  opinion,  were  unknown. 

In  the  first  division  of  parties,  the  strength  was  with  the  Federalists, 
and  George  Washington,  their  candidate,  was  made  president.  But  George 
Washington  was  first  of  all  a  patriot,  and  only  in  the  second  place  a  Fed- 
eralist ;  and  his  earliest  executive  act  was  to  appoint  to  the  leading  place 
in  his  cabinet  his  most  conspicuous  political  opponent,  since  known  as  the 
Father  of  American  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  while  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, the  champion  of  Washington's  own  party,  was  assigned  to  a  lower 
seat  at  the  same  council  board.  And  in  this  large  and  liberal  spirit  were 
made  all  the  appointments  to  office  during  the  administration  of  that  great 
man.  For  nearly  thirty  years  there  was  no  large  departure  from  that 
rule. 

There  came  a  time,  at  length,  when  the  chair  of  state  was  filled  by  a 
man  who  chose  to  make  himself  the  chief  of  a  party,  and  not  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  his  rule  every  occupant  of  public  office,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant, who  was  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  new  power,  was  ejected 
from  public  service.  The  qualifications  demanded  were  no  longer  honesty, 
competency,  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  but  instead  of  these,  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  party,  and  devotion  to  the  party  boss.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  character  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country 
has  been  steadily  falling  lower  and  lower.  Among  public  servants  the 
last  thing  thought  of  is  the  welfare  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  treasure  is  regarded  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen, 
not  otherwise  than  as  the  merchandise  of  a  rich  caravan  is  regarded  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert . —  a  legitimate  booty,  to  be  seized  with  favoring 
opportunity  and  divided  among  the  members  of  the  successful  band.  The 
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politician's  motto  is,  "  Subtract  from  the  public,  divide  with  your  pards, 
and  keep  silent." 

Not  even  in  the  beginning  was  any  attempt  made  to  conceal  the 
mercenary  character  of  the  new  system.  It  was  defended  as  a  just  sys- 
tem in  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  nation  by  a  very  prominent 
leader  of  the  party  which  first  profited  by  it,  whose  pithy  enunciation  of 
its  fundamental  principle  will  never  pass  from  the  memory  of  man, — "To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 

It  is  now  the  system  of  all  parties,  and  each  political  struggle  by 
which  the  country  is  agitated  has  ceased  to  be  contests  over  great  ques- 
tions and  issues,  but  have  degenerated  into  discreditable  squabbles  to  de- 
termine which  of  two  bodies  of  political  gluttons,  both  equally  unworthy, 
shall  be  permitted  to  prey  upon  the  public  purse.  Under  its  operation 
the  very  character  of  our  government  has  been  changed. 

This  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  prostituting  the 
powers  of  appointment  to  be  an  instrument  of  reward  and  punishment, 
originated  in  the  will  of  one  man,  strong  enough  to  force  his  own  meas- 
ures upon  the  country  and  to  convert  the  government  for  a  time  into  a 
practical  despotism.  The  system  introduced  by  all  speedily  took  root  and 
has  since  been  the  established  system  of  American  politics.  No  matter 
what  party  is  in  power,  it  is  always  practiced.  The  spoils  of  victory  are 
claimed  as  the  common  property  of  the  victorious  band  ;  the  right  of  the 
boss  to  control  its  distribution  is  undisputed,  and  thus  the  executive  has 
been  shorn  by  it  of  the  power  to  name  its  own  subordinates,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Constitution  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

In  its  place  has  grown  up  something  which  admits  of  no  classifica- 
tion among  systems  of  government,  ancient  or  modern.  Republican  in 
form,  it  is  yet  not  a  republic  ;  for  its  representatives,  though  chosen. by 
the  people,  are  not  the  people's  choice.  Democratic  in  methods,  yet  it  is 
not  a  democracy,  for  the  appeal  to  the  popular  voice  is  an  empty  ceremony. 
Though  the  government  of  a  class,  it  is  not  an  aristocracy ;  for  it  is  com- 
posed of  elements  least  of  all  deserving  of  respect.  The  imperfection  of 
language  has  necessitated  the  invention  of  a  new  form  of  words  to  describe 
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it,  and  this  has  been  supplied  in  the  expression,  "  Machine  government." 
No  phrase  could  have  been  better  chosen. 

It  is  only  by  occasional  glimpses  that  we  get  sight  of  this  moral 
rottenness.  History  has  shown  that  it  infects  the  public  service  more  or 
less  in  all  its  departments,  state,  municipal,  and  federal,  and  in  all  its 
grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

When  a  public  debt  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  can  be  contracted 
in  New  York  City  in  the  brief  space  of  five  years  and  which  is  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  colossal  robberies  of  its  own  chosen  rulers,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  seek  out  any  other  example  of  what  is  possible  in  munic- 
ipal misgovernment. 

Nor  are  our  legislatures  exempt  from  this  moral  degeneration.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  well-known  capitalist  whose  interests  were  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  possible  action  of  a  legislature  about  to  be  chosen.  He 
was  solicited  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  canvass,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  a  sufficient  sum  rightly  applied  might  secure  tc  him  a 
friendly  majority.  "Possibly  it  might,"  replied  the  millionaire,  "  but  in 
my  judgment  it  would  be  cheaper  to  wait  till  after  election  and  then  buy 
the  Legislature  ready  made."  Honorable  members,  though  poorly  paid 
by  the  state,  rapidly  grow  rich.  Possibly  they  are  saving,  but  if  so  the 
saving  seems  greater  than  the  income. 

There  is  invariably  about  every  legislature  a  class  of  men  who  so  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  proceedings  as  almost  to  form  a  third  house. 
These  are  known  as  a  lobby.  They  are  interested  in  a  class  of  bills  which 
have  money  in  them.  Their  principal  business  is  "to  see  men."  And 
the  men  they  are  most  eager  to  see  are  such  as  are  understood  to  be  "  on 
the  make."  There  must  be  something  remarkable  in  their  power  of  sight, 
for  the  member  whom  the  lobby  man  has  once  thoroughly  seen  is  as  com- 
pletely subdued  as  was  Coleridge's  wedding  guest  by  the  glittering  eye  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  The  bill  which  has  money  in  it  is  speedily  "put 
through  ; "  and  the  lobby  man  as,  he  puts  the  money  into  his  pocket,  re- 
marks that  some  of  it  had  already  in  advance  been  "put  where  it  did  the 
most  good." 

It  would  be  a  duty  wholly  uncalled  for,  thus  to  set  forth  the  evidences 
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of  our  moral  and  political  corruption,  were  there  not  a  hope  behind  that 
there  might  grow  some  suggestion  of  good.  It  is  only  by  portraying  the 
evil  in  its  fullest  magnitude  that  we  can  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
lesson  of  its  accompanying  danger.  For  there  is  before  us  a  danger  great- 
er and  graver  than  any  we  have  yet  encountered.  Hitherto,  the  forms  of 
our  Constitution  have  been  respected  though  the  spirit  has  been  perverted. 
Hitherto  our  personal  rights  have  been  secure  though  our  political  fran- 
chises have  been  practically  lost.  We  need  but  travel  a  little  farther  on 
the  downward  path,  and  even  these  relics  of  our  liberties  will  be  swept 
away. 

Are  there,  then,  remedies  for  these  evils  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are, 
but  they  are  remedies  which,  if  applied  at  all,  must  be  applied  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  which  can  only,  or  will  only,  be  applied  by  a  people 
thoroughly  aroused  to  their  danger  and  their  duty.  The  wide  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  source  of  all  our 
woes,  has  been  owing  to  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hold 
it.  We  need  no  change  in  the  Constitution,  but  a  return  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  no  change  in  the  laws,  but  a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  admin- 
istration ;  and  to  this  end  we  must  have  men  in  power  not  wedded  by 
habit  to  existing  abuses,  or  bound  to  them  by  interest. 

Firnum  G.  Anderson. 
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YYTHAT  are  Andover's  prospects  for  a  successful  season  next  spring,  is 
a  question  often  asked.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation.  In 
base-ball,  the  outlook  might,  to  an  outsider,  seem  rather  gloomy,  with  only 
two  of  last  year's  team  back.  But  the  contrary  is  rather  the  case.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  but  two  old  men  and  a  sub.  in  school,  but  we  have  a 
captain  who  is  a  hard  worker  and  sure  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  fellows.  We  have  a  lot  of  good  material  which  only  needs  hard,  faith- 
ful practice  to  develop  it.  Even  the  position  of  pitcher,  where  the  great- 
est loss  is  felt,  has  several  promising  candidates.  And  so,  reading  a  lesson 
from  last  year's  Lawrenceville  game  where  faithful  practice  and  team 
work  enabled  us  to  gain  an  unhoped-for  victory,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  year,  with  hard  work  and  unity  of  effort,  we  cannot  turn 
out  a  winning  nine. 

On  the  track,  too,  there  is  promise  of  a  good  season.  We  have  a 
number  of  old  men  back,  and,  as  in  base-ball,  a  lot  of  good,  but  as  yet  un- 
developed, material.  In  spite  of  not  having  an  indoor  track,  a  large  squad 
is  training  for  the  winter  meet  in  Boston,  and  may  success  go  with  them. 
We  hope  the  management  will  secure  a  section  of  seats  for  the  school, 
ind  that  a  big  crowd  of  fellows  will  go  down  to  cheer  on  the  team  to  \ic- 
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tory.  The  chief  weakness  lies  in  the  shot  put  and  hammer  throw,  and 
unless  some  big  men  come  out  and  train  before  the  Worcester  tournament, 
we  are  sure  to  lose  many  points. 

But  in  spite  of  this  encouraging  outlook,  we  must  not  forget  that  last 
fall  the  tournament  had  to  be  given  up  through  lack  of  entries  ;  that  Law- 
renceville  is  a  long  way  off,  and  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  old  Exeter 
contests,  when  the  whole  school  went  with  the  teams.  It  is  said  on  every 
side  that  the  old  Andover  spirit  is  dying  out,  and  the  whole  school  has 
got  to  arouse  itself  next  spring  as  never  before,  to  prove  this  false. 
Unless  every  man  on  both  teams  works  hard  and  faithfully  and  all  work 
together,  unless  every  fellow  in  school  takes  the  interest  of  these  teams 
to  heart  as  never  before,  and  aids  them  with  purse  and  voice,  we  cannot 
hope  to  gain  the  truest  and  best  success. 


THE  CATHODE  RAYS. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  so  much  been  accomplished  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  now  it  seems  as  if 
we  were  about  to  usher  out  the  last  decade  with  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  all.  Certainly  it  has  been  many  a  year  since  the  people  in 
general,  who,  as  a  rule,  take  little  interest  in  scientific  matters,  have  been 
so  aroused  as  over  these  mysterious  and  invisible  Cathode  rays.  The  rays 
are  generated  by  passing  an  electric  current  of  very  high  voltage  into  a 
vacuum  or  Crook's  tube,  and  are  themselves  invisible.  They  will  not  pass 
through  even  a  common  window-pane,  the  Crook's  tubes  being  but  one- 
sixtieth  of  an  inch  thick.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  will  penetrate  wood, 
paper,  flesh,  and  even  metals,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  "shadow  picture"  on 
the  plate  behind. 

Already  marvelous  results  have  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  even  re- 
ported that  in  Germany  a  life  has  been  saved  by  means  of  the  "  X  "  rays. 
Edison  predicts  all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  especially  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  such  as  the  cure  of  cancers  and  hydrophobia.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  astonishing  if,  with  so  many  learned  men  the  world  over  working 
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to  perfect  the  discovery,  some  wondrous  results  are  not  obtained.  Per- 
haps the  dawning  of  the  twentieth  century  will  find  the  world  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  and  still  more  bewildering  era  of  scientific  discoveries.  Who 
can  say  ? 


ANDOVER  SPIRIT. 

At  one  of  the  first  recitations  of  the  Fall  Term,  the  teacher  was 
speaking  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  cherished  their  native  city.  "  They  were  as  fond  of  their 
city,"  said  he,  "as  you  will  be  of  Andover  at  the  end  of  the  year."  This 
sounded  strange  to  the  new  man,  who  saw  nothing  about  the  school  so 
very  different  from  any  other  school,  yet  the  six  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  September  have  already  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  What  is 
there  about  Phillips,  Andover,  that  inspires  the  patriotism  so  universal 
among  its  alumni  ? 

It  seems  as  if  this  question  might  be  answered  in  several  ways.  The 
beautiful  Massachusetts  hills  and  vales  that  lie  all  about  us  surely  have 
some  influence  on  our  enjoyment  of  the  school  life.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  ideal  location  for  such  an  institution  ?  And  then  the  tone  of  the 
school  is  so  manly.  There  are  restrictions,  as  there  must  be  restrictions 
when  five  hundred  fellows  are  thrown  together,  away  from  home.  But 
there  is  none  of  the  worn  out,  meaningless  customs  that  so  bind  certain 
schools,  especially  across  the  water.  Every  man  must  govern  himself  ;  if 
he  cannot,  he  had  better  "  decide  to  leave  school  "  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
P.  A.  does  not  want  him. 

And  then  again,  there  are  fellows  who  spend  so  much  time  "kicking  " 
about  their  work  that  they  seem  to  have  no  time  to  absorb  school  spirit. 
But  it  does  soak  into  them,  nevertheless,  and  the  fellow  must  be  callous 
indeed  who  does  not  carry  to  college  and  into  his  after  life  many  a  pleas- 
ant recollection  of  the  be-sweatered  herd  at  morning  chapel,  and  of  all  the 
clear  autumn  days  and  crackling  winter  evenings  at  old  Andover. 
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SCHOOL  SONGS. 


It  seems  to  us  that  one  great  feature  of  Andover  Spirit  is  lacking  in 
our  school  life.  We  have  no  songs  that  we  can  call  our  own.  We  under- 
stand that  such  songs  have  been  written,  but  where  are  they  ?  At  our 
class  banquets  and  at  the  Alumni  dinners  there  seems  to  be  this  deficiency. 
Something  is  needed  in  which  all  can  join.  Every  college  has  one  or 
more  such  songs  which  are  sung  at  all  re-unions,  at  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
games.  They  go  a  long  way  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  school.  Why  can- 
not we  too  have  such  songs  ?  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  our  poets  and 
musical  composers.  Let  us  have  something  that  we  can  all  join  in  on 
Class-day,  beside  the  ivy  song,  that  will  be  taken  up  by  the  classes  that 
are  to  come,  and  that  may  be  perpetuated  and  become  a  part  of  the  school. 
Let  them  become  as  much  to  us  as  our  "yells  "  are,  and  let  it  be  said  that 
the  class  of  '96  originated  the  custom  of  school  songs  in  Andover. 

All  manuscripts  or  drawings  for  the  May  Mirror  must  be  handed  in 
on  or  before  April  18. 


Gbc  flDontb. 


R.  Sayford,  the  evangelist,  held  a  series  of  very  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful meetings  the  first  week  of  the  month. 


The  Senior  Class  elected  the  following  Class-day  officers  :  Orator, 
De  Witt  ;  poet,  Bruce  ;  prophet,  Booth  ;  statistician,  Porter  ;  Historian, 
Chadwell  ;  financial  committe,  Colburn  chairman,  Durston,  Schweppe ; 
decoration  committee,  Newcombe  chairman,  Edwards,  Flanders  ;  music 
committe,  Tride  chairman,  Mitchell  Tyler  ;  printing,  Flenner  chairman, 
Ellis,  O.  Lindenburg  ;  supper,  Porter  chairman,  Schweppe,  Greenway ; 
class  emblem,  Schweppe  chairman,  Eaton,  Tyler  ;  toastmaster  for  senior 
dinner,  De  Witt. 

Caps  and  gowns  were  discussed  for  class  emblem  and  chosen. 
Chadwell  resigned  the  office  of  historian  and  Eaton  was  chosen  in 
his  place. 


At  a  meeting  of  P.  S.  '96  mottoes  and  colors  were  submitted  and  the 
following  chosen.  Motto  :  "  Layanti  n'a  horte."  Colors :  Green  and 
Lavender. 


On  February  10th  Dr.  Bancroft  announced  in  chapel  the  death  of 
our  schoolmate  Edward  Heaton  Owsley.  He  was  sick  but  a  few  days, 
dying  of  an  acute  attack  of  appendicitis.  An  operation  was  found 
necessary,  but  even  this  could  not  save  him. 

Owsley  entered  school  last  fall,  having  spent  two  years  in  Lawrence- 
ville.  In  the  short  time  he  was  here  he  became  loved  by  his  classmates, 
who  mourn  his  loss  sincerely. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  foot-ball  team  Arthur  Stanley  Goodwin  was  elected 
Captain  of  next  year's  team. 


THE  MONTH. 


I9I 


Captain  Tyler  called  out  the  track  team  candidates  ;  about  forty-five 
men  responded. 


Wadell  called  out  the  base-ball  men  in  J:he  absence  of  Captain 
Barton. 


The  sixth  biennial  Alumni  dinner  was  held  at  the  Vendome  Hotel, 
Boston,  Feb.  26.  Burns  Henry  responded  of  '96,  and  a  double  quartet 
from  the  glee  club  rendered  some  songs. 


Captain  Sayward  called  out  candidates  for  the  '98  ball-team,  a  large 
number  responding. 


February  25th  the  '96  Junior  supper  was  held  at  the  Franklin  House, 
Lawrence.    H.  J.  Colburn  was  the  toast-master. 


Macfarlane,  Goddard,  and  De  Witt  were  elected  to  represent  Andover 
in  the  Andover- Worcester  debate. 


The  Senior  banquet  was  held  in  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  on  March 
7th,  and  proved  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  The  Class  attended  the  Artist's 
Model  in  the  afternoon. 


Brine,  of  Cambridge,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  of  making  the 
caps  and  gowns.  They  are  to  be  made  of  Henrietta  cloth,  and  will  cost 
$5-65- 


A   PHOTOGRAPH  WITH   A  MORAL. 

What  queer  creatures  boys  are  !  This 
is  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who  are 
not  boys  or  never  have  been  boys.  .Mrs. 
Foster  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
She  really  didn't  see  why  they  had  to 
go  to  school  away  off  where  they  had 
no  motherly  apron-strings  to  be  tied  to, 
and  where  there  was  no  kind  heart  to 
look  after  them  and  see  that  they  did 
not  get  into  mischief.  She  was  bound 
to  have  some  one  for  her  boy  to  go  to  in 
case  of  trouble  anyway.  So  her  poor 
boy  George  had  to  take  a  letter  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  minister  at  school, 
and  had  to  promise  to  go  to  see  that 
venerablepersonage  without  fail  before 
he  had  been  settled  a  week. 

As  school  got  well  under  way,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  different  sides  of 
life  it  brought  before  him  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  promised  call  com- 
pletely slipped  his  mind.  It  was  soon 
recalled,  however,  for  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters from  home  his  mother  inquired  if 
he  had  been  to  see  the  minister  yet. 
But  how  could  he  go  ?    On  Wednesday 


and  Saturday  afternoons  there  was  al- 
ways a  ball  game,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day there  was  the  tennis  tournament  he 
was  going  to  enter,  he  never  could  do 
it  Thursday  because  Friday  was  "  his 
busy  day"  and  he  had  to  plug, —  calls 
were  such  a  nuisance  anyway. 

When  Friday  afternoon  came,  there 
was  really  nothing  very  pressing  to  be 
done,  but  it  would  be  such  an  awful 
bother  to  go  and  dress  up  just  to  walk 
a  mile  and  find  that  the  object  of  his 
search  had  "  gone  out  about  five  min- 
utes ago."  But  he  thought  that  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling 
his  mother  that  he  had  been,  if  nothing 
more.  So  he  went  home  and  changed 
his  golf  suit  for  his  sombre,  black  Sun- 
day clothes.  As  he  was  on  his  way  up 
that  long  hill,  he  thought  what  a  nice 
time  the  other  fellows  were  having 
watching  the  foot-ball  practice,  playing 
tennis,  or  up  in  the  "Gym." 

But  he  was  nearing  the  house  now, 
and  his  trial  would  soon  be  over.  The 
servant  told  him'she  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  gentleman  was  at  home  or 
not,  but  if  he  would  just  step  into  the 
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parlor  one  moment  she  would  find  out. 
To  his  great  relief  she  said  that  he  had 
just  gone  off  to  make  some  calls.  He 
had  been  there  long  enough,  however, 
to  satisfy  his  mother,  and — to  see  a  pic- 
ture. As  soon  as  he  entered  the  [room, 
the  thing  that  caught  his  eye  first  was  a 
small-sized  photograph  of  a  young  girl 
about  eighteen  years  old.  He  walked 
up  and  examined  the  picture  more  care- 
fully. It  was  a  face  which  attracted 
him  at  once,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
have  that  picture  to  put  up  in  his  room, 
where  he  could  gaze  into  those  dark 
eyes  as  often  as  he  wished.  Just  then 
he  heard  the  girl's  foot  on  the  stairs, 
and  he  barely  had  time  to  seize  his 
coveted  treasure  and  turn  around  with 
a  very  unconcerned  air,  when  the  girl 
enrered  and  delivered  her  welcome  mes- 
sage. ' 

As  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  room 
again,  he  locked  the  door  and  sat  down 
to  have  a  good  look  at  that  attractive 
face.  He  pinned  the  photograph  up 
close  beside  him  on  the  wall,  and  as  he 
did  so  he  thought  that  this  would  do 
him  more  good  than  ten  ministers.  Often 
in  the  midst  of  his  studying  he  would 
stop  and  meditate  upon  that  beautifully 
shaped  neck  and  upturned  chin.  He 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  part  with 
that  picture  whatever  might  happen. 
And  he  never  did. 

After  George  Foster  had  finished  his 
college  course,  his  parents  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  take  a  trip 


abroad  for  his  health.  On  the  steamer 
he  nut  a  great  many  pleasant  people, 
among  whom  there  was  a  young  lady 
whose  face  he  seemed  to  have  seen  be- 
fore. In  talking  with  her  he  found  out 
that  she  was  the  niece  of  the  minister 
from  whose  house  he  had  stolen  the 
picture.  He  decided  to  change  his 
plans,  and  joined  the  party  in  which 
this  Miss  Lockwood  was'traveling.  They 
went  all  over  the  continent  together, 
and  when  they  got  back  home  again  the 
engagement  came  out. 

And  now  as  George  is  growing  old, 
he  delights  to  tell  his  children  of  the 
little  expedition  to  the  house  of  that 
minister,  where  he  first  saw  the  picture 
of  his  wife.  Just  suppose  he  had  not 
made  that  call  as  his  mother  told  him 
to? 

Moral:    Always  obey  your  mother. 

F.  P. 

BETSEY. 

It  had  been  raining  almost  incessant- 
ly for  a  week  in  Riverton.  The  Rawly 
river  had  been  rising  little  by  little  and 
was  now  changed  from  a  steady  stream 
into  a  rushing,  resistless  torrent.  A  few 
people  were  afraid  that  the  dam  farther 
up  the  river  at  Grand  Falls  would  break, 
but  those  of  this  opinion  were  in  the 
minority,  as  the  dam  was  a  new  one 
and  was  said  to  be  very  strongly  built. 

One  day,  however,  the  alarming  word 
was  received  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
giving,  and  would,  without  doubt,  go 
down  in  an  hour  and  a .  half  at  most, 
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very  likely  in  much  less  time.  Some- 
thing affected  the  telegraph  wires,  for 
the  operator  tried  in  vain  to  send  a 
message  to  Melleville,  a  little  village 
ten  miles  below  Riverton.  It  was  built 
on  very  low  ground  beside  the  river, 
and  the  inhabitants  would  surely  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  unless  warned 
in  time.  The  operator  was  in  despair 
until  the  thought  of  John  Clark  and  his 
mare  occurred  to  him.  He  hurriedly 
left  the  office  and  ran  to  Clark's  home, 
which  was  near  by. 

"John,"  said  he,  "the  dam  is  almost 
going  to  pieces,  and  the  wires  between 
here  and  there  must  be  broken.  I've 
tried  my  best  to  get  a  message  through. 
They've  got  to  be  warned,  and  you'll 
go,  won't  you  ?  It's  lucky  I  thought  of 
you.  We're  all  right  here,  the  town's 
so  high,  and  only  a  little  damage  will  be 
done,  but  Melleville  will  get  swamped 
sure."  In  two  minutes  John  had  har- 
nessed Betsey,  and  with  a  loving  pat  on 
the  mare's  back,  he  leaped  into  the 
saddle. 

John  had  owned  Betsey  ever  since 
she  was  a  colt,  and  now  she  was  the 
best  mare  for  miles  around.  He  loved 
her  as  if  she  had  been  human,  and  she 
returned  his  affection  in  her  own  mute 
way.  John  whispered  in  her  ears,  for 
he  never  used  spurs,  and  she  was  off 
like  the  wind.  The  roads  washed  by 
the  recent  rains  were  frightfully  muddy, 
and  before  they  had  gone  far  both  horse 
and  rider  were  thickly  bespattered. 

Part  of  the  way  was  along  the  river, 


and  John  could  see  the  harm  which  its 
swollen  waters  had  already  done.  Here 
and  there,  fences  and  barns  had  been 
carried  away,  and  fields  and  orchards 
were  flooded.  Many  times  Betsey  had 
to  ford  through  water,  but  she  kept 
steadily  on,  while  John  patted  and 
praised  her.  In  one  place  the  road  was 
crossed  by  a  brook,  which  had  spread 
out  into  a  large  stream  with  a  swift  cur- 
rent, carrying  with  it  its  little  bridge. 
With  difficulty  Betsey  swam  across  to 
the  opposite  shore,  with  John  seated 
firmly  on  her  back. 

At  last  Melleville  was  reached.  John 
galloped  through  the  little  Main  Street, 
rousing  the  anxious  people  with  his 
shouts.  In  a  very  little  time  the  news 
that  the  flood  was  coming  was  circulated 
in  the  danger  region,  and  people  gath- 
ered what  property  they  had  time  to 
snatch  and  rushed  for  the  high  land  sit- 
uated a  little  back  from  the  river  valley. 

Some  were  weeping,  others  uttering 
such  prayers  as  only  those  who  never 
pray  save  in  time  of  need  can  offer, 
when  some  unselfish  one  shouted, 
"  Where's  old  Mrs.  Loring  ?  Has  any- 
one seen  her  ?  "  No  one  had.  She 
was  deaf  and  lived  in  a  house  by  her- 
self. She  had  not  been  made  aware  of 
the  noise  and  confusion,  and  was  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 

Without  a  word  John  turned  Betsey's 
head  back  to  the  doomed  village  and 
galloped  again  through  the  deserted 
street  to  Mrs.  Loring's  home.  She  was 
badly  frightened  when  the  strange  man. 
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all  spattered  with  mud,  dashed  into  the 
house,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  as  she 
sat  alone  quietly  knitting,  and  rushed 
out  with  her.  But  he  soon  reassured 
her,  pointing  to  the  river,  and  shouting, 
"  Flood  coming."  He  set  her  on  Bet- 
sey's back  and  leaped  up  behind  her. 
At  this  moment  a  threatening,  muffled 
roar  caught  his  ear,  which  sounded  like 
distant  thunder.  He  knew  well  what  it 
meant,  and  started  Betsey  off  at  a  wild 
pace,  much  to  Mrs.  Loring's  discom- 
fort. It  was  the  noise  of  the  wall  of 
water  as  it  rushed  down  the  river,  tear- 
ing away  trees,  houses,  and  everything 
in  its  way.  John  looked  over  his  should- 
er and  saw  it  come  foaming  down  towards 
the  settlement  which  was  then  a  snug- 
looking  little  hamlet  and  in  a  twinkling 
would  be  turned  into  a  sea  of  muddy, 
turbulent  water,  full  of  wrecks  and 
buried  hopes. 

There  was  not  a  second  to  lose  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  the 
frightened  people  had  fled  for  safety, 
and  Betsey  did  her  best,  although  she 
carried  double  weight  and  had  already 
galloped  ten  miles  over  wretched  roads. 
The  river  spread  out  over  the  plain  like 
lightning.     Already  it  was  more  than 


damp  under  Betsey's  feet,  but  she  strug- 
gled on.  "  Only  a  hundred  yards  more. 
Can  she  do  it  ? "  said  John  to  himself, 
as  he  saw  the  water  slowly,  slowly  stop 
as  it  met  the  rising  ground.  Checked 
in  its  spread,  it  grew  deeper.  Betsey 
staggered  on,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  at  last  reached  solid  ground. 

A  cry  of  heartfelt  joy  went  up  from 
the  homeless  crowd.  Everyone  was 
eager  to  caress  the  brave  mare  which 
had  done  such  a  day's  work,  and  sturdy 
John  came  in  for  his  share  of  praise. 

Since  that  day  John  has  been  afraid 
that  Betsey  will  be  spoiled,  although  he 
himself  indulges  her  more  than  any- 
body else  does.  But  her  brave  work 
will  be  remembered  in  the  Rawley  val- 
ley as  long  as  an  old  inhabitant  is  left 
to  tell  the  story.  A.  D. 

PROBLEM. 

If  it  takes  a  Phillips  Street  man  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  to  cross 
the  campus,  and  if  the  new  board  walk 
in  front  of  the  cottages  cost  thirty-five 
cents  when  new,  what  will  it  cost  to 
put  a  second-hand  board  walk  across 
the  campus  ? 


"The  winter  is  almost  over,  and  spring 
will  soon  be  with  us  again,"  etc. — to 
use  the  language  often  found  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  some  of  our  ex- 
changes. And  speaking  of  editorials, 
by  no  means  the  least  part  of  a  paper, 
we  wish'the  editors  of  some  of  the  smaller 
school  magazines  could  realize  the  real 
function  of  the  editorial,  and  give  us 
thoughtful,  critical  matter,  not  such 
bosh  as  the  above  quotation.  Nor  does 
it  seem  in  place,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
discuss  Weyman,  Conan  Doyle,  and  the 
"Prisoner  of  Zenda"  in  an  editorial,  as 
did  a  Philadelphia  paper  recently. 

As  a  whole,  the  February  exchanges 
have  been  good,  though  there  are  few 
striking  articles  in  any  of  them.  The 
Harvard  Monthly  prints  two  rather  long 
poems  and  a  long  story,  "The  Unbegot- 
ten  Sons,"  which  is  good.  "New  Wine 
in  Old  Bottles,"  in  the  Amherst  Lit  is 
also  quite  original.  The  Inlander  con- 
tains several  clever  things,  especially 
two  bright  sketches  by  Nellen  F.  Ander- 
son. 

There  are  apparently  a  good  many 
followers  of  the  author  of  "A  New  Eng- 
land Nun"  in  the  women's  colleges. 
"The  Mission  of  a  Huckleberry  Pie," 
from  The  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  "Aunt  Han- 
nah," from  TKe -Smith  College  Monthly, 
both  scenes  from  New  England  life,  are 
the  best  examples  of  this  class.  There 


seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  the  col- 
leges lately  to  publish  a  little  less  fiction 
and  more  essays,  biographical  sketches, 
and  the  like.  This,  certainly,  is  a  step 
for  the  better,  though  a  few,  papers  have 
carried  it  too  far.  Such  a  one  is  the 
Kalends,  which  would  be  made  more 
interesting  this  month  by  one  or  two 
good  stories. 

The  Lawrenceville  Lit  is  good,  as 
usual,  especially  the  editorials.  The 
Scholasticae  also  contains  two  well 
written  stories,  "The  Dig"  and  "Semi- 
ramis."  The  Exeter  Lit,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fairly 
represent  a  school  the  size  of  Exeter. 
While  the  editors  are  no  doubt  laboring 
for  quality  rather  than  quantity,  still 
they  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  is 
quite  important  after  all.  Let  us  have 
a  little  more  of  both,  cousins  ! 

We  hope  the  aforesaid  Spring,  when 
"a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love,"  will  bring  to  light  a 
host  of  Spring  poets,  for  certainly  verse 
has  been  hard  enough  to  find  this 
month. 

FROM  MY  WINDOW. 

I  sit  within  my  little  room 

And  see  the  world  pass  by, 
The  merry,  youthful  thoughtless  world, 

That  knows  not  I  am  I. 


EXCHANGES. 
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I  watch  it  from  my  window  ledge 

Below  me,  at  its  play — 
It  makes  an  end  of  foolish  things 

And  thinks  the  sad  ones  gay. 

And  there  above  I  sit,  alone, 

Behind  my  curtains  long, 
And  I  but  peep,  and  mock  a  bit. 

And  sing  a  bit  of  song. 

E.  T.  A.,  Smith. 

A   NIGHT  SONG. 

Swing,  trees  by  the  river; 

Gleam,  eyes  of  the  night; 
Dance,  thou  with  the  quiver, 

Huntress  in  silv'ry  white. 

Swell,  moon,  to  the  ocean; 

Moan,  winds,  to  the  sea; 
Roll,  rhythmic  sphere-motion; 

Unto  eternity. 

O  dark  human  ocean, 

Thou  great  rolling  din, 
Sleep,  stilled  by  night's  potion, 

Sleep  till  the  day  begin. 

Fanny  Hart,  I'assar. 


DERELICT. 

I  met  a  silent  ship  upon  the  sea, 

Her  hull  and  spars  all  black.  The 

shreds  of  sails 
— All  rent  and  torn  to  tatters  by  the 
gales — 

Her  only  ensigns;  signal  flags  to  me 
To  tell  of  paths  once  voyaged  proud  and 
free, 

To  tell  of  sailors  spinning  merry  tales, 
Of  songs  from  sister  ships,  and  pass- 
ing hails 

And   dreams   of   home  —  which  they 
should  never  see. 

Her  fleet-winged  sisters  beckon  now  in 
vain, 

In  vain  the  breezes  through  the  cord- 
age moan, 

And  year  on  year  the  weary  bark  is  fain 
To  sink,  and  hide  the  decks  with 
corses  strown; 
Yet  doomed  to  be,  and  wander  on  in  paii\ 
A  silent  ship.    A  heart,  adrift,  alone! 
William  S.  Woods,  Wcsleyan. 


Xcavcs  from  pbUlips  Hvy. 


As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'31. — The  present  address  of  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Willis  is  1835  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

'46. — George  Gould  is  Assistant  Treas" 
urer  of  Wellesley  College. 

>56  —  Rev.  William  E.  Park,  D.  D.,  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

'57. — Ebenezer  Porter  Dyer,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Springfield  Union,  died 
of  pneumonia,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
Feb.  16,  1896.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Union  since  1879. 

'58. — George  W.  Holt  is  President  of 
the  Monohansett  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Putnam,  Conn. 

'59.— Charles  S.  Sheldon  M.  D.  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  Secretary  of  the  State 
Medical  Society. 

'60. — The  Fifty-fourth  Congress  con. 
tains  four  Phillips  men,  Charles  P.  Taft 
of  '60,  Richard  Wayne  Parker  of  '64, 
William  H.  Moody  of  '72  and  Hugh  R. 
Belknap  of  '79. 

'65. — Richard  Greener    is  with  the 


General  Development  Co.  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  as  its  President. 

'65.— J.  Bartlet  Rich  M.  D.of  Worces- 
ter died  Feb.  25,  1896,  of  heart  disease. 
Born  in  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
a  prominent  Free  Mason. 

'68. — J.  Carlton  Norris  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Free  School  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

'73. — At  the  head  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Latin  School  is  Frank  T.  Cole, 
Williams  '77. 

'78. — Edward  B.  Cristy  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  Albuquerque  Acad- 
emy, N.  M. 

'83.— On  Feb.  18,  1896,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Miss  Sarah  G.  Thomson  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  F.  A.  Meacham. 

'85. — Louis  C.  Penfield  is  general 
agent  for  Illinois  of  the  Washington 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 

'89. — Frederic  E.  Elmendorf  is  en- 
gaged in  Real  Estate  and  Investments 
at  Spokane,  Washington. 

'90. — Duncan  S.  Ellsworth  and  Miss 
Jane  A.  Hutchinson  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  March  5,  1896. 

'93. — William  M.  Stuart  is  City  Editor 
of  the  Lawrence  Daily  Telegram. 
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Two  Great  Retreats  of  History,  with  introduction  and  notes.    Price,  60  c 
Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

To  a  student  of  history,  the  great  retreats  are  always  nearly  as  interesting  as 
the  victories,  and  especially  is  this  true  when  they  are  as  important  in  their  results  as 
those  told  of  in  this  book. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City, 

Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1895-96. 

READY=HADE. 

Knickerbockers"  made  up  plain  Fancy  riding  Waistcoats  of 

for  rough  country  wear  heavy  woollens  and  cords, 

or  reinforced  with  Covert  Coats  ;  serge, 

buckskin  for  riding.  silk  or  wool  lined- 

Scotch  hand  knit  stockings.  Pigskin  Leggings. 

In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suit- 
ings in  all  the  year  round  weights  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready-made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard 
against  those  exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  found  in  lower  grades  of 
garments. 

In  our  Furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embrac 
ing  about  everything  in  that  line,  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  this  department  will  be  found  a  select  assortment  of  leather 
and  wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  etc.  Also,  Golf  Clubs  of  Fernie's,  Dunn's, 
and  other  makes. 
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The  first  account  is  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Greeks,"  taken 
from  Grote's  history,  which  is  based  on  Xenophon.  There  has  never  been,  perhaps- 
a  more  famous  retreat  than  this,  or  one  farther  reaching  in  its  results.  The  terrible 
struggles,  hardships  and  dangers  that  brave  band  of  Greeks  went  through  before  they 
reached  the  sea,  are  all  vividly  told,  and  one  cannot  help  gaining  a  lesson  in  courage 
and  resolution  from  their  bravery.  Nor  was  their  retreat  without  results;  for  it 
showed  to  the  world  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  eventually  brought 
about  the  spread  of  Greek  civilization  throughout  Asia. 


Noyes  Brothers. 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAP  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
Carriage,  for  Yachting  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men Children  and  the  Baby,  $2.75  to  $35, 
with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Traveling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 


GOLF,  BICYCLE  and  KNICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

REAL  SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings  $1.00 
to  $3.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPS,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coa>*, 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves 

Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUMBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world 

Send  for  Catftloyite. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  $2.oo!  and  upwards 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 

Washington  and  Summer  Sts. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A, 


NOYES  BROS., 
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The  second  part  is  a  history  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  Count  Se*gur,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals.  This  terrible  retreat,  also, 
was  far-reaching  in  its  results,  bringing  about,  as  it  did,  the  down-fall  of  Napoleon 
The  account  is  that  of  an  eye  witness,  and  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  those  awful 
months  during  which  Moscow  became  a  heap  of  ruins  and  the  grand  French  army  of 
600,000  men  was  wasted  away  by  war  and  cold  and  starvation,  till  only  8,000  sunken 
eyed  wretches  escaped  from  Russia. 

The  book  contains  maps  of  each  retreat  and  has  excellent  notes,  making  a  very 
useful  and  entertaining  book. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Somers,  of  5  Park  Street,  Boston,  in- 
vites the  patronage  of  all  Andover  men  who  appreciate 
strictly  fine  tailoring  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  trifle 
more  than  is  charged  for  ordinary  work.  He  sends  no 
one  out  to  solicit  orders,  but  can  show  you  a  line  of  for- 
eign woolens  not  to  be  seen  in  other  shops,  and  a  style  of 
cut  and  make  different  from  the  firms  solciting  your 
trade.  He  refers  with  confidence  to  his  many  Har- 
vard customers. 


/\,    C  TUTTLE, 


ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 

Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 


No.  415  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Hass. 
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"  Did  you  ever,"  said  the  fair  young 
thing, 

As  they  gazed  on  the  starlit  heavens; 
"Did  you  ever  stand  on  a  rocky  bluff?" 

— "  You're  right," 
Said  he,  "  I  have  stood  on  a  pair  of 

sevens." 

— Bow  do  in  Orient. 

"  Champagne  always  goes  to  Chol- 
ly's  head." 

"Yes,  nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 


He:  What  an  enigma  you  are  ! 
She  :  And  why  ? 

He  :  I  don't  know  how  to  take  you. 
She  :  You've  never  tried. 

— Lampoon. 


The  lady  stands  within  the  car, 
With  temper  illy  curbed. 

The  large  man  sits  and  looks  afar, 
Intentionally  undisturbed. 

— Radiator. 


The  New  Franklin  Typewriter.  I 


i 


m 


m 
an 


Latest  and  Most  Approved  Typewriter 

MHDE.    IT  ISIBGST  B6CHUSG  : 

It  is  simplest  in  construction,  Light  and  compact,  Has  perfect  alignment, 
Powerful  manifolder,  Work  always  in  sight,  Is  $25.00  cheaper  than  any 
other  type-bar  machine  made.  Franklins  Rented  or  Sold  on  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO.,  TYPEWRITER  DEPT., 


m 


m 
<§> 

m 


12a  MILK  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


an 
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The  Latest  Novelties 

IN  GENTS'  CORRECT  WINTER  WEARING  APPAREL. 

Everything  new  in  Sweaters,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Hats,  Umbrellas  and  Neckwear. 


W.  H.  GILE  &  COMPANY, 

Up=to=Date  Clothiers,  =  =  226  Essex  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


JGf^Stay  on  the  Car  until  the  Conductor  calls  "Post-Oil ice."^; 


"You  must  take  iron,"  the  doctor  said, 

"Your  nervous  nerves  to  settle.'' 
He  took  so  much  it  cured  him  quite, 

He's  now  a  man  of  mettle. 

—  Yak  Record. 

MANSION  MOUSE 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  will  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  train  at  short  notice,  and 
can  be  hired  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  with  or  without  a  driver.  Or- 
ders can  be  left  at  the  Mansion  House  or  at  the  Stable.  Especial 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  service  prompt  and  reliable. 
P.  A.  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
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Exams. 

I  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 

To  pull  some  A's  and  B's, 
And  though  they  were  quite  difficult, 
I  passed  them  all  with  ease. 

— Lampoon. 
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You  Like  to  Have 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean-looking 
place.  Have  you  been  in  our  store?  Can 
you  find  a  cleaner  and  more  attractive  drug 
store  in  Andover  than  ours  ?  Everything  up 
to  date.  Night  Bell.  Prescriptions  compound 
ed  day  and  night  by  graduates  in  Pharmacy 
only.  Agency  for  Huyler's  Chocolates  and 
Bon-Bons.       W.  A.  Allen,  Ph.G.,  Prop'r. 


CORNER  GROCERY. 

J.  H.  CAflPION  *od  CO. 


Fresb  Fruit, 
Czvi?o*d  Goods, 
Bottled  Goods, 
Choice  Groceries, 
Confectionery,  &c. 


Ohio  St.,  Aijdover. 


Have  You  Seen  the 

McFADDEN  EXERCISER 

Call        Exarpioe  It. 

PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

Bicycles, 

Bicycle  Sundries, 

Bicycle  Repairing 

5PORTING  *  GOOD5 

Of  Every  Description. 

J.  H.  KELLEY, 


Lock  and  Gunsmith, 

444  ESSEX  ST.,  LA  WHENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Gleason  Building;,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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For  the  past  nine  years 

Tailors  to  the  Harvard  Co-Operative. 


BmitiPiACE  'or  Iron  k;l  i  n, 


The  largest  assortment  of 
Foreign  Woolens  shown  in  Boston. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THUS  THEY  PARTED. 
"I've  been  a  sea-faring  man,"  the  mendicant  remarked  casually. 
"And  do  you  seafare  now  ?"  inquired  his  auditor,  pleasantly. 
"I  seldom  see  anything  but  the  most  ordinary  fare,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
touching  his  cap. 

"Fare  well,"  was  the  response  accompanied  by  the  passing  of  a  quarter. 
— Exchange. 


Qeo.  j-l.  Cee^. 

PORTRAIT 
STUDIO 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Colortype  Work  which 
we  are  making  now.  Special 
Prices  for  Class  Work 
for  Schools. 


283  Essex  St.,  Lawrence 


SKATES. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  BARNEY  & 
BERRY'S,  ALSO,  POCKET 
CUTLERY. 

W.  J.  DRISCOLL, 
riusgrove  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 

STANLEY  BROS. 


fowling  Parlors. 


570  COMMON  ST., 
LAWRENCE,    -  MASS- 
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CURRAN  &  JOYCE, 

BALLARDVALE 

LITMIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433, 435, 437  Common  St.,  Lawrence 

THOS.  E.  RHODES. 

IwHl    \j  £v  Hi  £\.  1V1 , 

ICE  CREAM  SODA 
SODA,  CIGARS, 
CONFECTIONERY, 
LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  -  A\A55. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

7VCORAVCK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 

LAWRENCE. 

H.  P.  NOYES. 

FURNITURE. 

ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 

Confusion  in  the  hallway 

Betokens  tea  is  o'er  ; 
"Enjoyed  myself  immensely," 

He  murmurs  at  the  door. 

Says  Ethel,  charming  hostess, 

As  cunning  as  an  elf, 
"Your  compliment  is  doubtful, 

Since  you've  enjoyed  yourself." 

— The  Tech. 

N.  S.  S.  TOHPKINS. 

Faints, 
Chemicals, 
M ill  Supplies,  etc. 
191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Slippers, 
and  Repairing. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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G.    H.  F>/\RI<ER, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 

Main  Street,  -    -  Andover,  Mass. 

A.E.  Hulme.D.M.D.. 

DENTIST. 
Barnard's  Block,    38  Main  Street, 

Hours  :  8.30  to  12,  1.30  to  5. 

LONGINGS. 

I  longed  for  a  savory  chop, 

A  steak  which  was  nicely  cooked  thro' 
But  the  Major  brought  in  some  hash, 

And  said,  "  This  is  meet  for  you." 

Dr.  C.  w.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p  m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

<L  lb.  Gilbert,  flD.H).$. 

DENTIST 

Bank  Block,  Hnoover. 

BENJ.  BROWN 

Boots  &  Shoes 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

O.  P.  CHASE. 

Stationery, 

Music,  Musical 
Herchandise. 

MAIN  ST.,  =  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ALLEN  HINTOIN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 

.Andox/er,  Mass, 
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IF  YOU  HAVE 
CONCLUDED 

To  improve  your  house  this  coming  Spring 
by  renewing  the  Wall  Decorations, 

We  Desire  to  Say 

first, 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  all  grades  of 
Paper  Hangings  to  be  found  in  Lawrence. 

sEcoyo, 

We  CONTROL  several  outputs  of  the  best 
manufacturers  for  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 
THIRD, 

We  hang  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a 
corps  of  workmen  constantly  employed 
who  have  been  with  us  a  number  of  years. 
We  do  interior  painting,  whitening  and 
tinting  of  walls  and  ceilings. 


THE  W.  E.  RICE  CO., 

1{)5,  197  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


ENTIRE  BUILDING. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  doods 


HND 


droe^ries. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Blank  Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  Chapman,  Proprietor, 


H.  F.  CHASE  .  . 

Bicycles  am> 
Sporting  (Soobs, 

BICVCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 


Musgrove  Block,     Andover,  Mass. 


LUX  AMORIS. 

When  the  shadows  round  us  hover 

And  the  daylight  fades  away, 
Then  it  is  the  maid  and  lover 

Gently  yield  to  Cupid's  sway, 
And  they  seem  to  feel  elation, 

Do  these  lovers  of  the  dark, 
In  the  faint  illumination 

Which  is  furnished  by  a  'spark.' 

— Brunonian. 
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Spring  Style  Hats. 


The  styles  for  the  spring  of  '96  are  now  assured 
and  you  are  as  certain  to  get  the  correct  styles  now 
as  you  will  be  a  month  later.  This  season  we  have 
had  manufactured,  especially  for  our  trade,  an  extra 
quality  Hat  to  sell  for  $3.  It  has  a  very  smooth  finish, 
excellent  trimmings,  and  is  an  altogether  clean  cut  Hat. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  In  our  stock  you 
can  also  find  all  the  leading  blocks  like  Wilcox,  Lam- 
son  &  Hubbard,  Guyer,  Youman,  Miller. 


W.  H.  FLOYD& CO. 


459  -  ESSEX    STREET  -  459 


WM.  H.  FLOYD."  CHAS.  H.  G  ROVER.     T.  H.  KIMBALL. 


BURNS  &  CROWLEY, 


^Tailors  anb 
jfurmsbers, 


ANDOVER,   -  -  -  MASS. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  M.  BRADLEY. 


Before  placing-  your  SPRING 


ORDER  consult  us. 


AGENTS  FOR 
SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY. 


THE  PHILLIPS   ANDOVER  MIRROR. 


DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 


The 


Pocket 
Kodak. 


PnokH  Kodak,  loiulcil  r,>r  12  pictures,  1^  x2,  -  $5.00 
Developing  ami  Printing  Outfit,         -         -        -  1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  photo  and  booklet  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

/or  l  wo  .?-t  tut  stamps. 


FAIRNESS 
TO  ALL. 


We  hold  our  friends  and  increase 
our  business  by  improved  method?, 
having  what  is  wanted,  sending  what 
is  called  for,  and  striving  to  deal  with 
all  alike  in  fairness.  We  put  a  high 
value  on  the  good-will  of  every  cus- 
tomer. 

Owing  to  our  increase  of  business, 
we  have  moved  to  Barnard's  Court. 


W.  H.  WELCH, 

Sanitary ^  Engineer, 

H  E  f\  T  I  IN  G, 

AND  PLUMBING. 


M.  C.  TANNER, 

CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Only  first-class 
materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Haverhill,  Mass, 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


Sable  Boarfc  $3  a  wee!?. 
fIDarlanMbouee,  $5.00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 


T.  J.  FARMER. 


Pfcb  Mjd  Oysters. 


P.  O.  AVE.,  ANDOVER. 
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F.  S.  Frost,  Pres. 


H.  A.  Lawrence,  Treas 


H.  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 

MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Artists'  Materials. 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing.  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting. 


Architects' 

and  Engineers'  Supplies, 
Etc.,  Etc., 

Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 


THERE  ARE  TWO 


KINDS  OF  BICYCLES 


Frost  &  Adams  Co., 

Importers,     37   Cornhill,  Boston 

GEORGE  CLAYTON, 

PICTURE  FRAME 

flDanufaeturer  anfc  Giftcr. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

209  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


THE 


4  4 


jfranhltn ' ' 


OPP.  B.  &  M.  STATION. 
BROADWAY  LAWRENCE 


Columbias 

and  others* 

There  are  no  untried 
devices  in  1896  Col- 
umbias. Every  detail 
las  been  perfected  by 
it  least  a  year's  use. 

Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  for 
J 896  of  Columbia  and  Hart- 
ford Bicycles  is  free  if  you 
call  upon  any  Columbia 
agent ;  by  mail  from  us  for 
two  2-cent  stamps. 

¥ 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Factories  and  General  Offices,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and 
tow.:.    If  Columbias  are  not  properly  represented 
in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


GO  TO 


William  Bourassa's 

For  Ice  Cream,  Soda  and  Candy 
while  waiting;  for  the 
street  car. 


\9\  Broadway,  -  Lawrence 
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.«»». 

f 
I 


Photographer  ■ 

Special  Attention  P.  A.  A. 


#t  Gbe  Clae0  of  '96  bave  cboaen  us  tbeir  IPbotoarapber, 

£fc         Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  low  rates  for  cabinets  or 
'  groups,  may  be  obtained  from  (Jhadwell  '96,  Colburn  '96,  and 

Churchill  '96,  photo,  committee.  See  our  carbonette  sam- 
ples, the  prices  are  lower  than  e\  er,  the  w  ork  the  very 
best.     Mr.  Waldon  Smith  p  erso.iallyjn  charge 
of  all  work.    Finest  studios  in  Boston. 

164  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


I  PIANOS 


# 

i 
I 
1 


For  Sale.  To  Rent. 


P 


f 


Violins, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
5trin5s,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DYER  &  CO, 


f  337  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 

jHkjit&.  i*i  ifc  i'fcite  i*fcifei  ifcjAi  itLife.  ifejiife 


O.  CHAPMAN, 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


i  5h  •)  pi 


■WIPES 


ANDOVER  AGENT. 


T.  E.  RHODES 


HOUGHTON  &  DUTTflN 

Tremont  and  Beacon  Sts., 
BOSTON. 


In  Our  Stationery 
Department 

We  can  save  you  lots  of  money  if  you  will 
permit  us  to  do  so.  For  instance,  we  can  sell 
you  Jolly  Good  Pens,  Falcon,  stub  or  almost 
any  shape  that  is  made,  in  boxes  of  I  gross 
each,  for  29c.  a  box. 

Fairly  good  Lead  Pencils,  8c.  per  dozen, 
excellent  Lead  Pencils,  25c.  per  dozen,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  choicest  Siberian  Graphite 
Albert  Mine  Pencils,  for  which  we  ask  only 
ioc.  each. 

Good  grades  of  Writing  Paper  in  commer- 
cial note  size,  weighing  about  5  lbs.  to  the 
ream,  and  ruled,  only  ioc.  a  pound. 


J.  n.  BRADLEY. 

Tailor  and  Furnisher.     -    395  Essex  Street, 

LAWRENCE,  HASS. 

All  the  Leading  Novelties  for  Young  Men's  winter  wer.r,  in 
exclusive  patterns.  Overcoatings,  Suitings,  Pantings. 
Gentlemen's  Furnishings.    Agents  for 
Scripture's  Laundry. 


STUDIOS  AT  i  PROVIDENCE,  R 
3  iWOONSOCKEl 


182  MERRIMACK  ST., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Our  Special  Offer  to  Students  should  attract  all  who  are  interested  in  Art 
and  Artistic  Productions. 


Arrivc-rsary  RumBeR. 


7s  He 

Phillips 
Aroovcr 

^fRlRROR 


IDOL  5,       1Ro,  0. 
ODa£t  1896. 


Hill-Top  Sketches.   Cornelius  Porter  Kitckel,  P.  A.'pj.  199 

The  Grind.    Burns  Henry.        -----  207 

•^g^-g.     As  Told  by  an  Art  Student.   ^4.  UAuber.    -       -  210 

w&sr^-  The  Dfath  of  Roland.         T.  T.        -      -      -  215 

William  Brahman's  Return.   R.  H.  Edzuards.        -      -      -      -      -      -  217 

Seven  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Tank  Steamer.    Ray  Morris.      -      -      -  221 

Yank's  "Gal."    W.  T.  Townsend.       -    226 

His  Commencement.    Walter  Prichard  Eaton.       -      -      -      -      -      -  231 

Editorials.    237 

Mirage.        ------   243 

Ivy.  -      -      -      .      -  248 


JAS.  WARD,  JR. 

PRODUCE?  THE 


Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  /Novelties  a  Specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted 


COR.  FRANKLIN  &  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE. 


Smith  anb  flftanmno, 


Dry  Good?  apd  Groceries. 


Essex  Street,  Hnbover. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

A/NDOVE-R,  MASS- 

Cwif  J.  fl>.  QBancroff,  $Q.       &.&.<&.,  (principal 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 
to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  13,  1895.  w'tn  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  se- 
lected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  indowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  vari- 
ous current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  address 
Principal  Bancroft. 
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Gegtlenjeij's 
Business  ipd 
Senji-Dress  Suits. 

These  Suits  are  made  up  by  us  with  the 
utmost  care  and  unvarying  attention  to 
detail.  The  fabrics  are  of  our  personal 
choosing,  from  the  best  home  products, 
and  our  own  direct  importations  from 
inland  and  Continental  Europe. 

»se  garments  for  business  and  semi- 
re  gotten  up  by  us  to  meet  the 
'•'ng  requirements  as  to  perma- 
n<  •.  tasteful  patterns,  thorough- 

ness ind  interior  workmanship 

and  eVv  essential  which  careful 

dressers  1  e  for  the  Comme  il  faut  ef- 
fect in  coat,    aistcoat  and  Trousers. 

Single  Breasted  Sack  Suits,  $12,  $15,  $20 
$25,  #28,  and  $30. 

Single  Breasted  Sack  Coats  and  Vests  $9 

$11,  $15,  $19,  $22,  $23. 

Cutaway  Frock  Suits,  #12,  $15,  $20,  $25, 
$28,  $30. 

Cutaway  Frocks  and  Vests.  $9,  $11,  $15, 
$19,  $22,  $23. 

Prince  Albert  Suits,  #20,  $25,  $28,  $30, 
$32.  $35,  and  $40. 

Prince  Albert  Coats  and  Vests,  $15,  $20, 
$22,  $23,  $25,  $28,  $32. 


IV.  B. — All  goods  manufactured  by  us  have 
our  full  fianie  and  designation  on  the  et- 
iquette, as  follows : 


YOU 

LIKE  TO  HAVE 

Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean- 
looking  place.  Have  you  been  in  our 
store  ?  Can  you  find  a  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  drug  store  in  Andover  than 
ours?  Everything  up  to  date.  Night  bell. 
Prescriptions  compounded  day  and  night, 
by  graduates  in  Pharmacy  only.  Agency 
for  Huyler's  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons. 
\V.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G.  Proprietor. 


'•I  hear  the  Apache  Indians  have  brok- 
en out  again." 

Heavens,  how  many  have  they  mur- 
dered ?" 

"Nobody:  they've  got  the  measles." 

—  Yale  Record. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


Sable  Boarb  $3  a  week. 
fIDarlanfc  Ibouse,  $5,00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor* 
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SHOES ! 


All  The  Latest  Styles  For   Young  Men 
In  Black,  Tan,  and  Patent  Leather. 


THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BICYCLE  AND  TENNIS  GOODS 

TO  BE  FOUND  IN  BOSTON. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  CO., 
469  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


THE  STOLEN  KISS. 

ITS  PENALTY. 


I  leaned  o'er  her  one  summer  night. 

And  gently  bent  beside  her, — 
Then  swift  impelled  by  merry  sprite 
I  lower  stooped  and  kissed  her. 


'Tt's  wicked  to  steal, — listen  I  pray," 

She  said  with  a  solemn  air. 
•'Four-fold  at  least  you  must  repay 
Whate'er  it  is  you've  stolen." 

Her  hand  half-hid  her  eyes  love-light,— 
I  blessed  the  debt  I  owed  her. — 

Then  swift  impelled  by  happier  sprite. 
I  cheerfully  repaid  her. 


M.  C.  TANNER, 

CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Only  first- 
class  materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Ha\/erhill,  Mass. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALPHEUS  AND  ARETHUSA. 

A  nymph  there  was  in  Arcadie 
Who  owned  a  crystal  spring; 

here  she'd  wash,  sans  mackin- 
h, 

nything. 

A  youti.      re  was  in  Arcadie, 
Who  hunted  o'er  the  brooks  ; 


He  would  not  tote  no  overcoat, 
But  traveled  on  his  looks. 

Though  Ancient  Greece  had  no  police 
The  gods  did  as  they'd  orter; 

To  put  them  quite  from  mortal's  sight 
They'd  turn  them  into  water  ! 

— The  Morningside. 


STANLEY  BROS. 


I^ovttling  Parlors. 


570  COMMONEST., 

LAWRENCE,  t\ASS. 


Tom  :  "Are  you  a  particular  friend 
of  Smith's  ?" 

Jerry  :  "No.  Nobody  could  be  par- 
ticular and  a  friend  of  Smith's  at  the 
same  time." 
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CURR/VN  6-  JOYCE. 

BALLARDVALE 

LITMIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433,435,437  Common  St.,  Lawrence 

TH05.  E.  RHODE5. 

ICE  CREAM, 

TO?  fRFAM  SODA 

SODA,  CIGARS, 
CONFECTIONERY. 
LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  -  A\ASS. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

A\cCORA\ICK, 
&  SULLIVAN- 

LAWRENCES. 

H.  P.  NOYE5. 

FURNITURE. 

ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 

Ned  :  "I  don't  like  Smith  the  un 
dertaker." 

Jack  :  "Well,  he"s  the  last  man  in 
the  world  I'd  have  anything  to  do 
with." 

— Valk  Record. 

N.  5.  5.  T0MPKIN5. 

Paints, 
Chemicals, 
Mill  Supplies,  etc. 
191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

Boots,  Jboes, 

Rubbers,  Slippers, 

fcnd  R?pAirin£. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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G.   H .  PARKER, 

$pof0ecarii>. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 


Main  Street, 


Andover,  Mass. 


"Why  don't  you  eat  at  Commons?" 
"I  don't  think  it  is  good  taste." 

e,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
^orus):    "When  shall  we  three 
■;ain." 

— Yale  Record. 


<L  1b,  Gilbert,  fnys>,5. 


DENTIST 


Bank  Block,  Hnoover. 

O.  P.  CHASE. 

Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

flusic,  Husical 

flerchandise. 


MAIN  ST.,  =  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


K  £  Riilim,  D-  lit  D, 

DENTIST. 

BARNARD'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET. 
Hours  :  8.30  to  12  a.m.:  1.30  to  5  p.m. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN'  STREET. 

Andover,  Mass. 

<  )ffice  I  lours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

BENJ.  BROWN. 

Boots  4t  Shoes 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ALLEN  HI  IN  TO  IN 


PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  (jOod5 


HND 


Qroe^ri^s. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
CONCLUDED 

To  improve  your  house  this  coming  Spring 
by  renewing  the  Wall  Decorations, 
We  Desire  to  Say, 

FIRST, 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  all  grades  of  Paper 
Hangings  to  be  found  in  Lawrence. 

SECOND, 

We  CONTROL  several  outputs  of  the  best 
manufacturers  for  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 

THIRD, 

We  hang  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a  corps  of 
workmen  constantly  employed  who  have  been 
with  us  a  number  of  years.  We  do  interior  paint- 
ing, whitening  and  tinting  of  walls  and  ceilings. 


THE  W.  E.  RICE  CO, 

195,  197  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


ENTIRE  BUILDING. 


O.  CHAPMAN. 
DINING  ROOM  VARIETY  STORE, 

Student  Supplies. 

FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS,  KEROSENE 
OIL,  BLANK  BOOKS,  INK,  AND  EVERYTHING  PER- 
TAINING TO  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Bicycles  anb 
Sporting  (Boobs. 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 
Musgrove  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


I  "Let  me  in.  I'm  the  court  sculp- 
tor ;"  said  the  Nihilist  as  he  edged  his 
j  way  into  the  royal  palace.  "Hold  on. 
I  How's  that  ?"  asked  the  guard.  "I'm 
I  preparing  to  make  a  bust  of  the 
'  Czar,"  replied  the  former  as  he  lit  the 
bomb. — [Yale  Record. 
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Fairness 
To  All. 


DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 

Pocket 
Kodak. 

Pocket  Kodak,  loaded  for  12  pictures,  1^x2,        .  $5.00 
Developing nud  Printing  Oulflt,        .        •  . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  Sanitary  Engineer, 

Rochester,  n.  y.  | HEATING  AND  PLUMBING. 


We  hold  our  friends  and  increase 
our  business  by  improved  methods, 
having  what  is  wanted,  sending  what 
is  called  for,  and  striving  to  deal  with 
all  alike  in  fairness.  We  put  a  high 
value  on  the  GOOD-WILL  of  every 
customer.  Owing  to  our  increase  of 
business  we  have  moved  to  Barnard's 
Court. 


W.  H.  WELCH, 


JAMES  W.  BRINE. 


Harvard*  Outfitter 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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|  Q  times  out  of  \  Q 

The  New  York  Journal  recently  of- 
fered ten  bicycles  to  the  ten  winners 
in  a  guessing  contest,  leaving  the 
choice  of  machine  to  each. 

ALL  CHOSE 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

Nine  immediately,  and 
one  after  he  had  looked 
at  others.  The  Journal 
therefore  bought  TEN 
Columbias  at  $100  each. 

On  even  terms  a  Columbia  will  be  chosen 

TEN  times  out  of  TEN< 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
1896  Art  Catalogue  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


F.  S.  Frost,  President. 

H.  A.  Lawrence,  Secretary. 

H.  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


ARTISTS'  MATERIALS. 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil 
and  Water  Color  Painting- 


Architects'  and  Engineers'  Supplies, 
Etc.    Picture  Framing  a 
Specialty. 


Frost  &  Adams  Co*, 

Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE 

"FRANKLIN" 

Broadway,  .  Lawrence. 

Opp.  B.  &  M.  Station. 


GO  TO 

WM.  BOURASSA'S! 


GEORGE  CLAYTON, 


For  Ice  Cream,  Soda,  and  Candy, 
while  waiting  for  the 
street  car. 

119  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE.  HASS. 


PICTURE  FRAME 

Manufacturer  anfc  6Uc>er. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


209  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 
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Have  You  Seen  the 

McFadden 
Exerciser. 

Call  and  examine  it.  Priceonly$2. 


Bicycles, 


Bicycle  Sundries, 

Bicycle  Repairing. 


^PORTING  *  GOOD5 

Of  Every  Description. 

J.  H.  KELLEY, 

Lock  and  Gunsmith, 

444  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 


Wm.  R.  Pedrick, 

(Successor  to  Pedrick  &  Closson.) 


DEALKR  IN 

Furniture, 

Carpets,  and 
Upholstery 
Goods,  &c. 

j-iouseKeepini?  Qood$  Cier^erally. 

361  Essex  Street, 
135  Amesbury  Street,  Lawrence. 


Sarah  MacKeown. 


MILLINERY  PARLORS. 


Rooms  32  to  38  Qleason  Building. 


Take  Elevator. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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ERWIN  C.  PIKE. 


Stoves, 
jfurnaces. 

Steam  Heating,  Plumbing  and  Con- 
tract Work. 


/Irtistie  priptii^. 

Cards,  Tickets, 
Billheads,  Noteheads, 
Office  Stationery, 
Pamphlets,  Labels,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ftbe  Star 

PUBLISHING  .  .  .  COMPANY, 

JAS.  E.  DONOGHUE,  Manager. 


Newsy,  Reliable,  Interesting. 
Illustrated  each  week. 


PARK  ST.,  .  ANDOVER.  410  Eesex  St.,  Lawrence. 


Qeo.  Cee^. 

PORTRAIT 
STUDIO. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Colortype  work  which 
we  are  making  now.  Special 
Prices  for  Class  work 
for  Schools. 


283  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 


COAL, 
WOOD,  +  STRAW, 
AND  MAY. 


Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON. 


U/at^s  ai}d  Diamonds. 
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IbUUGop  Sketches.* 

^j^HEN  this  decade  was  younger  than  it  is  now  and  some  of  us  were 
boys  together  on  Andover  Hill,  we  used  to  be  wearied,  at  times,  by 
certain  well-meaning  gentlemen  who  would  insist  on  telling  us  about  the 
Phillips  Academy  "of  the  old  clays."  We  were  glad  to  see  them,  and  in- 
terested in  what  they  said,  yet  we  could  not  help  wishing  for  a  little 
respite  from  the  never-ending  stream  of  reminiscence,  and  it  is  with  this 
memory  in  mind  that  I  spin  these  meagre  threads  of  thought.  No  need 
of  shuffling,  gentlemen,  as  we  used  to  do  when  the  missionary  sermons  in 
Bartlett  Chapel  exceeded  half  an  hour,  for  this  is  not  to  be  a  sermon,  nor 
even  a  reminiscence.  The  dose  will  be  sugar  coated,  if  you  please,  and 
"  embellished  with  pleasing  fiction  "  as  the  old  prospectuses  have  it.  And 
if,  when  we  are  done,  any  of  the  members  of  old  P.  A.  do  not  approve, 
why,  gentlemen,  your  souls  are  your  own,  and  you  have  the  time-hon- 
ored academic  privilege  of  snapping  your  watch-lids  to  your  complete 
satisfaction. 
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Oh,  Andover,  Andover  !  'Hill  of  fair  prospect  and  honored  name, 
what  a  benediction  of  hope  and  earnestness  and  memories  you  have  given 
your  struggling  children  !  Even  now,  before  we  have  entered  the  real 
work  and  business  of  the  world,  and  while  impressions  have  not  yet  faded 
away  into  memories,  we  may  see  what  a  debt  we  owe.  Sometimes  down 
here  at  Yale  we  sing  the  old  songs  and  give  a  cheer  again  for  Andover, 
and  then  every  man  grasps  his  neighbor's  hand  more  tightly,  and  his 
voice  trembles  as  he  thinks  of  those  precious  by-gone  years  that  we  spent 
together.  Those  afternoons  idled  away  around  the  ice-cream  cart  of  the 
venerable  Ethiop  (blessings  on  you,  Allen  !  May  your  shadow  never  grow 
less  ! ),  or  spent  rambling  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  —  a  whiff  of  that  piney  air  comes  back  even  now,  and 
one  almost  expects  to  see  those  golden  stretches  of  knoll  and  glade 
and  meadow  unfold  before  his  eyes.  Those  sunsets  of  peculiar  beauty 
•and  mellowness  of  glow  have  not  dulled  yet  to  gray  forgetfulness,  and 
over  all  sweeps  that  cool,  keen  air  straight  from  the  sea,  making  one 
tingle  with  health  and  the  joy  of  living.  The  quiet  moonlight  touching 
all  the  trees  with  silver  and  opening  up  vistas  of  eerie  sheen  over  the  hills 
and  far  away.  The  clocks  striking  the  hour  in  just  such  abandon  of  dis- 
cord as  smote  our  uncritical  ears  then.  Ar.d  so  on  to  the  end  of  what 
might  be  a  long  chapter.  It  is  so  very  easy  for  the  college  man  to  wax- 
sentimental,  and  dream  himself  back  into  his  crude,  eager,  yearning 
boyhood,  that  you  will  forgive  him,  for  some  day  you  will  do  much  the 
same  thing,  yes  and  even  blink  your  eyes  hard  when  you  realize  that  it 
is  all  over  and  done. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  the  feeling  that  swept  over  him  when 
the  train  whirled  him  around  the  curve  and  shut  out  from  view  that 
"  hump-backed  "  school  he  was  leaving  for  good  and  all.  The  summer 
twilight  was  mellowing  all  the  sweep  of  country  ;  rose  and  gold  were  in 
the  heavens,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  academy  just  visible  above  the 
green  hill-top  flashed  an  answering  brilliancy.  For  a  moment  the  picture 
stayed,  all  beauty  and  calm  and  peace,  and  then  —  it  was  gone.  Yet  not 
gone,- — often  now  the  memory  of  it  and  what  it  represents  comes  back, 
calling  us  above  ourselves  to  a  nobler  life  and  a  higher  thinking. 
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The  following  sketches  written  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  with 
other  immediate  purposes  in  view,  full  of  boyish  crudity  and  unevenness, 
are  yet  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  Mother  Phillips  from  one  of  her 
humblest  children 

I. 

A  NEW  COMER. 

There  they  stand,  on  each  side  of  the  campus,  the  long  rows  of  un- 
gainly wooden  Commons.  They  are  all  exactly  alike,  with  the  same  pitch 
to  the  eaves,  and  the  same  number  of  blank,  staring  windows  on  a  side. 
Each  one  is  painted  precisely  the  same  shade  of  dreary  brown,  which 
has  been  faded  and  washed  under  the  storms  of  many  winters  when  the 
wind  comes  straight  from  the  sea,  and  the  elements  rage  unrestrained 
on  Andover  Hill. 

Through  the  summer  time  they  look  down  upon  the  deserted  cam- 
pus and  clustering  buildings  of  the  school,  and  through  the  burnt-up 
green  of  the  trees  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Shawsheen  valley.  The 
Merrimac  lies  in  the  blue  distance,  and  beyond  that  the  dim  hills. 
The  roar  of  a  train,  the  rustle  of  the  wind  through  the  elms,  and  the 
rythmic  booming  of  the  Seminary  clock  are  the  only  sounds  that  disturb 
the  old  landmarks  as  they  lie  wrapped  in  their  summer  siesta. 

But  when  the  September  haze  lies  dim  along  the  valley  edge  and  all 
the  hills  rise  up  in  rolling  waves  of  red  and  gold  and  bright  frost-bitten 
green,  the  old  town  bestirs  itself,  and  the  Commons  show  the  first  signs 
of  the  awakening.  Windows  go  up  all  along  the  row  ;  carpets  flap  in  the 
breeze  ;  decrepit  furniture  blocks  the  gravel  path  ;  clouds  of  dust  pour 
down  the  stairways,  from  which  dirt-begrimmed  boys  occasionally  emerge. 
The  old  hulks  have  come  to  life. 

The  new  boy  toils  up  the  hill  through  the  inevitable  "opening  day  " 
rain,  and  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the  disconsolate  row  stretching  out 
through  the  mist.  A  feeling  of  homesickness  comes  over  him  which  is 
intensified  later  on,  when  he  sits  alone  in  one  of  the  bare  chambers  where 
the  door  lacks  two  inches  of  reaching  the  sill,  the  windows  rattle  loosely 
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in  their  decayed  casements,  and  the  floor  swells  and  yawns  with  multi- 
tudinous cracks.  About  him  are  spread  the  various  home  belongings 
and  keepsakes,  and,  possibly,  in  the  fore-ground  his  mother's  picture. 
Upon  this  he  gazes  mournfully  and  then  out  upon  the  sodden  campus  and 
dripping  trees  shrouded  in  mist. 

The  night  comes  on,  sweeping  swiftly  out  of  the  foggy  twilight  and 
shutting  out  Andover  from  all  the  world.  For  the  most  part,  everything 
is  dark  in  the  dingy  row,  but  a  few  stray  lights  begin  to  shine  from  the 
uncurtained  windows  of  early  arrivals.  The  new  boy  sits  down  at  his 
table,  dirt-begrimmed  and  hacked  by  many  a  hand,  lights  his  new  lamp 
with  a  quiet  air  of  proprietorship,  and  begins  his  first  letter  home. 
Through  the  stillness  he  hears  the  deep,  unaccustomed  sound  of  the 
clocks  answering  across  the  valley,  and  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  creeps 
over  him  as  he  realizes  that  the  long  period  of  education  has  begun  and  he 
is  done  with  the  home  life  forever.  Yet,  as  he  writes,  this  hopeless  yearn- 
ing after  past  things  gradually  disappears.  He  tells  of  the  whit3-haired 
man,  into  whose  presence  he  went  abashed  and  halting,  but  who  was  very 
kind  to  him  after  one  earnest  glance  of  those  keen  blue  eyes,  and  took  his 
hand  with  a  strong,  hearty  clasp  that  made  him  brave  and  confident  for 
the  future.  There  are  so  many  things  he  means  to  do  here  at  the  great 
school,  with  all  this  new  life  opening  before  him,  and  so  many  messages 
to  send,  that  his  pen  flies  on  and  on  till  a  prolonged  striking  of  the  clock 
tells  the  late  hour. 

Then  he  retires  to  his  not  over-soft  bed,  to  toss  and  dream  of  coming 
days,  and  all  is  still  in  the  gray  little  room,  save  the  alarm  clock  which 
beats  fussily  on  in  the  darkness.  On  the  table  lies  the  picture  of  a 
patient  woman  with  wrinkled  face  and  whitened  hair,  and  beside  it  a  bulky 
letter  which  will  bring  gladness  when  it  arrives  in  the  far  off  Western 
home. 

II. 

THE  LAST  RECITATION. 

It  was  the  last  recitation  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the 
Caesar  class  the  impatient  boys  lolled  about  on  the  hard  wooden  benches 
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and  kept  up  a  low  shuffling  on  the  floor.  Outside  they  could  hear  the 
rattle  of  approaching  hacks  and  the  cries  of  expressmen  toiling  under 
mountain  heaps  of  trunks,  and  they  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  monotonous 
drone  of  the  translators  as  they  halted  and  stumbled  over  grammar  and 
text.  What  difference  did  it  make,  after  all  ?  Was  not  this  the  very  last 
thing  in  the  long  term  whose  beginning  seemed  ages  ago,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  they  not  going  home  ?  Home  !  A.t  the  word  every  man's 
nerves  tingled  with  suppressed  emotion. 

The  sunshine  crept  further  on  the  wall,  covering  the  black-board  with 
trembling  blotches  of  pale  bronze,  and  casting  queer  little  shadows  on  the 
rows  of  classical  photographs  and  cracked  plaster  busts.  The  boy  nearest 
the  window  caught  furtive  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  and  distant  snow- 
topped  hills  as  he  pored  over  his  book,  and  his  mind  went  wandering.  In 
fancy  he  could  see  his  suit-case  as  it  lay  in  the  cloak-room,  piled  up  with 
others  of  its  kind,  his  initials  standing  out  in  shiny  black  letters  against 
the  yellow  leather.  How  his  fingers  ached  to  clutch  it  up  and  hurry  away. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  mad  rush  to  the  depot,  where  hundreds  of  fel- 
lows would  shout  and  jostle  each  other  good-naturedly  until  the  train 
puffed  into  the  smoky  old  shed.  He  felt  of  his  pocket-book.  This  swell- 
ing was  a  wad  of  greenbacks,  and  that  his  ticket  with  its  rows  of  yellow 
coupons.  He  knew  by  heart  every  sentence  and  stamp  on  that  precious 
bit  of  pasteboard  which  was  to  bear  him  from  cold  and  desolate  New  Eng- 
land to  his  own  western  river  valley.  At  the  thought  his  heart  beat  faster, 
and  visions  of  distant  faces  came  before  his  eyes.  He  could  imagine  how 
it  would  all  be  ;  the  old  house  with  the  red  firelight  shining  through  the 
windows  and  his  mother  standing  in  the  door-way.  Just  then  the  sharp- 
voiced  teacher,  who  sat  sore-hearted  and  lonely  amid  all  this  boyish  en- 
thusiasm, espied  the  dreamer  from  afar  and  pounced  down  upon  him  with 
a  knotty  grammar  problem  that  had  been  careering  around  the  class. 
Dazed  and  startled,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  I  —  don't  —  believe,"  he  fal- 
tered, looking  up  with  a  half-apologetic,  half-reckless  air,  "  I  guess  I 
don't  know  the  place !  "  He  sat  down  with  a  forced  smile,  and  there  was 
steady  silence  as  his  wondering  mates  watched  the  might  fall  in  Israel. 
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But  now  the  bell  peals  forth  its  welcome  note,  and  books  are  closed 
with  a  bang.  A  moment  more  and  the  boys,  with  shining  eager  faces, 
are  pouring  out  of  the  old,  hip-roofed  academy  and  down  the  hill  to  the 
station.  Gradually  the  noises  die  away  ;  doors  are  slammed  and  footsteps 
echo  along  the  vacant  halls.  The  old  school  has  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
of  the  Christmas  season. 

III. 

THE  OLD  BOY.    REMEMBRANCE  AND  BENEDICTION. 

When  the  Old  Boy  went  back  to  school,  he  planned  to  have  a  look  at 
the  familiar  place,  and  to  let  his  mind  slip  back  into  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  the  days  before  graduation. 

The  impression  of  his  school-life  which  remained  fixed  in  his  mind  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  one.  It  had  all  happened  so  long  ago  that  the 
petty  troubles  and  vexations  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  observation, 
leaving  nothing  to  remember  save  a  vista  of  happy  years  shrouded  in  a 
haze  of  forgetfulness. 

Time,  with  his  merciful  touch,  had  deadened  his  mind  to  the  painful 
and  disagreeable  things,  and  left  nothing  but  pleasant  thoughts.  He 
pictured  to  himself  how  he  should  enjoy  falling  back  into  the  old  life  and 
ways,  becoming  associated  with  the  same  scenes  which  he  had  known  so 
long  ago.  One  face  in  particular  he  desired  to  see,  a  face  belonging  to 
one  whom  he  had  half  hated  then,  but  now  loved  with  all  the  desperate 
tenacity  of  awakened  consciousness,  a  man  noble  and  tender,  with  a  fine 
sympathetic  face,  scholarly  in  the  extreme,  yet  endowed  with  that 
kindly  feeling  which  appeals  to  boys  when  thoughts  of  home  rush  in  upon 
them,  and  their  eyes  burn  with  the  pent-up  tears.  He  had  never  for- 
gotton  the  wonderful  personality  of  this  man,  an  all-conquering  personality 
which  made  him  the  friend  and  helper  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  the  Old  Boy  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
school,  his  heart  full  and  his  eyes  bright  with  emotion.    Rain  was  failing, 
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and  a  gray  mist  hovered  over  all,  hiding  the  familiar  view  down  the  valley, 
and  chilling  him  with  its  damp  touch. 

A  vague  feeling  of  disappointment  and  forehoding,  such  as  comes  to  us 
when  we  realize  our  long  cherished  hopes,  fell  upon  him  as  he  mounted 
the  hill  and  familiar  objects  began  to  come  to  view  How  strange  and 
unreal  they  seemed,  enveloped  in  the  dense  blinding  fog  ! 

Boys  passed  him  all  the  time,  but  how  small  they  seemed  in  com- 
parison with  the  fellows  of  his  clay  !  Were  they  really  smaller,  or  was  it 
only  his  imagination  heightened  by  the  lapse  of  years^ 

He  kept  on  past  the  girl's  school  with  its  red  gables  and  blinking 
windows,  and  smiled  a  little  as  he  remembered  sundry  hours  spent  there 
which  at  the  time  had  seemed  perfect  happiness  to  him.  Then  he  grew 
sad  again  as  he  thought  of  the  sweet  face  he  used  to  see  at  those  windows, 
but  which  had  now  passed  out  of  his  sight  forever.  That  had  all  hap- 
pened long  ago,  but  even  yet  there  was  a  dull  pain  at  his  heart  as  his 
eyes  saw  once  more  things  that  were  eloquent  of  her. 

At  last  the  school-hall  loomed  up  before  him,  familiar,  ugly,  yet 
dearer  far,  in  his  eyes,  than  all  its  modern  and  ornate  companions.  There, 
too,  was  the  stretch  of  lawn  and  winding  walk,  up  which  he  had  sped  so 
many,  many  times,  fearing  each  tap  of  the  clanging  bell  would  be  the  last. 
He  stopped,  and  for  a  moment  had  a  wild  notion  of  trying  the  same  thing 
over  again,  but  the  curious  glances  of  some  passing  boys  restrained  him, 
and  he  passed  up  to  the  little  office  building  under  the  pine  trees,  which 
was  the  nerve  center  of  the  great  school.  How  well  he  knew  the  interior 
of  that  room,  the  books,  the  pictures,  the  desk  by  the  window,  where 
worked  the  white-haired  man  who  held  such  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart ! 

Quickly  he  passed  up  the  steps  and  in  a  moment  was  looking  into  the 
searching  blue  eye  and  careworn,  kindly  face  of  his  old  master.  Just  how 
much  good  that  meeting  did  him,  all  tired  and  heart-sick  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  know  at  the  time.  A  happier,  purer  feeling  stole  over  him,  as  he 
listened  to  that  familiar  voice,  awakening  echoes  of  the  long  ago,  and  call- 
ing into  action  the  best  that  was  in  his  soul. 

There  was  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  visit  to  his  old  school,  a 
keen  relish,  such  as  one  has  when  he  comes  after  years  of  strangeness 
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to  something  he  has  known  before,  and  yet  there  was,  too,  something  of 
pain,  as  he  beheld  strange  faces  where  he  had  been  wont  to  see  well 
known  ones,  and  realized  that  all  those  boys  were  living  the  same  life  and 
receiving  the  same  influence  as  he  had  before  them,  totally  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  ever  been  where  they  now  were,  ignorant  of  his  very 
existenca.  This  was  of  course,  natural,  inevitable,  yet  it  pained  him  some- 
what, and  made  him  feel  an  outcast. 

In  the  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  to  the  old  chapel,  and  sat  in 
the  seat  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  beheld  those  glowing  faces  on  the 
stained  glass  window  with  the  same  awe  and  reverence  as  had  filled  his 
heart  when  a  boy.  As  the  familiar  service  went  on,  the  Old  Boy  bowed 
his  head  in  the  dusk  and  stillness,  and  thought  much  of  the  life  he  had 
lived  before,  and  that  which  he  hoped  for  now,  and  there  came  into  his 
heart  a  sweet  feeling  of  peace,  a  benediction  from  the  old  school  to  one  of 
its  struggling  children. 

Cornelius  Porter  KitcJiel,  P.  A.  '93. 

*  These  three  sketches,  which  have  been  collected  into  one  article  by  Mr.  Kitchel. 
appeared  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 


pROM  the  word  "  grinder,"  which  means  in  onr  English  language  "one 
who  rubs  or  grinds,"  comes  the  word  which  we,  in  our  school  dialect, 
apply  to  a  man  whom  we  think  reduces  his  work  in  school  to  one  long 
"  rubbing  "  or  "grinding."    The  tone  in  which  we  say,  "Why  he  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  regular  grind,"  is  not  usually  the  sweetest  in  the  world 
nor  yet  does  it  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  evident  admiration,  but  is  on  the 
other  hand  a'scornful  and  ironical  one.    And  why  is  it  that  such  a  tone 
usually  accompanies  this  word  ?    Because  when  we  speak  of  a  grind  or- 
dinarily, instantly  there  arises  before  our  minds  the  picture  of  a  tall,  thin, 
poorly  developed  individual,  with  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  eyes 
weak  and  watery,  in  most  cases  aided  by  a  pair  of  spectacles,  shoulders 
rounded  in  by  constant  bending  over  his  books,  a  general  disorder  of 
apparel,  and,  in  fact,  attractive  neither  in  manners  nor  appearance.  In 
the  class  room,  too,  we  see  him  sitting  there,  very  meekly  indeed,  but  ever 
ready  to  display  his  knowledge  upon  some  almost  unheard  of  point  or  to 
make  a  "star"  recitation  when  some  other  poor  "  devil  "  has  "  flunked." 
He  tries  in  every  way  to  win  the  approbation  of  his  teacher  that  he  may 
gain  high  marks.    This  is  indeed  the  motive  for  all  his  work,  the  sole  aim 
and  object  of  his  life.    And  so  he  hurries  home  as  soon  as  school  lets  out 
of  an  afternoon,  to  his  studies,  and  there  grinds  away  at  his  work.    He  is 
indeed  the  slave,  not  the  intelligent  master  of  his  books  ;  he  trains  his 
memory  but  narrows  his  intellect  and  perception.    His  is  truly  a  small 
view  of  life  and  is  easily  contained  within  the  covers  of  his  school  books. 
We  turn  away  from  this  specimen  of  mankind  with   impatience.    He  re- 
minds us  too  forcibly  of  the  snail  which  sees  nothing  but  the  wall  in 
front  of  him  and  never  tries  or  hopes  to  have  a  broader  view. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  student  life  upon  whom  the  name  of  "  grind  " 
is  very  often  carelessly  and  injustly  attached.  We  may  take,  for  instance, 
the  fellow  with  no  great  abundance  of  wealth  who  must  make  the  most  of 
his  time  and  opportunity.  So  he  goes  to  the  preparatory  school  or  college 
with  the  primary  object  of  reading  and  thinking  and  thus  spends  a  large 
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part  of  his  time  in  his  room  or  in  the  library.  Yet  he  does  not  intend  to 
make  a  hermit  of  himself  and  is  ever  glad  to  make  friends,  but  he  feels 
that  not  to  get  the  most  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  his  studies  is  cheating 
his  parents  who  perhaps  are  making  sacrifices  to  keep  him  in  school.  He 
wishes  to  be  broad  and  educated  in  the  best  sense  and  realizes  that  the 
time  is  short.  And  still  there  is  a  tendency  to  somewhat  look  down  on  this 
sort  of  a  grind.  It  arises  I  think  from  that  same  feeling  which  prompts 
you  to  say,  when  a  fellow  asks  you  how  long  you  put  on  that  subject,  "Oh, 
about  thirty  minutes  or  so,"  when  in  reality  you  have  put  two  or  three 
hours  of  good  labor  upon  it.  The  same  feeling  that  prompts  the  vale- 
dictorian to  rather  disavow  or  become  very  reticent  about  his  honor  when 
spoken  to  about  it,  a  peculiar  dislike  to  own  up  to  intellectual  labor.  And 
then  again  we  have  the  fellow  whose  father  loses  what  money  he  had  and 
this  poor  "chap,"  who  before  has  merely  studied  because  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  cultivate  himself  and  to  stand  well  in  his  classes,  now  has  to  make  his 
books  his  means  of  existence,  and  is  compelled  to  study  hard  most  of  the 
time.  This  fellow  is  not  a  "  grind "  in  the  worse  sense  of  the  word. 
Yet  a  great  many  fellows  unacquainted  with  his  past  life  would  very  prob- 
ably unwittingly  cast  this  stigma  upon  him.  And  as  fellows  in  most  cases 
act  toward  a  man  according  to  the  opinion  they  have  of  him,  their  con- 
temptuous looks  and  cold  "passings  by  "  must  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

To  a  great  many  fellows  their  studies  are  not  of  the  first  importance. 
They  would  far  rather  make  a  lot  of  friends  than  to  gain  all  the  knowledge 
there  is  to  be  got  out  of  so  many  school  books.  On  the  same  principle 
that  is  said  that  traveling  is  an  education.  So  one  may  say  that  the  good 
that  one  can  get  out  of  meeting  and  knowing  a  lot  of  the  best  fellows  of 
the  land  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  the  minute  knowledge  which  the 
man  who  makes  his  studies  his  primary  object  gains.  But  each  one  has 
his  own  way  of  thinking  and  each  opinion  can  be  well  supported.  And 
there  are  many  men  who  feel  that  these  years  are  perhaps  the  critical  ones 
of  their  lives  and  inspirations  that  they  gain  in  them  will  direct  their 
whole  future  lives.  And  we  cannot,  if  we  consider  their  way  of  thinking 
fairly,  judge  it  narrow  or  small. 

An  intelligent  athlete  can  not  afford  to  look  down  upon  the  physical 
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athlete  nor  vice-versa.  Each  has  his  own  place  to  fill  and  neither  can  fill 
the  other's.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  look  down 
upon  the  hard  student  and  especially  why  we  should  fasten  upon  him  the 
belittling  epithet  of  ''grind."  There  are  two  kinds  of  "grinds"  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  To  the  one  it  is  nothing  more  than  justice 
to  give  him  this  name,  to  the  other  a  gross  injustice. 

Burns  Henry. 


Hs  £olfc>  t>£  an  art  Stufcent. 


"^^FTER  two  years  of  hard  study  in  the  art  centres  of  Europe,  I  had  at 
last  reached  Paris  and  as  1  was  to  spend  a  year  here,  I  determined 
to  let  up  on  art  for  a  week  or  more  and  to  do  the  town.  The  first  two  days  I 
carried  out  my  idea  to  perfection.  1  had  been  seated  in  the  Caf6  de  la 
Paix  and  in  watching  the  sights  of  the  boulevards,  I  had  seen  a  spectacle 
which  I  have  never  met  with  since.  Napoleon's 
Tomb,  the  Morgue,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  I  had  visited  all,  for  a  sightseer 
can  do  wonders  in  two  days,  in  Paris.  The  cafd's 
chantants  were  not  forgotten  and  the  interesting 
sights  of  the  "  Black  Cat  "  and  "  Bruants,"  as  well  as 
those  of  the  "  Chateau  Rouge  "  and  "  Per  Lunette," 
were  of  still  greater  interest  to  me  than  were  the 
songs  of  Yvett  Guilbert  or  the  dances  of  Duclere. 

However,  these  interesting  sights  and  attrac- 
tions were  soon  forgotten,  and  on  the  third  day  I 
started  to  visit  the  many  famous  "  Salons."  I  visited 
the  "Palais  des  Champs-ElystLs "  first,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  met  our  hero,  lie  was  a  great  broad 
shouldered  chap,  not  handsome,  but  with  long  light 
brown  hair  falling  here  and  there  in  wild  disorder, 
and  a  pleasing  face,  still  more  attractive  with  its 
expression  of  sadness  and  adoration. 

After  watching  him  for  a  few  seconds,  I  turned 
to  the  object  of  his  interest  It  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  what  pleased  me  most  it  was  the  portrait 
girl.  I  opened  my  catalogue  to  its  number,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  saw,  "Bryant  (B).,  Portrait  de  Miss  W."  As  I 
had  never  heard  of  B.  Bryant,  I  determined  to  get  acquainted  with  this  art 
student,  for  I  knew  by  his  appearance  he  was  such,  and  accordingly 
introduced  myself  as  a  brother  American.    I  was  surprised  when  he  in 
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turn  introduced  himself  as  Betram  Bryant,  from  New  York  ;  but  I  com- 
plimented his  picture,  and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  fast  friends. 

That  clay,  thanks  to  Bryant's  knoweldge  of  Paris,  I  saw  almost  every- 
thing in  the  city  that  was  of  interest  to  the  artists  ;  but  I  was  more 
interested  in  Bryant's  studios  than  anything  else.    They  were  full  of 


studies  of  the  same  girl  whose  portrait  hung  in  the  "  Palais  des  Champs- 
Ely6es."  I  knew  there  was  a  romance  attached,  and  was  so  anxious  to  find 
out  that  I  forgot  to  praise  his  fine  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his  richly 
furnished  rooms.  He  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  slight,  but  when  I  asked 
him,  almost  point  blank,  about  the  girl  in  "256"  at  the  "Palais,"  his  face 
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grew  serious  and  I  believe  he  thought  me  a  little  too  bold.  He  refused 
to  answer  my  questions,  and  finally  I  gave  it  up. 

As  a  result  of  our  meeting,  I  hired  the  suite  of  rooms  next  to  Bryant's 
and  was  nicely  settled  there  in  two  days.  We  became  inseparable,  and 
one  night  while  telling  our  different  adventures,  Bert  told  me  of  "  256." 

"  Three  years  ago  I  was  in  my  second  year  at  Yale,"  he  said.  "  I 
met  a  Miss  Windsor,  through  my  chum  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  brother.  I  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  as  I  was  then  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  Record,  I  tried  to  introduce  Miss  W.  into  all  of  my 
works.  My  admiration  soon  deepened  into  real  love,  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  was  trying  to  win  '  fair  lady's  hand.'  I  took  her  to  dances  ;  in  fact 
I  did  everything  that  my  purse  would  allow,  and  I  did  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  she  preferred  me  to  any  other  of  her  New  Haven  suitors. 

"  However,  before  long,  I  realized  that  my  task  was  a  hard  one. 
How  could  I,  with  neither  money  nor  fame,  even  hope  to  win  Miss 
Windsor,  with  her  father  a  United  States  Senator  worth  millions  ? 

"  One  day  while  calling  on  Miss  W.  she  told  me  of  a  friend  who  went  to 
Paris  to  study  art  and  there  won  great  fame.  I  saw  a  chance  here,  and 
in  three  weeks  was  embarked  for  Paris.  I  had  no  parents  to  interfere, 
and  as  I  had  just  come  of  age,  I  had  a  small  sum  left  me  by  my  father. 
In  writing  to  Miss  Windsor,  I  told  my  reasons  forgoing,  stating  no  definite 
place  as  my  destination,  and  telling  her  of  my  determination  to  secure 
both  fame  and  fortune  before  returning  to  ask  her  hand. 

"  I  still  hold  to  my  resolution  ;  and  although  at  my  uncle's  death  I 
received  a  large  fortune,  the  fame  seems  pretty  far  off.  I've  had  only  one 
picture  in  the  "  Salons  "  of  Paris,  and  that's  "  256,"  but  I  have  great  hopes 
of  the  one  I  sent  to  Munich,  the  same  clay  that  I  first  met  you.  About 
"  256."  It  is  a  copy  from  a  photo,  and  the  gown  is  the  same  one  she  wore 
at  my  last  Prom." 

Thus  I  learned  the  romance.  No  amount  of  arguing  could  make 
Bert  believe  that  it  was  not  safe  to  wait.  I  tried  to  show  him  his  folly  in 
not  writing  or  even  allowing  her  to  know  of  his  existence,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.    He  was  going  to  win  his  laurels  first. 
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The  next  morning  I  started  to  take  another  look  at  Bert's  only 
picture  in  the  "  Salons."  You  can  understand  my  astonishment  on  my 
arrival,  at  seeing  within  fifty  yards  of  "256,"  a  living  likeness  of  Miss  W. 
She  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  man,  apparently  her  father.  I  watched 
the  couple  slowly  come  nearer  to  Bert's  picture.  At  last  they  reached  it. 
I  heard  the  old  man  exclaim  at  the  likeness.  I  saw  the  daughter  look  for 
the  artist.    She  turned  pale  and  I  knew  that  Bert  was  safe  in  waiting. 

The  couple  almost  immediately  proceeded  to  their  hotel,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  retired  to  their  rooms  than  my  card  went  up  to  the  old 
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Senator,  for  such  he  was,  asking  for  a  few  words.  They  were  granted, 
and  the  old  gentleman's  face  fairly  beamed  when  I  told  him  of  Bert's 
whereabouts  ;  but  on  account  of  his  daughter's  nervousness,  resulting 

from  seeing  the  picture  in  the  "  Palais  des  Champs- 
Elyees,"  he  begged  a  few  moments,  before  going 
to  Bert's  studio,  so  that  he  might  break  this  last 
news  gently  to  her.  I  was  to  run  home  and  tell 
Bert  ;  but  on  arriving  there  I  was  met  at  the  door 
by  Bert  holding  a  large  yellow  envelope  at  arms 
length.  He  had  won  his  laurels  and  I  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  me  tell  him  that  Miss  Windsor 
was  coming  that  same  day,  he  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  anyway,  so  I  let  things  take  their 
own  course.  In  about  an  hour  I  heard  the  carriage 
drive  up,  so  I  retired  to  my  studio  and  actually 
shed  a  few  tears  while  waiting.  When  I  was 
called,  Miss  Windsor  was  examining  the  contents 
of  the  yellow  envelope.  For  once  happiness  had 
come  with  fame,  and  Bert  was  the  lucky  fellow. 
Now  "  256"  hangs  in  my  galleries.  It  has  a  different  inscription 
from  that  which  it  bore  in  the  old  "Palais,"  and  reads  as  follows  :  "This 
picture  of  his  wife  is  presented  by  Betram  Bryant  to  his  friend  and 
benefactor."  A.  D Aubcr. 


Zbe  Dcatb  of  IRolano. 

^jpHE  told  and  retold  tale  of  the  death  of  Roland  has  ever  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  with  the  minstrel  of  Britain,  the  trovere  of  France,  the 
troubadour  of  Spain,  the  minnesinger  of  Germany,  and  the  scald  of  Scan- 
danavia.  But  in  each  re-telling,  as  is  natural,  the  country,  men  and  times 
have  demanded  many  changes,  so  that  now  there  is  but  a  slender  thread 
of  truth  running  through  a  confused  mass  of  Pagan  myth  and  Christian 
legend.  So  interwoven  is  the  tale  with  history,  tradition  and  mysticism 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  disentangle  the  original  thread.  The 
story  here  related  of  this  hero's  death  follows  the  legend  as  it  was  sung 
and  told  to  the  lords  of  mediaeval  France. 

As  the  first  faint  flush  of  the  incoming  morn 
Cast  its  crimsoned  rays  o'er  the  vale  of  Thorn, 
The  shadows  turning  again  to  light 
Slowly  uncovered  a  grievous  sight. 

The  flower  of  the  army  of  Charlemagne, 
Nigh  twenty  thousand  —  by  Pagans  slain, 
Lay  dead  and  cold  in  this  narrowing  vale, 
Lured  on  by  a  lie  and  a  fatal  trail. 

Treach'rously  circled  at  break  of  day, 
Outnumbered  by  thousands,  they  fell  in  the  fray. 
But  for  every  Christian  hero  lost 
Ten  infidel  warriors  bit  the  dust. 

When  only  a  handful  of  Franks  remained, 
Wounded  and  weary,  stricken  and  stained, 
Roland,  the  Dauntless,  sounded  his  horn 
To  call  back  the  king  to  the  vale  of  Thorn. 

With  his  wondrous  strength  a  great  blast  he  blew, 
Which  echoed  the  valley  and  mountain  through. 
The  conquering  line  of  the  Pagan  horde 
Stopped :  fearing  the  might  of  the  Christian  sword. 
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Uncertain,  they  trembled,  they  wavered,  they  broke. 

Scattered  like  leaves  from  a  storm-blown  oak. 

Nor  stopped  till  the  shadows  of  gath'ring  night 

Covered  their  cowardly,  pitiful  flight. 
##**##* 

At  last,  when  the  battle  had  long  been  o'er, 

A  knight,  lying  helpless,  wounded  and  sore, 

Opened  his  eyes,  with  a  long  drawn  breath, 

Rousing  himself  from  the  stupor  of  death. 

He  gazed  o'er  the  battle-field  silent  and  dead, 
Crimsoned  by  life-blood  —  too  vainly  shed, 
Saw  Pagan  and  Christian  stretched  side  by  side, 
Where  each  for  king,  freedom  and  God  had  died. 

Then  looked  he  to  Heaven's  wavering  light 
And  prayed  :  "Oh  God,  thou  bestower  of  might. 
Give  back  to  me  my  strength  again 
To  shiver  the  mighty  Durandal  in  twain. 

"True  blade  which  Trojan  Hector  wore  ; 
Thou  pride  of  Christian,  fear  of  Moor, 
To  no  dark-hued  Pagan  shalt  thou  fall 
To  grace  his  infidel  banquet  hall.  " 

He,  raising  Durandal  aloft  in  air, 
Poised  it  a  moment  with  practised  care. 
Smote  with  a  crash  a  huge  marble  block  ; 
The  sword,  unbroken,  shattered  the  rock. 

Ten  times  thus  Durandal  he  strove  to  sever, 
But  the  sword  swung  as  bright  and  keen  as  ever. 
While  the  marble,  shivered  and  split  amain, 
Was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  plain. 

Weakened  by  many  a  grievous  wound, 

He  trembled  and  swayed,  then  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  his  sword,  stretched  forth  toward  the  Moorish  land, 

Was  lovingly  grasped  by  an  unseen  hand.  >■ 

Then  crossing  his  hands  on  his  bleeding  breast, 
He  gave  o'er  his  soul  to  the  God  of  rest ; 
Thus  came  death  to  Roland,  Christ's  noblest  knight ; 
Matchless  in  wisdom,  peerless  in  fight.  W.  7'.  T. 


MUUam  Brabman'0  "Return. 


7TP0N  a  quiet  summer  evening  an  aged  couple  were  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  a  neat  little  farm-house.  Both  had  labored  hard  all  day  and 
were  tired,  but  there  was  a  look  of  joy  and  contentment  on  their  faces  as 
they  watched  the  fire-flies  and  listened  to  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the 
marsh  near  by.  For  a  long  time  both  had  been  silent,  apparently  absorb- 
ed in  deep  thought.  After  awhile  the  gray  haired  farmer  asked:  "Well, 
Mandy,  have  you  got  the  room  all  fixed  and  his  things  as  he  used  to  like 
them  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  wife,  "the  little  books  and  his  special  table  and 
the  old  red  rocker  are  just  as  they  used  to  be  when  he  studied  there.  Oh 
John  !  I'll  be  so  glad  to  see  him,  I  know  he's  been  a  good  boy  so  far  away 
in  college.  I  suppose  it'll  be  dull  for  him  here  on  the  farm,  it'll  be  so 
different  from  all  the  good  times  he's  been  having,  going  to  parties,  play- 
ing foot-ball  and  such  like  as  he  writes  about,  but  I  guess  he'll  be  happy 
here  all  the  same." 

"  I'm  sure  he  will,"  replied  the  father,  "  there  ain't  no  better  boy  any- 
where than  our  Billy.  Don't  you  remember,  mother,  how  he  used  to  train 
that  little  red  calf  of  old  Mooley's  and  hitch  her  to  his  sled  in  the  winter 
time  with  a  collar  and  a  pair  of  tugs  and  try  to  drive  her  down  toward 
town  ?  You  remember  she'd  go  all  right  till  she  got  to  the  road  that 
turns  into  the  barn,  then  she'd  run  like  mad  and  Billy  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  her." 

The  old  couple  laughed  long  at  the  recollection,  and  then  went  in  and 
locked  the  house  up  for  the  night. 

They  were  up  at  five  the  next  morning  and  the  old  man  had  the 
cattle  and  horses  fed  before  breakfast.  They  expected  Will  to  arrive"  in 
Whitneyville  at  nine  o'clock  and  by  eight  John  was  going  along  the  road 
with  the  old  white  horse  to  meet  him.  Mandy  washed  up  the  breakfast 
dishes  and  put  things  to  rights  about  the  kitchen.  The  whole  place  was 
in  order  so  that  when  Will  should  come  home  it  would  look  good  to  him. 
Everything  showed  signs  of  rigid  economy  and  there  was  little  beyond  the 
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bare  necessities  of  life.  Mandy  soon  finished  her  work  and  came  out 
upon  the  porch.  Her  hair  was  well  streaked  with  white  and  there  was 
something  very  sweet  in  her  dark  gray  eyes.  Fond  mother  love  shone  out 
from  her  whole  face.  She  was  not  an  old  woman,  but  hard  toil  had  left 
its  traces  upon  her  features  and  her  figure  was  slightly  bent.  She  went 
quietly  down  the  steps  and  picked  a  bunch  of  blue  violets,  and  arranging 
them  carefully  in  a  small  vase  took  them  upstairs  and  put  them  on  Will's 
table  that  they  might  cheer  his  room  a  little.  She  then  went  down  to  the 
porch  again  and  sat  down  on  the  steps.  Her  mind  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  boy  who  was  so  dear  to  her  and  in  whose  life  her  hopes 
and  her  husband's  were  centered.  This  was  to  be  his  first  visit  home 
since  he  went  away  two  years  before,  and  she  was  filled  with  glad  hope  in 
her  son.  She  was  proud  that  her  boy  could  have  an  education  though  it 
cost  them  many  a  sacrifice  and  much  hard  toil. 

William  Brahman  had  come  to  be  a  prominent  man  in  college  during 
his  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  He  had  shown  great  ability  in  his 
studies,  had  even  won  a  prize  which  was  to  pay  all  his  expenses  on  a  trip 
to  Europe,  was  a  fine  foot-ball  player  and  sang  on  the  glee  club.  He  had 
a  sunny  disposition  which  won  him  many  friends,  and  he  rapidly  pushed 
his  way  to  the  front.  He  had  looked  forward  for  two  long  years  to  the 
time  when  he  could  go  home,  and  although  it  had  often  seemed  as  if  the 
end  of  those  years  would  never  come  it  was  there  at  last. 

What  if  his  heart  did  swell  with  pride  a  little  as  the  train  hurried 
along?  He  had  accomplished  much  and  he  felt  justly  happy  over  his 
work. 

As  he  stepped  from  the  train  he  saw  his  father  with  old  white  Bess 
waiting  at  the  side  of  the  station.  His  father  looked  older  and  more  care- 
worn than  when  he  left  him.  They  greeted  each  other  affectionately  and 
were  soon  on  the  way  home.  Somehow  the  old  country  road  and  sur- 
roundings did  not  look  as  he  expected  they  would,  for  here  a  piece  of 
woods  had  been  cut  and  there  Alf  Brown  had  put  up  a  new  barn.  As 
they  turned  up  the  road  to  the  house  he  saw  his  mother  on  the  stoop. 
With  one  leap  he  jumped  from  the  wagon,  ran  up  the  steps  and  clasped 
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her  in  his  arms.  We  may  not  intrude  farther  on  their  meeting  ;  those 
who  have  experienced  such  an  one  can  understand  what  it  is  and  what 
it  means  to  each. 

Will  came  out  the  back  door  after  awhile  and  looked  around  the  yard. 
There  certainly  was  some  great  change,  everything  seemed  small  and  un- 
natural to  him.  He  could  not  tell  why  it  was  but  everything  was  so 
different  from  what  it  was  when  he  lived  at  home  that  it  hardly  seemed 
like  the  same  old  place.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  just  a  little  disappointed 
in  his  old  home  ;  or  was  it  because  he  had  only  just  come  back  and  it  was 
strange  ?  He  was  only  going  to  be  there  two  weeks  before  he  left  for  his 
trip  to  Europe,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Those  two  weeks  seemed  dull  and  lonely  on  the  farm  and  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  with  his  own  work  and  reading  up  for  his  trip.  The 
neighbors  came  in  often  to  talk  with  him  about  college  and  life  in  the  city, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  them  the  same  old  fellow  and  some  how  he  did  not 
feel  at  ease  with  them.  Really  Will  felt  a  little  discontented  and  did  not 
fit  into  his  old  place.  He  loved  his  father  and  mother  very  much  and  felt 
that  he  appreciated  what  they  were  doing  for  him,  but  he  had  been  away 
so  long  that  he  had  grown  a  little  out  of  touch,  a  little  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  quiet,  unattractive  life  of  the  farm.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  life  and  his  own  plans  and  he  forgot  to  do  those  little  helping  things, 
those  little  kindnesses  which  would  have  meant  so  much  to  his  father  and 
mother.  He  seemed  to  forget  how  hard  his  father  had  worked,  how 
closely  his  mother  had  economized  that  he  might  have  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education.  He  did  not  return  their  love  in  an  open  hearty  man- 
ner as  he  used  to  do  and  there  grew  up  in  those  two  short  weeks  a  feeling 
of  separation  between  son  and  parents  which  only  Will  could  have  broken 
down.  Poor  fellow,  he  did  not  see  his  mistake  and  did  not  do  it.  So  he 
went  away  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  and  just  a  little  of  the  joy  and 
pride  they  had  felt  in  their  son  went  with  him. 

Will  had  a  lovely  trip  abroad  that  summer  and  the  next  two  or 
three  years  quickly  flew  by.  He  received  many  honors  as  the  months 
went  on,  taking  prizes  in  Latin  and  History  and  delivering  the  class  day 
oration.    He  had  always  had  a  little  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  those 
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two  weeks  he  had  spent  at  home.  Now  as  his  college  course  had  come 
towards  its  close  he  began  to  see  his  mistake,  his  lack  of  kindness  toward 
father  and  mother,  his  lack  of  care  for  them.  He  felt  ashamed  that  he 
had  never  told  them  how  thankful  he  was  to  them  for  his  education  and 
what  they  had  done  for  him. 

Now  the  vacation  time  had  come  again  after  two  long  years  of  work 
and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  father  and  mother.  Once  again  all  was  pre- 
pared for  the  sen's  coming.  The  old  homestead  had  seen  few  changes  in 
these  last  two  years.  Now,  however,  the  old  man's  hair  was  white,  and 
the  mother,  too,  was  older.  The  work  had  worn  on  her  heavily  and 
perhaps  more  than  the  work  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  appreciated. 
Will  came  in  the  afternoon  this  time  and  after  they  had  visited  a  while  he 
went  out  and  looked  around  the  yard  as  he  had  done  before,  but  now  he 
saw  with  different  eyes.  In  every  little  thing  about  the  yard  he  saw  the 
evidences  of  his  parent's  hard  work  and  close  economy.  As  he  walked 
about  the  farm  there  came  into  his  mind  many  recollections  of  his  boy- 
hood days,  many  thoughts  of  his  old  life  at  home,  and  his  heart  warmed 
toward  his  parents  more  than  it  had  ever  clone  before.  Now  he  felt  that 
he  had  come  back  again  and  could  slip  into  the  quiet  surroundings  of 
home  as  he  had  longed  to  do  for  many  months.  After  their  supper  the 
father  and  son  went  out  on  the  porch  and  sat  down  ;  soon  the  mother 
joined  them. 

Now  had  come  that  supreme  moment  which  Will  felt  was  the  grand- 
est in  his  life  and  he  unfolded  to  his  father  and  mother  all  the  love  that 
was  in  his  heart.  They  forgave  him  freely,  and  when  at  last  they  went 
into  the  house  the  cords  of  love  were  tightened  about  their  hearts  by  a 
deeper  bond  of  love  and  devotion. 

R.  H.  Edwards. 


Seven  ftbousanfc  fllMles  in  a  Ganfe  Steamer. 


'^J^HE  prospective  European  traveller  usually  begins  by  consulting  the 
newspapers.  In  any  New  York  daily  he  can  find  advertisements  of 
lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  following  them  up  he  can  obtain  a 
library  of  illustrated  steamship  literature,  which  will  enable  him  to  select 
exactly  the  steamer  that  he  wishes.  There  are  even  freighters  which  are 
glad  to  take  two  or  three  passengers  in  the  captain's  cabin,  but  there  is 
one  type  of  boats  which  the  traveller  will  not  run  across  unless  he  knows 
where  to  look  for  them  —  the  tank  steamers. 

The  old  method  of  transporting  oil  across  the  ocean  was  to  carry  it 
in  barrels,  on  board  any  sailing  ship,  but  this  was  unsatisfactory  for  so 
many  reasons  that  the  experiment  was  tried  of  building  boats  to  carry  it 
in  bulk.  The  plan  at  first  met  with  much  opposition,  as  the  mere  idea  of 
shipping  oil  in  huge  tanks  sounded  dangerous,  while  the  many  workmen 
required  for  barreling  and  handling 
the  oil  by  the  old  method,  thought 
it  would  mean  a  loss  of  employment. 
But  the  companies  saw  that  it  was  a 
good  thing,  and  to-day  there  is  a  sur- 
prisingly large  fleet  of  these  steamers 
which  load  at  the  terminus  of  the 
pipe  lines  in  thirty-six  hour's  time, 
and  can  discharge  their  cargo  as 
quickly. 

The  "Excelsior,"  on  which  I 
sailed  to  Hamburg,  is  a  steel  steamer 
of  nearly  four  thousand  tons  displace- 
ment, and  constructed  on  a  plan  rad- 
ically different  from  the  traditional  vessel.  Eight  enormous  tanks,  each 
one  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  to  prevent  the  "  swash  "  of 
liquid  cargo,  extend  from  the  forecastle  to  the  sloke  hole.  The  coal 
bunkers  are  placed  on  either  side  of  these  tanks,  making  a  tremendously 
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strong  construction,  and  as  the  tanks  are  filled  so  full  that  there  is-  no 
motion  of  the  oil,  and  covered  with  heavy  steel  lids,  the  boats  are  about 
as  safe  as  anything  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  on  July  22,  that  the  tug  containing  the 
German  consul,  our  crew,  and  myself,  set  out  from  New  York,  picked  up 
the  pilot  at  St.  George,  and  went  on  around  the  end  of  Staten  Island  to 
the  oil  dock  at  Bayonne,  where  the  "  Excelsior  "  lay,  half  hidden  by  the 
murky  smoke  from  the  refineries.  The  "  Blue  Peter  "  was  flying  at  her 
mast-head,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  second  tug  arrived  with  the  captain, 
and  both  the  little  boats  puffed  and  strained  at  their  cables,  while  the  tank 
steamer  with  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  oil  on  board,  crept  out  of  the 
slip  inch  by  inch,  and  was  towed  around  to  the  Staten  Island  anchorage, 
where  she  lay  until  the  morning  tide. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  the  anchor  was  weighed.  We 
passed  Sandy  Hook  at  eight,  setting  our  international  code  signal  "  R.  J. 
W.  M."  to  be  reported. 

There  had  been  no  regular  supper  the  night  before,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  customary  to  serve  meals  on  board  or  not,  but  after 
we  got  well  clear  of  the  bay  the  captain  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  the 
trip  was  begun  in  good  earnest.  For  the  next  two  or  three  days  we  crept 
slowly  toward  Cape  Race,  and  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the  ship. 
I  had  a  fine  large  stateroom  with  two  portholes  and  an  electric  light.  This 
opened  into  a  little  hallway  which  led  from  the  saloon  to  the  after  deck, 
and  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  extended  from  the  passage  to  the  chart  room 
above,  which  made  a  very  convenient  lounging  place  when  it  was  tco 
stormy  to  stay  long  on  deck  with  comfort. 

Our  big  track  chart  was  spread  on  a  table  here,  and  received  each  day 
the  little  mark  which  indicated  our  position  when  the  noon  observation 
was  taken,  if  the  weather  was  fair  ;  otherwise,  by  computation  from  the 
log,  which  was  recorded  every  four  hours. 

I  had  my  first  taste  of  rough  weather  on  the  third  day  out.  There 
was  a  good  fresh  breeze  right  ahead  of  us,  which  piled  up  big  waves,  and 
every  now  and  then  sent  one  smashing  over  the  bow,  or  ripping  in  on  the 
low  deck  aft  of  the  cabin.     I  spent  quite  a  while  on  the  bridge  with  a 
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camera — for  the  day  was  light,  though 
cloudy  —  trying  to  catch  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  big  fellows.  It  was  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  tell  when  they 
were  coming,  but  I  stood  on  tip-toe 
and  just  managed  to  see  the  level  of 
the  camera  as  I  held  it  over  the  can- 
vas strip  above  the  bridge  rail.  Every 
little  while,  as  we  pitched,  the  boat 
would  tremble  slightly  when  the  bow 
was  lowest,  and  a  cloud  of  drenching 
spray  would  come  over.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  had  snapped  the  camera  I 
would  dodge  back  under  the  bulwarks 

while  the  flying  water  hissed  against  the  rail.  The  view  is  of  the  waves 
dashing  over  the  port  rail,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  what  a  wild  sight  it 
was  to  look  down  from  the  upper  deck  and  see  the  flush  deck  a  solid  mass 
of  seething  water,  which  often  escaped  over  the  top  of  the  opposite  rail, 
as  well  as  through  the  scuppers. 

On  some  days,  the  captain  ordered  everyone  who  had  occasion  to  go 
to,  or  come  from,  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  to  cross  the  deck  on  the  longi- 
tudinal bridge,  but  when  it  was  not  quite  so  stormy  it  was  great  fun  to  see 
the  stokers  watch  for  their  time,  and  then  dash  to  the  protection  of  the 
after  deck  houses  with  a  big  wave  close  behind  them. 

We  had  a  streak  of  foggy  weather  off  the  Banks,  and  the  mournful 
growl  of  the  whistle  was  kept  going  all  day  and  most  of  the  night,  twenty 
seconds  on  and  seventy  off.  Then  the  weather  cleared  up,  with  plenty  of 
wind,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  white  caps  on  the  sea. 

On  the  third  of  August,  we  began  to  pass  a  large  number  of  craft 
from  the  channel,  and  on  the  next  afternoon  we  sighted  the  "  Lizard." 
One  of  the  little  folding  tables  on  the  bridge  was  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
field  glasses,  signal  book,  and  paper  and  pencils,  and  the  flags  which  the 
captain  expected  to  use  were  made  ready.  Another  steamer  was  standing 
in  ahead  of  us,  and  while  I  was  watching  her  the  German  colors  suddenly 
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floated  from  the  stern  and  the  Hamburg-American  packet  flag  broke  from 
the  main-mast  head.  Then  she  hoisted  "  R.  J.  D.  M.,"  which  means 
"  Christiania,"  and  stood  off  again  as  soon  as  the  reply  pennant  at  the 
Lizard  station  showed  that  her  name  had  been  understood. 

It  was  our  turn  next,  and  after  hoisting  "Excelsior,"  "report  me  to 
my  owners,"  and  "  all  well,"  we  followed  the  Christiania's  example.  It 
took  us  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  to  run  the  length  of  the  channel, 
and  a  most  interesting  run  it  was,  with  the  countless  steamers,  ships,  fish- 
ing boats,  and  craft  of  all  kinds  that  continually  passed  us.  We  finally 
passed  out  at  Dover  just  at  dark,  and  I  had  an  excellent  chance  to  see  the 
magnificent  lights  at  the  Forelands  (alias  the  Goodwins)  and  the  many 
other  points  visible. 

Then,  after  a  thirty-six  hour  run  through  the  North  Sea,  we  entered 
the  Elbe,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  August  seventh,  I  saw  the  green 
banks  of  the  river  on  either  side  of  us.  We  missed  our  tide  at  the  upper 
bar,  and  had  to  wait  until  afternoon,  at  a  most  picturesque  anchorage, 
while  the  quaint  little  river  boats  with  their  square  sterns  and  dark  red 
sails  were  continually  passing  us.  We  also  lightered  fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
oil  at  this  point,  so  as  to  ascend  the  river  more  readily,  finally  going  up  to 
Altona  late  in  the  afternoon. 

We  had  about  a  week  to  spend  in  Germany,  and  then  sailed  homeward 
again.  The  trip  home  was  a  very  interesting  one,  as  we  had  several  trivial 
accidents  which  served  to  break  the  monotony,  among  others,  breaking  a 
blade  off  the  screw  in  mid-ocean,  so  that  the  vibrations  were  greatly  in- 
creased. 

We  also  ran  into  a  hurricane  of  about  twenty-four  hours'  duration, 
and  plenty  of  amusement  was  furnished  by  the  actions  of  persons  and 
things  under  the  influence  of  a  roll  of  more  than  twenty  degrees.  At  one 
time  we  failed  to  head  up  into  the  wind  with  the  engines  at  "dead  slow" 
and  while  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  rolled  twenty-five  degrees  to  windward 
and  twenty -eight  to  leeward.  Then  the  speed  of  the  engines  was  increased 
and  we  came  up  again.  But  it  is  hard  for  a  landsman  to  realize  how  a  boat 
flies  around  in  such  a  sea.  At  one  time  I  was  sitting  in  a  revolving  chair 
in  the  saloon,  drinking  a  glass  of  seltzer,  while  the  captain,  sitting  oppo- 
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site,  was  disposing  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Suddenly  a  lurch  of  the  ship  started 
my  chair,  and  most  of  the  seltzer  left  my  glass  with  great  rapidity.  The 
captain  said  he  did  not  mind  for  himself,  but  it  spoiled  his  beer.  Quite  a 
little  interest  also  centered  on  going  up  the  stairs  to*  the  deck  above.  If 
I  started  while  the  ship  was  rolling  to  starboard,  it  was  like  mountain 
climbing,  but  with  the  other  list,  I  would  be  shot  up  like  a  catapult.  I 
used  to  keep  a  sort  of  a  journal  to  kill  time,  and  while  writing  had  to  hold 
on  to  the  ink  bottle  with  one  hand,  brace  myself  between  the  sofa  and  the 
folding  desk,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  dress  suit  case  which  would 
occasionally  start  from  beneath  the  berth  and  come  at  me  like  a  goat. 

But  that  sort  of  weather  did  not  last  long,  and  in  the  streak  of  fine 
weather  which  followed,  we  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  Aug- 
ust, after  a  round  trip  of  forty  days. 

Ray  Morris. 
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TT  was  midday  on  the  broad  plains  of  Southern  Colorado,  plains  which 
stretched  mile  after  mile  until  lost  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon, 
plains  on  whose  parched  surface  a  few  clumps  of  sage  brush  and  grease 
wood  alone  defied  the  burning  sun  of  the  desert.  The  monotony  of  this 
barren  waste  was  broken  only  by  a  few  dried  up  cottonwoods,  under  whose 
scanty  shade  several  men  were  stretched,  resting  after  the  hard  labor  of 
the  morning.  These  men  were  Mexican  vaqueros  and  American  cow- 
boys camping  together  while  in  search  of  cattle  bearing  their  respective 
brands.  A  short  distance  from  them  stood  another  cowboy.  He  had 
just  taken  from  a  small  fire  a  branding  iron,  and  finding  it  hot  enough  for 
his  purpose,  started  to  press  it  against  the  fore  shoulder  of  a  young  calf 
lying  in  front  of  him.  Its  four  legs  were  tied  together  with  a  lariat,  and 
a  look  of  helpless  terror  was  in  its  staring  eyes.  Suddenly  a  gaudily 
dressed  Mexican  vaquero,  whose  steathly  advance  the  cowboy  had  not 
noticed,  sprang  toward  him.  Knocking  the  brand  aside,  he  cried  with 
a  coarse  Mexican  curse,  "Carrajo!  You  Yankee  cur,  you'd  steal  the  calf 
before  our  very  eyes.  Drop  that  brand.  Quick  !  "  As  he  said  this  the 
Mexican  advanced  a  step  nearer,  every  line  in  his  ugly  and  brutal  face 
brought  out  clearly  by  his  passion  and  the  vile  whiskey  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. The  cowboy  realized  his  condition,  and  not  wanting  to  fight,  tried  to 
calm  him. 

"  See  here,  Pard,"  he  explained,  "  There's  the  mother  of  this  calf 
over  there  with  as  plain  a  triangle  T  brand  on  her  as  you've  ever  seen, 
and  if  there's  any  law  agin  my  brandin'  my  own  calf,  I'd  like  to  know  it." 

"  You  lie,"  said  the  Mexican,  his  voice  trembling  with  passion,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  his  hand  sought  his  pistol.  It  stuck  a  second  in  coming 
out  and  that  second  was  fatal.  For  quick  as  he  was,  the  cowboy 
was  quicker,  whose  only  chance  for  life  at  that  distance  was  to  shoot 
first  ;  there  was  no  time  to  weigh  the  consequences.  A  sharp  re- 
port and  the  Mexican  fell  forward,  a  bullet  through  his  head.  At  the 
sound  the  men  lying  under  the  cottonwoods  jumped  up,  saw  the  little  puff 
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of  smoke,  and  ran  to  the  spot.  The  vaquero  died  almost  before  they 
reached  him  ;  the  cowboy  stood  in  silence,  the  smoking  pistol  still  in  his 
hand. 

An  hour  later- a  small  cavalcade  left  the  spot.  The  body  of  the  vaq- 
uero, covered  with  his  gray  scrape  lying  across  one  of  the  horses,  the  cow- 
boy riding  silently  forward.  No  one  had  thought  of  tying  Yank.  What 
hope  of  escape  had  he  across  that  burning  plain,  every  comrade  of  the 
dead  Mexican  armed  with  a  six  shooter  ?  Nor  would  his  own  friends  have 
thought  of  allowing  him  to  escape.  The  justice  of  the  cow-puncher  may 
be  "  hang  first,  try  afterwards,"  but  never  knowingly  is  it  unfair  —  in 
its  own  eyes  at  least. 

Yank  was  a  fine-looking  fellow  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  his  face 
bronzed  by  the  sun  and  wind  of  many  a  long  year  spent  in  the  hard  work 
of  the  "  drive  "  and  round-up.  A  strong,  self-reliant  countenance  his  was 
too,  but  one  that  just  now  had  almost  a  gentle  look  upon  it.  He  wore  the 
regulation  puncher  outfit,  the  sombrero  battered  by  the  elements  into  a 
semblance  of  its  owner's  character,  the  blue  flannel  shirt,  goat  skin  chap- 
erajos  and  high  heeled  boots,  to  which  were  attached  small  silver  spurs. 

After  riding  about  two  hours  they  came  in  sight  of  Eagle  Springs,  a 
typical  early  Western  town,  consisting  of  but  one  street,  along  which  all 
things  of  interest  occurred  from  a  horse  auction  to  a  drunken  row.  There 
Yank  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriff,  a  man  who  but  a  short  time  ago  had 
graduated  from  one  of  the  large  eastern  colleges  and  who  was  very  much 
impressed  with  his  own  importance.  This  was  his  first  chance  of  assert- 
ing his  authority,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  conducted  Yank  down 
the  street  to  a  small  log  cabin,  the  thick  heavily  barred  doors  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  unlock. 

"Get  in  there,"  he  said  shortly.  "I'll  bring  you  around  some  grub 
later." 

Yank  entered,  and  the  sheriff,  after  locking  the  door,  turned  around 
to  relate  to  the  slowly  gathering  band  of  idlers  the  details  of  the  capture. 
Soon  quite  a  crowd  had  collected  and  the  sheriff  was  starting  the  story 
for  the  third  time,  adding  a  little  in  each  repetition,  when  a  young  girl 
came  up.   The  listeners  carefully  made  way  for  her,  and  a  thickly-bearded 
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old  cow-puncher  whispered  to  his  companion:  "That's  Yank's  gal  hersulf. 
He's  been  putting  his  twine  on  her  fur  th'  last  year,  an'  they  were  going  to 
be  spliced  this  month." 

The  girl  stood  there  listening  intently  to  the  sheriff's  recital.  She 
was  not  particularly  pretty,  but  her  face  just  now  wore  an  expression  of 
rirm  purpose  and  a  slight  blush  of  interest  had  mounted  to  her  brow. 
She  was  probably  twenty-five  years  old,  but  her  slight  figure  and  rather 
delicate  features  made  her  appear  younger. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sheriff  as  he  finished  his  tale,  "this  reckless  killing 
on  the  plains  has  got  to  be  stopped,  and  if  I  don't  stop  it  I'll  know  the 
reason  why,"  and  he  stroked  his  long  moustache  complacently. 

"  Mr.  Dickerson,"  said  the  girl  stepping  forward,  "  let  me  see  Yank 
won't  you  before  he  goes  down  to  Wallace.    I'd  like  to  mighty  well." 

The  sheriff  looked  up.  "  It's  rather  against  regulations,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  guess  in  your  case  it  will  be  all  right.    Come  right  in,  please." 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  she  entered.  The  prisoner  stood  watching 
her  but  neither  spoke  until  the  door  was  locked  again.  Then  the  girl 
threw  herself  into  his  arms.  "  Oh,  Yank,"  she  cried,  "  the  sheriff  says 
they'll  try  you  for  manslaughter  because  the  Mexican's  gun  wasn't  used." 

"I  know  it,  Mame,"  he  answered,  "only  you  don't  believe  I'd 'ev 
killed  him  unless  he'd  had  the  drop  on  me,  do  you  ?  Because  if  I  hadn't 
hav'  pulled  that  second  they'd  hav'  been  bringing  me  horn'  across  a  horse 
instead  of  the  greaser." 

She  stayed  there  until  the  sheriff  came  back  for  her  and  told  Yank  he 
would  have  to  start  next  morning  for  Wallace,  where  he  was  to  be  tried. 

Accordingly  soon  after  sunrise  he  was  handcuffed  and  taken  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  stage  for  Wallace.  In  it  was  the  girl  who  had  visited  Yank 
the  night  before.  She  said  good  morning  to  them  quietly  and  soon  seem- 
ed to  forget  both,  in  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  long  expanse  of  sage 
brush  and  sand.  The  trip  to  Wallace  occupied  two  days  ;  a  long  hot  ride 
of  over  a  hundred  miles.  Much  of  this  distance  was  rendered  almost 
unbearable  by  the  thick  yellow  clouds  of  alkali  which  rose  and  gently 
settled  on  the  coach.  During  most  of  the  ride,  the  girl  sat  looking  idly 
out  of  the  window,  conversing  occasionally  with  the  sheriff  and  his  pris- 
oner during  the  changes  of  horses. 
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It  was  almost  dusk,  when  they  stopped  at  their  first  night's  destina- 
tion, a  large  ranch,  built  half  of  boards,  half  of  logs.  Many  cowboys  and 
their  girls  had  assembled  for  a  dance,  which  was  to  come  off  in  the  evening 
provided  they  could  find  some  one  to  play  for  them.  The  fiddler  had 
broken  his  arm  while  trying  to  ride  a  vicious  little  broncho  and  could  not 
be  present.  The  sheriff  stepped  to  the  door  to  ask  for  accommodations, 
leaving  the  girl  and  her  lover  alone. 

"  Yank,"  she  whispered  hurriedly,  "  they'll  want  you  to  play  to-night. 
Get  as  near  the  door  as  you  can  and  watch  me  carefully." 

At  that  moment  the  sheriff  returned,  and  unlocked  Yank's  handcuffs 
preparatory  to  eating.  After  supper  the  sheriff  was  asked  to  allow  Yank 
to  play  ;  he  agreed  after  some  discussion,  in  which  he  was  able  to  show  a 
little  of  his  authority,  and  the  dance  was  begun. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  and  probably  one  that  a  tender-foot  would 
never  have  forgotten  ;  the  room,  its  wall  paper  faded  and  in  places  hang- 
ing down  in  long  strips,  filled  with  couples  dancing  a  most  complicated 
quadrille;  the  uncleared  supper  table  pushed  into  a  corner,  its  lower  end 
converted  into  a  bed  upon  which  a  baby  was  peacefully  sleeping,  while  its 
mother  danced  ;  the  prisoner  fiddling  in  a  corner,  the  sheriff  dancing 
serenely  and  Marae  seated  next  the  door,  where  she  could  see  Yank's 
face,  talking  quietly  to  her  partner.  When  the  dance  had  become  well 
started  and  Yank  was  fiddling  faster  than  ever,  he  turned  and  nodded 
almost  imperceptably  to  her.  In  a  moment  she  had  sprung  the  door, 
drawn  back  the  heavy  bolt  and  with  a  whispered  "  The  horse,  Yank, 
quick,"  as  he  ran  out,  closed  the  door  and  put  her  back  to  it.  It  was  all 
done  before  the  sheriff  realized  what  had  happened.  Then  crazed  at  the 
thought  of  his  prisoner's  escape  he  sprang  to  the  door,  seized  the  girl  who 
vainly  tried  to  guard  it  and  with  all  his  strength  threw  her  to  the  floor. 
She  fell,  her  head  striking  the  table,  and  lay  quite  still,  a  little  stream 
of  blood  staining  her  dark  hair.  The  sheriff  rushed  out ;  all  was  dark  and 
the  only  sound  was  the  crunch  of  the  sand  as  a  horse  galloped  over  it. 
He  drew  his  six-shooter  and  fired  toward  the  sound,  but  his  only  answer 
was  Yank's  voice,  taunting  him. 
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"  So  long,  sheriff,  if  you're  comin'  over  this  way  look  out  for  prairie- 
dog  holes.    They're  kind  of  thick." 

The  sheriff  fired  a  couple  more  shots  and  seeing  pursuit  was  useless 
went  back  to  the  ranch.  Mame  was  lying  on  the  sofa  still  unconscious 
and  some  of  the  women  were  gently  bathing  her  head.  One  of  the  punch- 
ers, who  were  standing  awkwardly  around,  went  up  to  him  as  he  entered 
and  said,  with  an  ugly  scowl,  in  a  tone  of  meaning,  every  word  : 

"  Look  here,  sheriff,  we  ain't  got  no  objections  ter  yer  taking  care  of 
yer  prisoners  but  when  it  comes  to  knocking  women  senseless,  we  know 
just  about  where  we're  at,  an'  you'd  better  hit  the  trail  mighty  sudden  or 
you'll  find  yerself  hanging  from  some  of  these  trees,  even  if  they  be 
kinder  scarce.  We're  willing  ter  give  yer  the  square  tip  but  it's  git  or 
hang  an'  you'd  better  take  yer  choice  pretty  quick,  too."  The  sheriff 
chose. 

Three  weeks  later  there  was  a  big  dance  in  Eagle  Springs.  In  a 
side  room  where  whiskey  was  served  free  a  tenderfoot  was  dancing  merrily 
to  the  music  of  "  Mesquite  Jim's  "  six-shooter. 

"  Put  up  yer  foot  thar  while  I  explain  what  this  show's  for  anyway, 
yer  beauty.  Yer  want  to  appreciate  the  hul'  of  this  celebration.  It's  the 
splicing  up  of  two  of  our  respected  townspeople,  Yank  Smith  and  Mame 
Turner.  They've  been  having  a  little  show  all  by  themselves  an'  this  is 
the  closing  act.  To-morrow  they  set  up  housekeeping  and —  higher  thar, 
yer  tender-foot.  Yer  ain't  walkin'  on  eggs.  Jump  !  "  And  Mesquite's 
last  ball  spent  itself  in  the  floor  as  the  enlightened  but  unappreciative 
tender-foot  sank  down  exhausted. 

Jl'.  T.  Townsend. 
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/^J^HE  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the  western  mountains,  and  the  rough 
little  mining  town  of  board  shanties  looked  almost  picturesque  in 
the  rosy  light.  The  miners  were  trooping  home,  some  of  them  happy,  for 
they  had  "  struck  it  rich,"  and  others  wearing  looks  of  failure  or  even  de- 
spair on  their  faces  ;  but  all  of  them  tired  —  and  thirsty.  There  was  one, 
however,  who  did  not  stop  at  the  "  hotel,"  but  hastened  on  toward  a  rough 
though  clean  shanty  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet.  He  was  a  rugged 
looking  man  with  a  care-worn,  yet  patient,  and  rather  refined  face. 

"  Poor  Prentiss,"  remarked  a  miner  as  he  passed,  "  he's  had  no  luck  at 
all,  and  his  woman's  sick,  too." 

As  the  man  neared  his  home  a  little  three  year  old  boy  ran  out  and 
greeted  him  with  a  kiss,  sending  a  thrill  of  love  and  pleasure  over  his  face. 
But  the  old  look  came  back  again  as  they  entered  the  door  together. 

For  within  on  the  rude  bed  his  wife,  one  of  the  few  brave  women  in 
the  town,  lay  dying.  She  raised  her  eyes  feebly  as  he  came  in  and  they 
filled  with  joy.  Going  to  her,  he  sat  upon  the  bed,  and  taking  her  thin, 
care-worn  hand  in  his,  wept  silently. 

"John,  dear,"  she  said  weakly,  "you  must  not  weep.  It  is  all  for  the 
best.    But  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  promise  before  I  die." 

"O  my  God!"  he  moaned,  "you  must  not,  shall  not,  die!  And  all 
my  fault.  I  who  have  failed  in  everything  I  have  undertaken,  and  dragged 
you  here, — to  die  !  You  who  loved  me  only  too  well.  Why  can't  /  die 
in  your  place  ?" 

"  Sh,  John,"  oh  !  so  tenderly,  "  as  if  you  were  to  blame  !  But  it  is  of 
our  little  Leslie  I  must  speak,  and  then  I  can  die  happy." 

The  little  fellow  lay  sleeping  on  the  rug,  tired  out  by  his  day's  play. 
"  It  is  better  so,"  they  said. 

"John,"  this  time  much  feebler,  but  the  loving  presure  on  his  hand 
never  relaxed,  "  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  that  when  I  am  gone,  you  will 
provide  for  Leslie,  that  you  will  take  him  East  and  give  him  an  education, 
for  I  want  him  to  be  a  successful  man.    You  know  his  aunt  would  be  glad 
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to  take  him,  as  she  was  before  we  came  here.  I  know  you  will  do  the 
best  thing  for  him  always,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  him,  for  the  love  you — 
bear —  to —  me,"  and  those  loving  eyes,  already  glazed  with  death,  sought 
his  with  a  look  of  supplication  that  he  could  never  forget.  He  promised 
solemly,  and  prayed  God  for  strength  fo  keep  it. 

"  Now  put  Leslie  where  I  can  kiss  him  Good —  night —  and —  pleasant 
dreams  !" 

Tenderly  he  placed  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  she  died,  a  sweet  peace 
on  her  face,  her  lips  on  those  of  her  little  one  and  her  hand  fast  clasped 
in  her  husband's. 

In  one  of  the  wealthiest  suburbs  of  Boston,  on  its  most  stylish  street, 
stands  an  elegant  mansion,  the  home  of  Lawrence  Warren,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  influencial  men  of  the  town.  He  and  his  wife  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  all  when  a  boy  of  three 
or  four  years  made  his  appearance  at  the  house.  No  one  knew  where  he 
came  from,  though  the  rumor  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  the  child 
of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Warren,  who  had  died. 

How-be-it,  the  boy,  who  had  wept  for  his  parents  at  first,  soon  forgot 
them  in  the  novelty  of  his  new  home,  and  grew  up  amid  all  that  money 
could  buy.  Among  such  associations,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  idea  grew 
in  his  youthful  mind  that  wealth  and  birth  have  everything  to  do  with 
one's  social  standing.  Nor  was  his  home  training  such  as  would  dispel 
this  feeling.  For  his  aunt,  though  of  a  more  humble  birth,  had  married 
into  wealth  and  station,  and  like  many  other  such  people,  looked  down  on 
the  laboring  classes.  Leslie,  however,  early  showed  such  marked  ability 
for  mechanics  that  his  uncle  decided  to  fit  him  for  Boston's  great  technical 
school. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  father  ?  Obedient  to  his  promise,  he 
had  brought  the  boy  to  his  aunt,  who,  childless  herself,  was  glad  to  take 
him.  But  she  had  given  Prentiss  to  understand  that  it  was  for  her  sister's 
sake  she  did  it,  for  she  had  strongly  disapproved  of  her  sister's  marriage 
with  a  "  mere  workman,"  and  had  never  understood  her  love  for  him.  She 
told  him,  too,  that  if  he  would  have  Leslie  succeed,  he  himself  must  remain 
unknown. 
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Poor  man  !  The  cruel  words  cut  deep,  and  the  thought  of  parting 
forever  with  his  boy,  all  he  had  left  in  the  world  to  love  or  to  love  him, 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  But  his  love  was  too  deep  to  be 
selfish.  He  thought  of  his  promise  to  his  dying  wife,  and  returned  West — 
alone.  But  the  mines  were  like  a  tomb  to  him  now ;  all  his  hopes,  all  his 
ambitions  were  in  his  son.  So  after  years  of  vain  wandering,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  might  be  near  him.  As  an  exile  returns,  and  views, 
with  longing  eyes,  the  home  of  his  childhood,  not  daring  to  enter. 

Meanwhile  Leslie  Prentiss  had  been  told  about  his  father,  and  had 
come  to  regard  him  more  as  one  to  be  ashamed  of  than  anything  else,  so 
it  was  in  a  rather  unhappy  mood  that  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  father 
for  the  first  time.  He  found  him  as  he  had  expected,  a  poor  workman,  a 
fireman  in  the  basement  of  a  giant  office  building,  and  greeted  him  coldly, 
taking  care  not  to  soil  his  clothes  on  the  grimy  machinery.  But  what  cared 
John  Prentiss  for  that  ?  He  had  his  son  once  more  with  him,  and  he 
lavished  such  a  wealth  of  admiration  and  love  upon  him  that  even  Leslie's 
heart  was  touched.  When  he  left  for  New  England's  greatest  academy 
not  long  after,  his  father's  photograph  went  with  him. 

Here  he  entered  into  his  new  life  with  a  zeal  that  soon  won  him  dis- 
tinction. His  wealth  and  standing  gained  him  admittance  to  the  best 
society  of  the  school  and  town*,  while  he  took  an  active  part  in  both  the 
athletic  and  literary  life.  And  here,  as  he  began  to  ripen  into  manhood, 
a  new  yearning  came  into  his  heart,  vague  at  first,  but  always  growing  in 
strength.  Each  time  he  returned  home  at  vacation,  he  felt  a  deeper 
void  in  his  heart,  which  neither  his  aunt's  nor  uncle's  caresses  could  fill,  a 
yearning  for  a  parent's  love  which  he  had  never  known.  Many  were  the 
struggles  between  his  better  nature  and  his  training  and  surroundings. 
He  longed  to  confess  his  father,  and  receive  openly  the  affection  he 
craved,  for  his  heart  cried  out  against  the  cowardly  deception.  And  yet 
he  dared  not.  He  was  of  that  age  when  a  boy  is  most  sensitive  and 
self-conscious  ;  how  could  he,  who  had  posed  as  coming  from  the  elite  of 
Boston,  confess  that  his  father  was  a  poor  workman,  and  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  rich  associates  ? 

One  day  it  chanced  that  he  had  left  his  father's  picture  on  the  bureau, 
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and  several  of  his  mates  being  in  the  room,  someone  asked  who  that  work- 
man was.  For  a  moment  he  struggled,  but  pride  was  too  strong,  and  he 
answered  with  a  laugh,  "Oh  !  that's  old  Jim,  the  gardener  we  used  to  have 
when  I  was  a  kid.  He  and  I  were  great  friends.  Besides  he's  quite  a 
"  type,"  you  see." 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  incident  was  soon  forgotten.  Only  one, 
Leslie's  dearest  friend,  George  Baxter,  had  noticed  the  struggle  in  his  face, 
and  had  seen  in  those  sad,  uncomplaining  eyes,  a  resemblance  to  Leslie 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Baxter  was  a  fellow  who  thought  much  but  said 
little,  and  he  had  learned  from  Leslie  himself  and  from  bits  of  evidence 
gained  at  his  house,  nearly  all  the  history  of  his  life.  So  he  had  no  doubt 
that  "Old  Jim"  was  really  his  father.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  poor 
man  in  his  loneliness,  but  he  knew  that  time  alone  could  find  a  cure,  and 
held  his  peace. 

And  now  commencement  had  come,  when  everything  else  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  whirl  of  those  last  few  days.  The  gay  crowds  that 
thronged  the  old  chapel,  the  music  and  flowers,  the  frightened  yet  delicious 
sensation  as  he  rose  to  speak  before  the  vast  •audience,  and  finally  the 
awarding  of  diplomas,  all  rushed  by  Leslie  as  in  a  dream.  Then  came 
the  last  farewell,  and  as  he  left  the  hill-crowned  town  forever,  the  old 
yearning  came  back  as  never  before,  and  he  realized  how  much  he  had 
really  loved  the  dear  old  school. 

The  next  fall  Leslie  entered  Tech.  and  George  Baxter,  Yale,  so  that 
they  did  not  see  one  another  for  some  time. 

Three  years  fly  swiftly  when  one  is  at  college  ;  at  least,  so  Leslie 
Prentiss  thought  as  he  walked  down  Boylston  Street  one  spring  afternoon 
of  his  senior  year.  His  had  been  a  course  to  be  proud  of,  certainly.  A 
brilliant  scholar  and  athlete,  he  was  president  of  his  class  and  had  a  lead- 
ing part  at  commencement.  He  was  quite  a  "lion,"  too,  in  Boston  society. 
But  he  did  not  think  of  these  things  as  he  entered  the  business  part  of 
the  city.  He  thought  only  of  the  depth  and  devotion  of  his  father's  love, 
of  his  own  shame  and  cowardice,  and  of  the  hollowness  of  those  ties  he 
feared  to  break.    The  sting  entered  deep  into  his  soul,  and  he  was 
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miserably  unhappy  in  spite  of  his  successes.  And  yet,  as  he  turned  down 
a  side  street  beside  a  tall  office  block,  he  glanced  almost  instinctively 
about  him  to  see  that  no  one  was  looking,  and  then  turned  the  corner  of 
a  little  court  behind  the  building,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with — 
George  Baxter  ! 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  who  was  the  more  surprised,  and  both 
exclaimed  at  once,  "What  are  yoifdoing  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  George,  "  we  are  having  a  little  vacation,  so  1  took  a  run 

up  to  see  a  cousin  of  mine  in  R  ,  and  was  making  a  short  cut  for  the 

Union  Station." 

"Well,  I  guess  not  !  You  are  coming  home  with  me.  We'll  talk  of 
cousins  later." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I — er,  well,  I  was  just  down  here  on  an  errand  ;  come  on,  it  won't 
take  a  minute." 

And  without  any  hesitation  as  to  the  spot,  he  led  the  way  to  one  of 
several  low  iron  doors  opening  into  the  basement.  They  both  entered, 
and  leaving  George  standing  on  the  steep  stairs,  Leslie  descended  into 
the  gloomy  engine  room.  A  few  hurried  words  with  the  fireman,  whose 
face  lighted  up  as  he  entered,  and  he  returned.  But  it  had  been  long 
enough  for  Baxter  to  recognize  his  father. 

When  they  were  again  in  the  street,  Leslie  said  rather  lamely,  "  You 
remember  Old  Jim's  picture  I  used  to  have  at  Andover,  don't  you  ?  That's 
he." 

"  O,  Leslie  !"  cried  his  chum,  "  How  can  you  tell  me  such  a  ■ —  lie  ?  How 
can  you  live  in  such  shame  and  hollowness  ?  Think  of  how  he  let  you  go 
from  him,  all  he  had  to  love  or  to  love  him,  of  all  the  pain  it  has  cost 
him,  for  your  good.  And  you  ashamed  to  own  him.  O,  Leslie,  you 
are  not  worthy  to  be  called  his  son !    Be  true  to  yourself,  to  —  " 

But  he  said  no  more,  for  a  great  sob  had  broken  from  Leslie,  and  he 
knew  the  battle  was  almost  over. 

Another  commencement  had  come,  and  the  great  hall  was  packed  to 
overflowing.    Among  the  gay  crowds  sat  a  plainly  dressed  workman,  gray 
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haired,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  sorrow  on  his  patient  face.  He  listened 
to  the  parts  with  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement,  and  when  Leslie  Pren- 
tiss came  on  the  platform,  such  a  light  of  love  and  pride  and  admiration 
broke  over  his  face  that  several  people  looked  at  him.  But  their  glances 
were  unheeded. 

The  speaker,  too,  as  if  drawn  by  some  mysterious  influence,  had 
seen  his  father.  All  the  throng  was  forgotten.  He  spoke  to  him  alone, 
as  he  had  never  spoken  before.  When  he  had  finished,  a  perfect  whirl- 
wind of  applause  broke  forth,  but  he  heard  them  not.  That  face,  so  full 
of  love  and  pride  and  yet  so  sad  and  uncomplaining,  haunted  him.  He 
saw  himself  in  all  his  baseness  and  ingratitude,  and  calling  up  all  that  was 
best  within  him,  he  resolved  to  make  the  clay  a  fuller  commencement,  the 
commencement  of  a  nobler  life. 

As  soon  as  the  exercises  were  over,  and  he  could  free  himself  from 
the  friends  who  thronged  about  him,  he  hastened  away  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

John  Prentiss  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  his  garret  room, 
looking  out.  Evening  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the  last  faint  tinges  of 
red  were  dying  away  in  the  west.  Everywhere  the  lights  were  beginning 
to  twinkle  and  flare  out,  while  away  over  the  forest  of  house-tops  and 
chimneys  lay  the  harbor,  its  myriad  lights  shining  blurred  through  the 
rising  mist.  The  noise  of  traffic  had  ceased,  and  the  quiet  sadness  of  the 
scene  crept  over  the  poor  man's  aching  heart,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and 
wept. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  looking  up,  his  son  stood 
in  the  doorway.  Only  for  a  moment.  Then  he  flung  himself  at  his 
father's  knees,  and  with  all  the  pent  up  longing  of  years  he  sobbed,  "  Oh  ! 
father,  father,  forgive  me  !" 

His  father  answered  not  a  word,  but  raising  him  tenderly,  his  glad 
tears  falling  on  him,  they  stood  hand  in  hand  at  the  window,  watching 
in  silence  the  peaceful  moon  rise  over  the  harbor.  And  each  had  found 
his  happiness  at  last. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 


FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


T— UVE  years  old  this  May!  And  here  we  are  in  a  new  spring  suit, 
too  !  Perhaps  you  will  say  only  four,  but  this  youngster  has  got 
his  mind  set  on  five,  so  let  us  not  try  to  disappoint  him,  and  those  five 
years  have  all  been  wonderfully  successful  years,  too.  But  there  is  yet 
another  reason  for  his  joy,  for  he  can  boast  of  so  magnificent  a  line  of 
forefathers,  and  he  appreciates  it  remarkably  well  for  so 
youthful  a  mind. 

He  was  christened  P.  A.  Mirrok,  and  his  father  was  old 
Philo  Mirror  —  you  must  remember  him.  He  was  born  in 
'55  and  lived  through  battles  and  wars  till  '92,  when  he  gave 
over  his  work  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  The 
Phillips  Andover  Mirror. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Philo  Mirror  started  in  '55,  and 
ever  since  then  it  gained  and  retained  a  magnificent  record 
for  first-class,  straight-forward  student  literature.    To  be  sure  it  was 
sometimes  crude,  but  many  a  future  genius  has  shone  first  in  crude  at- 
tempts.   The  Mirror  was  fostered  all  these  years  by  the  Philomathean 
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Society,  who  also  nursed  to  life  the  present  Pot-Pourri.  But  her  children 
grew  too  independent  for  her,  and  now  they  are  fighting  their  own  battles 
and  gaining  their  own  conquests. 

We  may  feel  justly  proud  over  the  men  the  Mirror  has  numbered 
among  its  editors.  In  college  papers,  in  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
staffs  we  read  the  old  names,  and  these  names  should  come  as  an  incen- 
tive to  those  now  here  in  glorious  old  Phillips. 

'96  some  of  them  saw  the  Mirror  start  in  the  spring  of  '92,  and 
'96  seems  to  be  the  last  one  to  come  to  her  aid.  '97  and  '98,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  have  not  given  the  Mirror  any  encouragement  what- 
soever. But  let  us  not  talk  of  this  in  such  a  place,  it  is  only  a  slight  cloud 
on  our  happiness.  So  let  us  all  rejoice  and  let  P.  A.  rejoice  that  The 
Phillips  Andover  Mirror  has  come  to  its  fifth  birthday.  And  let  us 
all  wish  it  well  in  future  fields  of  usefulness. 


AXDOVER'S  CELEBRATION. 

Within  a  few  days  the  town  of  Andover 
will  celebrate  fittingly  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  founding.  The 
event  is  not  to  commemorate  merely  the  fact 
that  she  is  arrived  at  the  venerable  age  of 
250  years  ;  but  more  especially  to  glorify  the 
grand  and  enviable  record  that  she  now  holds, 
a  heritage  won  by  patriotic  courage  and  fierce 
persistence,  which  is  now  handed  to  the 
present  citizens. 

Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  in  an  age  when  religious  liberty  was 
practically  unknown,  a  band  of  stout  and 
willing  hearts  set  sail  from  the  country  they 
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they  loved  so  dearly,  their  mother  England,  for  a  shore  far  distant  from 
their  native  hearths  and  swept  by  the  biting  winter  blasts  of  an  almost 
arctic  clime.  But  their  purpose  was  not  to  be  broken  by  such  discom- 
fitures,—  these  men  were  the  Puritans. 

The  hearts  that  beat  in  the  lonely  log  cabins  of  1646  belonged  to 
heroes,  men  whose  noble  line  of  descendants  has  implanted  deep  and  firm 
the  roots  of  liberty  and  justice  in  a  land  that  was  to  be  tossed  and  torn  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  sedition,  of  blasting  financial  and  industrial 
crises.  The  clear  grit,  the  intuitive  perception  and  the  honest  sagacity 
of  the  much  derided  Yankee  has  been  and  still  is  the  most  potent  factor 
in  American  civilization. 

Andover  was  in  the  very  heart  of  this  new  colony  of  Puritans  ;  and 
Andover  has  from  the  very  start  stood  as  its  representative.  In  time  of 
peace,  —  in  time  of  war,  Andover  has  led  the  van.  To  the  Indian  out- 
breaks, to  the  Revolution/to  the  war  1812,  and  lastly  to  the  Civil  War, — 
to  all  of  these  Andover  has  sent  a  patriotic  number  of  stalwart  men,  and 
it  is  a  grand  and  glorious  list.  And  when  the  times  of  need  were  past 
she  was  among  the  first  to  settle  down  to  help  erect  on  a  firm  footing  the 
vast  enterprises  of  industry  which  have  placed  America  in  the  front  rank 
of  nations  ;  and  finally  she  was  quick  to  take  to  her  heart  that  glorious  old 
school,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  whose  sons  are  first  and  foremost  on 
land  and  sea  glorifying  the  Puritan  spirit  to  all  the  world.  In  the  words 
of  our  great-hearted  New  England  divine  and  patriot,  Phillips  Brooks, 
"Andover  everywhere  and  always,  first  and  last,  the  manly,  straight- 
forward, sober,  patriotic  New  England  town." 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  Andover  will  celebrate.  Eyes  of  longing 
will  turn  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  upon  her  :  and  although  all  her 
sons  can  not  hear  the  glad  roar  of  the  cannon,  nor  the  strains  of  martial 
music,  nor  the  words  of  patriotic  commemoration  that  will  be  sounded  ; 
yet  on  that  day,  if  only  for  a  moment,  their  hearts  will  beat  in  unison  of 
rejoicing  ;  and  words  of  praise  for  gallant  struggle  "and  ultimate  success 
will  drop  from  their  lips. 

And  now  since  Andover  and  the  Purtanic  spirit  has  exerted  so 
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mighty  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  our  nation  let  us  consider  ourselves 
her  sons  and  privileged  to  receive  her  legacy,  and  let  us  ponder  these 
records  of  history ;  let  us  consider  what  they  mean  ;  and  let  us  strive  to 
emulate  them  to  our  best  capacity ;  for,  as  Washington  Irving  says, 
"  None  are  so  apt  to  build  and  plant  for  future  centuries,  as  those  noble- 
spirited  men  who  have  received  their  heritages  from  foregone  ages." 


THE  "  COOP." 


While  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  and  the  attention  of 
the  world  are  centered  upon 
the  financial  crisis  at  our 
capitol,  Andover  has  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  for 
investigating  some  aspects  of 
industrial  economy,  herself. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  this 
very  same  question  that  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time 
met  a  definite  and  conclusive 
negative  answer :  Is  it  the 
wisest  and  best  plan  for  An- 
dover to  try  the  experiment 


of  a  co-operative  store  ?  ^tuw^.i),,,, — -w,w.„u    ....   .  >><»  >  1 .» , 

The  problem   demands  "  ~~ 

more  than  a  cursory  invest- 
igation ;  —  a  superficial  glance 

will  not  suffice  to  solve  it.  It  is  a  complex  problem  ;  yet  while  many  side 
arguments  will  alter  slightly  the  weight  of  decision,  it  seems  to  us  that 
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there  are  to  be  clearly  discerned  two  vital  points  on  which  the  entire 
scheme  hangs.  That  the  store  in  and  of  itself  would  succeed  is  practically 
assured ;  for  if  retail  dealers  are  able  to  secure  profit  sufficient  to  sustain 
their  domestic  and  private  expenses,  surely  the  co-operative  store  by  use 
of  strict  business  methods  could  be  a  success,  for  we  believe  the  profit  to 
be  essentially  the  same. 

But  the  question  is  one  into  which  other  elements  than  this  must 
necessarily  enter.  In  the  first  place  there  are  probably  five  or  six  men 
(including  the  athletic  store,  now  under  the  ban)  who  must  be  displaced 
by  this  venture.  It  is  only  just  that  these  men  all  be  employed  in  the 
store  or  else  receive  recompense  for  their  loss.  It  is  an  open  problem 
whether  the  business  could  make  profit  enough  above  this  to  warrant  its 
existence.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  student  buy- 
ing is  done  on  credit.  The  "  coop  "  must  be  run  on  a  cash  basis ;  but 
there  is  a  lingering  shadow  of  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
"  coop  "  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  students  the  praiseworthy  desire 
to  pay  cash  for  goods  purchased. 

Many  will  say  at  this  point  that  if  any  profit  be  made  at  all,  then  let 
us  go  on  with  the  scheme.  But  now  a  delicate  question  arises  which  will 
appear  in  different  lights  to  different  men.  Have  we  any  kind  regard  for 
Andover  business  men?  The  town  is  too  small  to  support  a  "coop"  without 
the  failure  of  many  of  its  best  businesses.  Some  few  would  justly  fail, 
but  the  rights  of  the  majority  demand  recognition.  Andover  business 
men  from  the  very  founding  of  Phillips  Academy  have  contributed  in 
different  ways  to  her  welfare.  The  names  come  quickly,  Phillips,  Draper, 
Cornell,  Byers,  Clarke,  French,  Flint, — and  there  are  many  more,  all  An- 
dover citizens.  Take  this  year  for  example,  $400  raised  for  tennis  courts 
from  Andover  citizens. 

Now  is  this  just  ?  Surely  every  fair-minded  man  must  say,  No.  The 
school  should  think  deeply  on  this  question  ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
scheme  should  be  dropped  unless  a  large  affirmative  vote  be  given,  say  two- 
thirds. 
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A  SCHOOL  FLAG. 

Some  time  ago  a  communication  appeared  in  the  Phil- 
lipian,  a  suggestion  for  a  school  flag,  and  it  should  surely  be 
carried  out.  For  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  to  every 
American,  so  should  the  P.  A.  colors  be  to  every  loyal  son  of 
old  Phillips.  We  have  all  sung  the  song  about  "  Waving  the 
Banner  Blue  of  Phillips,"  but  how  much  more  would  that 
banner  mean  to  us  if  we  really  had  a  school  flag  ;  if  it  could 
be  unfurled  from  a  lofty  flag-staff  on  the  green  the  afternoon 
of  every  game,  flapping  proudly  at  our  triumphant  cheers  ; 
if,  as  the  gay  throngs  go  up  the  path  and  into  the  chapel  at 
commencement,  it  might  rustle  its  ample  folds  over  their 
heads,  and  as  the  Senior  leaves  the  Hill  forever,  he  might 
look  back  for  a  last  farewell,  and  see,  while  all  else  is  dimmed  by  the 
evening  shadows,  the  dear  old  colors  still  waving  proubly  high  above  all, 
tinged  rosy  by  the  setting  sun.  True  emblem  of  P.  A.  !  Here  is  a 
chance  for  our  alumni. 


THE  COWARD.  A  SKETCH. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  flooding  with 
its  rays  one  of  the  quiet,  peaceful  little 
valleys  which  lie  hidden  away  among 
the  foot-hills  of  Virginia.  It  was  the 
perfect  moment  of  a  summer's  day ;  the 
moment  of  Nature's  awakening.  The 
first  rays  had  pierced  the  dark  haze 
which  still  lingered,  veiling  nature  in  a 
last  caress,  and  the  grass  still  glistened 
with  the  early  dew.  It  was  still  very 
quiet  and  a  sense  of  peace  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  valley.  But  soon  this  was 
roughly  interrupted.  A  company  of 
gray-coated  soldiers  came  into  sight, 
moving  slowly  along  the  grass  grown 
road.  In  their  midst  walked  a  young 
man,  his  hands  tied  behind  him  and  his 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  ground. 
His  head  was  bare  and  his  long,  unkempt 
hair  gave  to  him  a  haggard  appearance, 
almost  terrible  in  its  vividness.  Every- 
thing was  very  still.  Nature  seemed 
almost  to  pity  him  in  her  silence,  a 
silence  only  broken  by  the  murmer  and 
silvery  gleam  of  the  aspen  leaves  as 
they  fluttered  fn  the  light  breeze.  But 


why  should  Nature  pity  him  ?  Man 
hadn't.  He  had  been  given  every 
chance  and  he  had  failed,  failed  miser- 
ably. 

It  was  not  very  many  months  before 
that  he  had  left  the  village,  his  soul 
filled  with  hope  and  ambition.  He  had 
gone  forth  to  fight  for  the  South,  for 
Justice,  for  Liberty,  and  for  every  tra- 
dition he  had  been  taught  to  hold 
sacred.  And  how  could  he,  a  Fairfax, 
fail  of  recognition  and  promotion. 
Troops  were  needed  badly  and  his  little 
company  had  been  summoned  almost 
immediately  to  the  front,  there  they  had 
come  quickly  face  to  face  with  war.  It 
burst  upon  them  suddenly  all  unpre- 
pared for  it.  The  youth  was  confused 
by  the  din,  the  smoke  blinded  him  ; 
men  all  round  him  fell  dead,  shrieking 
in  agony.  A  great  fear  came  upon  him; 
he  forgot  his  resolutions  ;  forgot  he  was 
a  Fairfax  ;  thought  of  nothing  but  escape, 
anyhow,  anyway.  He  turned  and  fled, 
fled  until  he  was  far  away  from  that 
dreadful  carnage  and  slaughter.  The 
day  after,  he  returned,  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  was  seized  and  brought  be- 
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fore  his  commanding  officer ;  but  through 
powerful  intercession  he  was  given 
another  chance. 

Soon  his  little  company  was  again 
called  into  battle  ;  again  the  smoke,  the 
din,  the  shrieks ;  and  again  he  fled. 
But  why  tell  the  story  of  those  bitter 
weeks  which  followed,  weeks  of  self- 
torture  and  terror  and  pursuit.  When, 
as  a  deserter,  he  lay  all  day  long  in 
the  fever-laden  swamrs  and  marshes, 
trembling  at  the  least  r.  ~ise,  and  living 
on  roots  and  berries  Cne  night,  faint 
with  hunger,  he  had  gone  forth  in  search 
of  food.  A  camp  fir\  built  on  a  little 
hillock  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  was 
shining  through  the  trees.  Rendered 
desperate  by  hunger  he  had  forced  his 
way  to  it,  stumbling  over  fallen  trees 
and  sinking  to  his  knees  in  the  black 
ooze  mud.  Struggling  forward,  he  had 
finally  reached  the  fire,  faint  with  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion.  At  his  approach 
the  men  seated  around  it  started  up : 
their  gray  coats  showed  them  to  be 
Rebel  soldiers.  Too  weak  to  run  he  was 
captured,  recognized  and  brought  be- 
fore his  commanding  officer.  Only  one 
action  was  possible  ;  he  must  be  shot  — 
shot  as  a  deserter  and  coward.  The 
fever  contracted  in  the  swamps  now 
seized  him  ;  he  was  taken  to  his  own 
village,  an  object  of  scorn  to  all.  There 
he  lay  many  weeks  between  life  and 
death.  But  the  mercy  of  that  death  was 
denied  him  and  he  recovered. 

Early  this  bright  summer  morning, 
still  weak  from  the  effects  of  his  sick- 


ness, he  had  said  the  last  word  of  fare- 
well to  his  heart-broken  mother.  Now 
a  little  detachment  of  soldiers  were 
leading  him  to  his  place  of  execution. 
They  walked  slowly  along,  the  silence 
only  broken  by  low  words  of  command 
from  the  officer.  At  last  they  turned 
abruptly  into  a  foot-path,  which,  wind- 
ing through  the  trees,  led  them  to  a  lit- 
tle dell.  The  grass,  still  wet  and  glis- 
tening with  dew,  softened  the  sound  of 
their  heavy  foot-steps  as  the  men  went 
noiselessly  about  their  duty.  The  boy's 
hands  were  again  tied  behind  his  back 
and  his  ankles  bound  together.  He 
seemed  almost  stupified  and  looked 
wonderingly  at  his  bonds  until  they 
started  to  bandage  his  eyes.  Then  he 
seemed  to  realize  what  was  happening 
and  begged  them  to  grant  his  last  and 
only  request,  —  to  be  allowed  to  meet 
his  death  with  opened  eyes.  The  of- 
ficer hesitated  a  moment  and  then  see- 
ing how  earnest  he  was,  granted  his  re- 
quest. From  that  moment  the  boy 
forgot  the  awful  disgrace  of  his  death 
and  remembered  only  that  a  Fairfax 
must  die  bravely.  The  soldiers  drew 
up  in  a  line  at  one  end  of  the  dell.  The 
boy  was  left  standing  alone,  gazing  in- 
tently toward  the  blue  haze  of  hills, 
which  formed  a  dark  background  to  the 
aspen  leaves.  The  air  was  becoming 
very  hot  and  the  sun's  rays  glanced 
sharply  off  the  rifles  as  the  men  put 
themselves  in  position.  Slowly  the  or- 
der was  given.  "Ready!"  It  sounded 
loud  and  hoarse  in  the  absolute  silence 
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of  Nature.  The  youth  did  not  seem  to 
hear  it ;  he  was  still  looking  intently  be- 
fore him,  as  though  even  now,  he  could 
see  down  the  long,  unexplored  road, 
which,  in  a  moment,  he  would  travel 
hand  in  hand  with  Death.  "  Aim  !  " 
The  haggard  look  left  the  face  of  the 
youth;  he  seemed  to  become  again  the 
careless,  happy  boy  he  was  before  the 
war.  His  lips  moved  in  a  last  prayer,  "  O 
God,  I  thank  thee.  At  last,  I  can't  run. 
At  last,  I  can  die  like  a  Fairfax.  Mer- 
ciful Father,  I  thank  Thee."  "  Fire  !  " 
The  rifles  blazed,  the  lad  wavered  a 
moment  and  fell  forward  —  dead.  Shot 
as  a  coward. 

N.  E.  D. 

MR.  BROWN. 

In  our  town,  the  richest  and  most 
popular  man  was  old  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  well  known  philanthro- 
phist.  His  benefactions  extended  from 
aid  to  a  goor  beggar  up  to  large  dona- 
tions to  the  college  of  our  town.  Yet 
there  were  many  rumors  afloat  that  "the 
good  old  man,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  had  not  always  been  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  but  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  spendthrift  and  an  inebriate.  I 
had  heard  so  much  that  I  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  for  the  old 
man  was  such  a  model  of  everything 
that  is  good  and  noble  that  I  did  not 
like  to  believe  anything  bad  of  him. 

He  was  childless  and  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  me  so  we  were  quite  in- 
timate and,  although  the  question  was 


a  very  awkward  one,  I  determined  to 
ask  him  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
the  rumors. 

One  day,  when  I  was  alone  with  him 
in  his  room,  I  decided  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "Mr.  Brown,"  I  said,  "were  you 
ever  any  different  than  you  are  now  ?  " 
He  understood  in  a  moment  what  I 
meant.  He  told  me  to  draw  my  chair 
up  near  him,  and  then  he  said,  "Well, 
my  boy,  nobody  in  this  town  knows  my 
real  story,  yet  the  gossip  is  correct  in  a 
way.  I  was  a  spendthrift ;  I  was —  a 
gambler.  I  see  you  want  to  know  how 
I  happened  to  change.  Well  I'll  tell 
you  my  story  from  the  beginning, 
though  its  more  than  I  have  ever  told 
to  any  man.  Back  in  the  early  Fifties 
shortly  after  I  became  of  age  my  father 
died  and  left  me  heir  to  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  I  took  to  drinking,  gambl- 
ing and  betting,  and  soon  had  squander- 
ed most  of  my  fortune.  One  night,  I 
remember  it  well,  I  went  into  the  Casino 
at  Monte  Carlo.  I  had  with  me  the 
last  two  thousand  dollars  of  my  great 
inheritance  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  win  a  fortune  or  lose  all.  I 
went  to  the  tables.  Luck  seemed 
against  me.  I  continued  to  shake  and 
lose  and  within  half  an  hour  I  found 
myself  penniless.  Half  crazed  by  the 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  the  thought 
of  how  I  had  wasted  my  fortune,  I 
rushed  to  the  side  and  threw  myself  on 
the  lounge.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I 
was  in  the  room  of  the  old  miser  who 
lived  next  to  me.    I  thought  I  had  dis- 
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covered  a  system  for  "  breaking  the 
bank."  and  that  I  might  safely  use  the 
old  miser's  money  in  trying  my  system. 

I  went  back  to  the  Casino,  the  schme 
worked  to  perfection.  Gold  on  gold 
was  raked  in  by  mv  trembling  hand 
until  finally  the  manager  had  to  stop 
the  game.  I  left  the  Casino,  my  fortune 
made,  and  I  returned  to  my  rooms  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  the  old  miser 
and  sharing  my  wealth  with  him.  I 
entered  his  room.  when,  horrors  what 
did  I  see.  but  the  old  man  dead,  and  a 
pistol  lying  beside  his  body.  I  leaned 
over  on  the  table  for  support.  My  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  :  "  Someone  has 
stolen  my  money.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  live  for.  My  blood  be  on  the  thief  s 
head."  I  read  no  further,  a  shudder  of 
horror  passed  over  me  and  —  I  awoke. 
I  found  myself  on  the  divan  at  the 
Casino.  The  miser,  my  success,  the 
suicide,  all  were  a  dream.  But  that 
dream  had  taught  a  lesson.  I  resolved 
to  change,  to  abandon  the  things  that 
had  ruined  me.  That  resolve  I  have 
kept  to  this  day.  I  worked  my  way  to 
America  and  the  far  WesL  Luck 
accompanied  all  I  did.  I  prospered 
and  amassed  a  fortune  many  times  as 
great  as  the  one  I  had  Iosl  I  knew 
God  s  hand  had  been  in  that  dream, 
and  I  considered  it  my  dun-  to  try  to  do 
some  good  during  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I  came  to  this  town  where  I  was  un- 
known. I  tried  to  help  along  the 
people-    I  aided  the  college  and  all  the 


schools,  for  I  feel  assured  that  an 
educated  man  will  be  a  more  useful 
member  of  the  community  than  one 
who  is  merely  rich.  I  hope  that  the 
people  are  more  contented  and  happier 
than  when  I  came  here  for  then  when 
my  time  comes  I  can  go  before  my 
Judge  with  the  knowledge  of  a  life  not 
wholly  wasted.  That's  my  story,  boy: 
and  now  don't  think  any  worse  of  Old 
••  Uncle  Brown." 

That  was  some  time  ago.  The  old 
man  is  now  dead,  but  shall  I  not  say 
that  I  honor  him  the  more  for  the  diffi- 
culties he  overcame,  and  shall  we  not 
hope  that  he  has  received  the  reward 
of  a  long  life  of  benefits  to  his  friends  ? 

5.  E.  F. 

WHY  MY  BROTHER  STOPPED  SMOKING. 

A  few  years  ago  when  my  brother 
returned  from  college  we  noticed  that 
he  had  given  up  his  beloved  pipe.  This 
seemed  to  me  rather  strange,  for  hereto- 
fore he  had  refused  to  stop  smoking 
and  had  seemed  annoyed  when  asked 
to  do  so. 

So  one  night  at  supper  I  asked  him 
the  cause  of  the  change,  and  although 
he  didn't  relish  the  question  yet  he 
agreed  to  tell  us  after  the  meal  was 

over. 

After  supper  as  we  were  sitting  on 
the  broad  veranda  he  told  us  this  story  : 

•"  You  have  heard  me  mention  my 
room-mate  Gregg.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  all  round  athletes  at  college  and 
yet  did  not  let  the  athletics  stand  in  the 
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way  of  his  studies.  Besides  this  he  had 
a  happy  faculty  of  making  friends, 
which  thus  caused  him  to  be  popular 
with  both  students  and  professors. 

"  The  fellows  used  to  declare  that 
they  would  like  him  better  if  he  would 
smoke  and  take  a  drink  once  in  awhile  ; 
but  he  always  returned  a  most  emphatic 
No  !  to  all  invitations  to  drink.  Natur- 
ally he  was  obliged  to  stand  a  lot  of 
chaffing,  but  it  did  not  change  him  in 
the  least. 

"  About  the  middle  of  his  Junior  year 
he  met  her  at  a  reception,  and  like  all 
the  rest  of  us  fell  in  love  with  her,  but 
in  contrast  to  us  he  was  loved. 

"  I  noticed  that  Gregg  was  not  look- 
ing as  cheerful  as  usual  about  the  time 
when  I  was  expecting  him  to  look  very 
happy,  for  she  was  giving  him  all  the 
encouragement  she  could.  So  one  day 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"'Hal,'  he  said,  'you  know  how 
wrong  I  think  it  is  for  persons  having 
diseases  to  marry.  Now  don't  think  I 
am  a  fool  for  what  I  shall  tell  you.' 

"  '  My  grandfather  got  a  young  clerk 
into  trouble  in  some  disreputable  way — 
gambling  I  believe — and  the  clerk  com- 
mitted suicide,  cursing  with  his  last 
breath   my   grandfather   and   all  his 


descendants.  My  grandfather  died 
while  drunk,  my  father  from  the  results 
of  a  protracted  spree. 

"  '  Now,  while  I  don't  drink  myself, 
yet  fear  to  bring  into  this  world  children 
who  probably  will  drink,  so,  Hal,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  marry.' 

"Of  course,"  continued  my  brother, 
"  I  could  say  nothing,  but  I  felt  awfully 
sorry  for  Gregg. 

"  From  that  time  on  he  did  nothing 
but  study,  and  toward  the  last  of  his 
Senior  year  he  was  taken  ill.  The 
doctors  told  me  he  couldn't  live. 

"One  day  just  before  commence- 
ment I  was  sitting  beside  his  bed  and 
listening  to  his  wild  talking,  for  he  was 
delirious.  '  The  curse  !  the  curse  ! ' 
he  shrieked.  Then  he  regained  con- 
sciousness, he  turned  to  me  and  said  in 
a  low  voice,  '  Hal,  thank  God,  the  curse 
is  broken.'  Then  he  grew  very  still  and 
my  room  -mate  had  gone  home. 

■*  I  don't  believe  in  the  curse  except 
that  of  heredity,  and  it  set  me  to  think- 
ing and  I  decided  that  I  had  better  stop 
smoking,  lest  I  too  should  be  cursed 
through  tobacco." 

And  since  then  my  brother  has  not 
smoked  a  single  pipe. 

H.  M.  P. 


Xeaves  from  pbillips  1I\>£. 


As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

Trustee  1870-1882. —  Rev.  Edmund 
K.  Alden,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  April  30,  1896.  A  direct  descen- 
dant of  John  Alden  of  Colonial  history, 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  a 
man  of  strong  convictions. 

'36. — Major  George  T.  Clark  died  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  March  28,  1896,  at 
the  age  of  77  years.  He  was  a  noted 
railroad  engineer  and  was  associated 
with  Loammi  Baldwin  who  calculated 
the  proportions  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. 

'37. — Rev.  John  W.  Harding,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  pastor  for  forty  years  in 
Longmeadow,  died  at  Ormond,  Fla., 
April  14,  1896. 

'45. — Chief  Justice  Charles  Doe  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court, 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  Rollins- 
ford,  N.  H.,  March  9,  1896. 

'53. — Joseph  Henry  Abbot,  Vice-Pres. 
of  the  famous  firm  of  Abbot-Downing 
Co.,  coach  and  carriage  manufacturers, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  died  at  the  Eagle  Hotel 
in  that  city.  May  10,  1896. 


'62. — Rev.  Albert  G.  Bale,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  pastor  at  Melrose,  has  re- 
cently resigned. 

'70. — Rev.William  C.  Merrill  has  been 
called  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Lynn. 

'71. — Rev.  Frank  W.  Sanborn,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Old- 
town,  Newbury,  has  offered  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  July  31. 

'72. — George  W.  Pratt,  a  man  of  sweet 
Christian  graciousr.ess,  for  many  years 
an  invalid,  yet  exerting  an  influence 
fruitful  and  abiding,  died  at  the  home 
of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  (P.A.  '72) 
March  21,  1896. 

'74. — Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey  is  engaged 
in  missionary  work  at  198  Dartmouth 
Street,  Boston. 

'75. — Dr.  Henry  H.  Donaldson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neurology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  issued  through  the 
Scribners,  a  book  entitled  "  The  Growth 
of  the  Brain." 

'76. — Macmillan  &  Co.  have  publish- 
ed "The  Number  Concept,"  by  Levi  L. 
Conant,Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

'78.— Edward  James  Tilton,  M.  D.. 
died  at  Andover,  April  17,  1896. 
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'83. — Rev.  Stephen  T.  Livingston, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
South  Egremont,  has  been  elected  in- 
structor in  rhetoric  and  elocution  at 
Williams  College. 

'82. — George  D.  Pettee,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  in  Phillips  Academy,  has 
prepared  a  Plane  Geometry  which 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  issue. 

'86.— George  S.  Holden  of  Palmer, 
Mass.,  Superintendent  of  Holden  &: 
Fuller's  woolen  mill,  and  Miss  Kather- 


ine  Cramer  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  were 
recently  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride. 

'88.— Rev.  Ernest  C.  Bartlett  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Chelmsford. 

'93. — Nathan  A.  Smyth  won  the  Ten 
Eyck  prize  at  Yale. 

'93. — W.  B.  Parker,  Harvard  '97,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Harvard- 
Yale  debate. 
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Books. 

The  History  of  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation,  By  Henry  Fry.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50. 
Several  books  on  Steam  Navigatian  have  appeared  during  the  past  few  years. 
We  have  two  which  were  very  well  written  and  covered  a  large  amount  of  ground, 
and  one— the  Atlantic  Ferry — which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  work  before  us. 


ESTBLISHED  1818 

BROOKS  BROTHERS 

Broadway,  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clothing,  FurnishingGoods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


In  our  department  of  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  Scotch  and  English  Suitings  in  "all  the  year  round"  seasonable  and 
tropical  weights,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  selection.  In  recognition  of  a  general  desire  for  appropriate  dress 
for  Outing  purposes,  we  have  given  special  care  to  the  selection  of  all  articles 
embraced  in  this  class.  They  include  Knickerbocker  Suits;  Red  Golfing 
Jackets;  Scotch  hand  knit  stockings  in  suitable  colors  and  designs;  Golfing 
Caps  and  Gloves;  Highland  Gaiters,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  an  exceptionally  rich  and  hand- 
some line  representing  the  best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in  London  for 
this  season's  use. 

The  general  reduction  which  we  have  made  from  the  prices  of  last  year 
should  tend  to  make  our  stock  more  than  usually  attractive. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measure  sent  on  application. 
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But  the  History  of  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  is  much  more  complete  than 
any  of  the  other  accounts,  and  has  been  worked  up  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
style  is  perfectly  direct  and  simple,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  greatly  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reader. 

The  book  opens  with  a  very  excellent  account  of  early  navigation;  far  better 
than  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  similar  works.  We  all  have  heard  of  the  Comet  and 
the  Clermont,  and  almost  all  books  on  navigation  have  a  chapter  on  the  development 
of  the  marine  engine.    But  Mr.  Fry  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 


NOTICE. 


Mr.  F.  D.  SOMERS  of  5  Park  Street,  Boston,  invites  the  patronage 
of  all  Andover  men  who  appreciate  strictly  fine  tailoring  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  trifle  more  than  is  charged  for  ordinary  work.  He  sends  no  one  out 
to  solicit  orders,  but  can  show  you  a  line  of  foreign  woolens  not  to  be  seen 
in  other  shops,  and  a  style  of  cut  and  make  different  from  the  firms  solicit- 
ing your  trade.    He  refers  with  confidence  to  his  many  Harvard  customers. 


/\.    C  TUTTLE, 


ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 

Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 


No.  4I5  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Hass, 
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accurate  account  of  the  old  navigators,  and  the  style  is  so  pleasing  that  it  requires  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  commerce  in  former 
times.  After  this  introduction,  as  it  might  almost  be  called,  the  plan  of  the  book  is 
unique,  for  it  takes  up  in  detail  each  Atlantic  line,  and  gives  us  a  concise  and 
accurate  history  of  it,  which  is  invaluable  for  the  boiled-down  information  which  it 
contains,  as  well  as  being  of  interest  to  the  casual  reader.  In  this  it  resembles  some- 
what its  predecessor,  the  "Atlantic  Ferry,"  but  the  History  of  North  Atlantic  Navi- 
gation is  much  more  complete  and  detailed. 
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The  New  Franklin  Typewriter. 


Latest  and  Host  Approved  Typewriter 

MHDE.    IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

It  is  simplest  in  construction,  Light  and  compact,  Has  perfect  alignment, 
Powerful  manifolder,  Work  always  in  sight,  Is  $25.00  cheaper  than  any 
other  type-bar  machine  made.  Franklins  rented  or  Sold  on  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO.,  TYPEWRITER  DEPT., 

12a  MILK  STREET,   ....  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  marked  individualty  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  a  Canadian,  and  gives  us  a  wealth  of  information  about  Canadian  com- 
merce and  shipping  which  we  have  never  before  been  able  to  get  at. 

After  these  different  histories  come  a  number  of  accurate  tables  affording 
statistics  on  every  important  subject  relating  to  Atlantic  steamers,  which  are  very 
convenient  for  reference.  Taken  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  we  think  the  book  has  a  rather 
unique  value  as  being  the  first  practical  and  complete  history  of  Atlantic  navigation. 


Noyes  Brothers. 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAPS  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
Carriage,  for  Yachting  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men, Children  and  the  Baby,  $2.75  to  535, 
with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Travelling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 

NOYES  BROS. 


GOLF,  BICYCLE  and  KNICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

REAL  SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings  51.00 
to  53.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPE,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coats. 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves. 
Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUriBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  tha  civilized 
world. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
51.50,  $2.00,  52.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  5I-SO,  5^00.  and  upwards- 
Boy's  Shirts,  51  — 5. 

Washington  ond  Summer  St  s. 
I  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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ARE  YOU  STUDENTS  AWARE  That  you  can  famish  your  rooms  at 

HougbtoQ  &  Duttog's 

For  less  money  than  any  other  house  in  Boston?  If  you  doubt  it  come  and  con- 
vince yourselves.  We  give  you  here  a  few  hints;  run  these  down  and  they  will  open 
up  many  other  bargains  which  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  Brass  Trimmings,  etc.,1  Lounges  and  Couches  in  wide  variety       5.98  upward 

#4.93  to  16  Chiffonnier  Beds  with  Mattresses  and  Springs 

Mattresses  in  great  variety,                         2.50  to  19  18.98  to  32 

Bed  Springs,                                          1.25106.98  AH  Feather  Pillows  98105 

Chiffonniers,  Oak  and  Cherry  5.981017  Chamber  Suites  in  various  woods  and  styles  12.98  up 
Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers,  in  every  style      2.98  to  20 

RUGS,  Carpet  5izes. 

Wool  Ingrains,  size  3  by  2  yds,  S3. 98  Japanese  Ingr.  size  3  1.2  by  2  1-2  yds.  6.98 

"        "         "    3  by  2  1-2  yds,                       4.98          "         '•      "  4  by  3  yds.  9.38 

"        "         ',    3  by  3  1-2  yds,                       6.98  Smyrna  Royal         3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yds.  23 

"        "              3  by  4  yds,                            7-98          "      "             4  by  3  yds.  89 

Japanese           "    3  by  2  yds,                           4.68  Goat  Skin  Rugs  1.98  to  2.25 

5TUDENT  I_AA\PS. 

The  Nickle-Plated  "Perfection,"  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  and  read 
ing,  $2.73. 

DECORATED  CHINA* 

Decorated  Royal  Brown  PUNCH  BOWLS,  7-quart  size,  beautifully  decorated  by 

hand  and  stippled  with  gold,  worth  $2.50,  for  $1.49. 
Decorated  China  Cuspidores  at  prices  ranging  from  39c  to  #4.98. 

GLAS5WARE. 

Real  Cut  Glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,  only  49c. 
Thin  blown  Crystal  Tumblers,  from  36c.  per  doz.  upward. 

Initials  engraved  to  order  on  these  goods  when  desired. 


MANSION  MOUSE 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  will  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  train  at  short  notice,  and 
can  be  hired  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  with  or  without,  a  driver.  Or- 
ders can  be  left  at  the  Mansion  House  or  at  the  station.  Especial 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  service  prompt  and  reliable. 
P.  A.  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
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Gegtlenjeij's 
Business 

Senji-Dress  Suits. 

These  Suits  are  made  up  by  us  with  the 
utmost  care  and  unvarying  attention  to 
detail.  The  fabrics  are  of  our  personal 
choosing,  from  the  best  home  products, 
and  our  own  direct  importations  from 
England  and  Continental  Europe. 

These  garments  for  business  and  semi- 
dress,  are  gotten  up  by  us  to  meet  the 
most  exacting  requirements  as  to  perma- 
nent colorings,  tasteful  patterns,  thorough- 
ness in  exterior  and  interior  workmanship 
and  every  other  essential  which  careful 
dressers  require  for  the  Comme  il  faut  ef- 
fect in  coat,  waistcoat  and  Trousers. 

Single  Breasted  Sack  Suits,  $12,  $15,  #20 
$25,  $28,  and  $30. 

Single  Breasted  Sack  Coats  and  Vests  $9 
$11,  $15,  $19,  $22,  $23. 

Cutaway  Frock  Suits,  $12,  #15,  $20,  $25, 
$28,  $30. 

Cutaway  Frocks  and  Vests.  $9,  $11,  $15, 
$19,  $22,  $23. 

Prince  Albert  Suits,  #20,  $25,  $28,  $30, 
$32.  $35,  and  $40. 

Prince  Albert  Coats  and  Vests,  #15,  $20, 
$22,  $23,  $25,  $28,  $32. 


/V.  B. — .  Ill  goods  manufactured  by  us  have 
our  full  name  and  designation  on  the  et- 
iquette, as  follows  : 


YOU 

LIKE  TO  HAVE 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean- 
looking  place.  Have  you  been  in  our 
store?.  Can  you  find  a  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  drug  store  in  Andover  than 
ours  ?  Everything  up  to  date.  Night  bell. 
Prescriptions  compounded  day  and  night, 
by  graduates  in  Pharmacy  only.  Agency 
for  Huvler's  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons. 
W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G.  Proprietor. 


"I  hear  the  Apache  Indians  have  brok- 
en out  again." 

Heavens,  how  many  have  they  mur- 
dered ?" 

"Nobody  :  they've  got  the  measles." 

—  ]  'ale  Record. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


Gable  Boarfc  $3  a  week. 
HDarlanfc  Ibouse,  $5.00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor. 
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SHOES ! 

All  The  Latest   Styles  For   Young  Men 
In  Black,  Tan,  and  Patent  Leather. 

THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BICYCLE  AND  TENNIS  GOODS 

TO  BE  FOUND  IN  BOSTON. 


PRICES  REASONABLE:. 

T.  E,  MOSELEY  &  CO., 
46>Q  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

"It's  wicked  to  steal, — listen  I  pray," 

.She  said  with  a  solemn  air. 
•'Four-fold  at  least  you  must  repay 
Whate'er  it  is  you've  stolen." 

Her  hand  half-hid  her  eyes  love-light, — 

I  blessed  the  debt  I  owed  her, — 
Then  swift  impelled  by  happier  sprite. 
I  cheerfully  repaid  her. 

M.  C.  TANNER, 

CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Only  first- 
class  materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


THE  STOLEN  KISS. 

ITS  PENALTY. 

I  leaned  o'er  her  one  summer  night. 

And  gently  bent  beside  her, — 
Then  swift  impelled  by  merry  sprite 
I  lower  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALPHEUS  AND  ARETHUSA. 

A  nymph  there  was  in  Arcadie 
Who  owned  a  crystal  spring; 
And  there  she'd  wash,  sans  mackin- 
tosh, 

B'gosh  or  anything. 

A  youth  there  was  in  Arcadie, 
Who  hunted  o'er  the  brooks  ; 


He  would  not  tote  no  overcoat, 
But  traveled  on  his  looks. 

Though  Ancient  Greece  had  no  police 
The  gods  did  as  they'd  orter; 

To  put  them  quite  from  mortal's  sight 
They'd  turn  them  into  water  ! 

— The  Morningside. 


STANLEY  BROS. 


[fowling  Parlors. 

570  COMMON  ST., 

LAWRENCE,  r\ASS. 


Tom  :  "Are  you  a  particular  friend 
of  Smith's  ?" 

Jerry  :  "No.  Nobody  could  be  par- 
ticular and  a  friend  of  Smith's  at  the 
same  time." 
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CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 

BALLARDVALE 

LITHIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433,435,437  Common  St.,  Lawrence 

TH05.  E.  RHODE5. 

ICE  CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA, 

SODA,  CIGARS, 

CONFECTIONERY. 

LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  -  A\ASS. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

A\cCORA\lCK, 

&  SULLIVAN. 
LAWRENCE 

H.  P.  NOYE5. 

X  A  T  T  T  A  ITT  ATA  T  T  T~"V  T~A 

FURNITURE. 

ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 

Ned  :  "I  don't  like  Smith  the  un 
dertaker." 

Jack :  "Well,  he's  the  last  man  in 
the  world  I'd  have  anything  to  do 
with." 

— Yalk  Record. 

N.  5.  5.  T0MPKIK5. 

Paints, 
Chemicals, 
Mill  Supplies,  etc. 
191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

Boots,  Sboes, 

Rubbers,  Slippers, 

Repairing. 

Andover,  Mass, 
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G.   H.  PARKER, 

(&pof0ecarg. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.    Ice  Cream  Soda. 

Main  Street,     -     Andover,  Mass. 


"Why  don't  you  eat  at  Commons?" 
"I  don't  think  it  is  good  taste." 

Vale,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
(in  chorus):  "When  shall  we  three 
meet  again." 

— Yale  Record. 


<L  lb.  Gilbert,  fl1>.2>.£ 


DENTIST 


3Banfc  3Block,  Hnoovcr. 


O.  P.  CHASE. 

Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

riusic,  Husical 

rierchandise. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

x\ 


H.  €♦  fiulim,  D,  lit  D, 

DENTIST. 

BARNARD'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET. 
Hours  :  8.30  to  12  a.m.;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET. 

Andover,  Mass. 

( )ffice  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  r  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

BENJ.  BROWN. 

Boots  4t  Shoes 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ALLEN  HI  IN  TO  IN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 

/\ndo\/er,  Mass. 
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T.  A.  Holt  &  Co.  IF  Y0U  HAVE 

CONCLUDED 


Dry  (jOod5 


HND 


droe^ri^s. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


To  improve  your  house  this  coming  Spring 
by  renewing  the  Wall  Decorations, 
We  Desire  to  Say, 

FIIJST, 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  all  grades  of  Paper 
Hangings  to  be  found  in  Lawrence. 

SECON  D, 

We  CONTROL  several  outputs  of  the  best 
mannfacturers  for  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 

THIRD, 

We  hang  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a  corps  of 
workmen  constantly  employed  who  have  been 
with  us  a  number  of  years.  We  do  interior  paint- 
ing, whitening  and  tinting  of  walls  and  ceilings. 


THE  W.  E.  RICE  CO., 

195,  197  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

ENTIRE  BUILDING. 


O.  CHAPMAN. 
DINING  ROOM,  VARIETY  STORE, 

Student  Supplies. 

FRUIT.  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS,  KEROSENE 
OIL.  BLANK  BOOKS,  INK,  AND  EVERYTHING  PER- 
TAINING TO  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Bicycles  anb 
Sporting  (Boobs. 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  RtPAIREO. 
Musgrove  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


"Let  me  in.  I'm  the  court  sculp- 
tor said  the  Nihilist  as  he  edged  his 
way  into  the  royal  palace.  "Hold  on. 
How's  that  ?"  asked  the  guard.  "I'm 
preparing  to  make  a  bust  of  the 
Czar,"  replied  the  former  as  he  lit  the 
bomb. — [Yale  Record. 
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Fairness 
To  AIL 


DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 


We  hold  our  friends  and  increase 
our  business  by  improved  methods, 
having  what  is  wanted,  sending  what 
is  called  for,  and  striving  to  deal  with 
— ^  ^  all  alike  in  fairness.    We  put  a  high 

The    1  "  rXl"*  MiT  C^w    value  on  the  G()01)-WILL  of  evefy 

M.      V^W^Jl»^^^  ^  customer.    Owing  to  our  increase  of 

business  we  have  moved  to  Barnard's 
Court. 


Kodak. 


Porkft  Kn.lilli.  Innilril  for  IS  pirllir 

Developing  unit  Printing  Outfit, 


W.  H.  WELCH, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  Sanitary  Engineer, 

^%Z?,,rJa%?'    Rochester,  n.  y.  HEATING   AND  PLUMBING. 


JAMES  W.  BRINE. 


Harvard  4  Outfitter 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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\  Q  times  out  of  \  Q 

The  New  York  Journal  recently  of- 
fered ten  bicycles  to  the  ten  winners 
in  a  guessing  contest,  leaving  the 
choice  of  machine  to  each. 

ALL  CHOSE 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

Nine  immediately,  and 
one  after  he  had  looked 
at  others.  The  Journal 
therefore  bought  TEN 
Columbias  at  $100  each. 

On  even  terms  a  Columbia  will  be  chosen 

TEN  times  out  of  TEN< 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
1896  Art  Catalogue  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


F.  S.  Frost,  President. 

H.  A.  Lawrence,  Secretary. 
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MATHEMATICAL 
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For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil 
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Etc.    Picture  Framing  a 
Specialty. 


Frost  &  Adams  Co., 

Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"  FRANKLIN " 

Broadway,  .  Lawrence. 

Opp.  B.  &  M.  Station. 


GO  TO 

WM.  BOURASSA'S! 


For  Ice  .Cream,  Soda,  and  Candy, 
while  waiting  for  the 
street  car. 

119  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE.  HASS. 


GEORGE  CLAYTON, 


PICTURE  FRAME 

flbanufacturcr  anfc  (SUfccr. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

209  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

AMDOVEK,  MASS. 
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The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  went 
to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  five  hundred  and  fifty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
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Call  and  examine  it.  Price  only  $2. 
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(Successor  to  Pedrick  &  Closson.) 
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JOHN  N.  COLE,  Manager. 
To  Be  Relied  Upon. 

Whatever  promises  we  make  as 
to  delivery,  quality,  or  prices,  our 
past  experience  is  a  guarantee  of  a 
strict  fulfillment. 


ANDOVER,  Massachusetts 

A  Consultation 

We  are  always  pleased  to  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
work  where  ink  and  paper  are  to 
be  combined. 
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BURNS  AND  CROWLEY 
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MAIN  ST.,  .  .  ANDOVER. 

Successors  to  J.  M.  Bradley. 


Before  placing  your  Spring  Order 
consult  us. 


AGENTS  FOR 
SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY. 


Largest  stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies   and  Artists' 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Photographic  Supplies. 

Oculist's  Orders  a  Specialty.    To  avoid 
mistakes  kindly  notice  our  Washing- 
ton Street  Store  is  opposite  the 
Old  South  Church.  Our  only 
Branch  454  Boylston  St. 

323  &  325  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

OPP.  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH. 


AND 


Chocolate  Kisses. 


Free  from  Parafme  Wax.    They  are 
delicious.  Try  them.  Chocolates, 
Bon  Bons  and  Fresh  Candies. 
Bread,  Cake,  Etc.,  Etc. 


273  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE. 


W.  E.  STRATTON, 

TEACHER  OP 

BiDjo,  Guitar  *od  AUndolir). 

Agent  for  the  Celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines,  Washburn  Gui- 
tars and  Mandolins.  Andover  Thursdays.  Send  postal  and  I  will  call. 

POST-OFFICE  BLOCK,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


THE 
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ON  THE  HILL,  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMV. 


Open  the  Year  Round.  Enlarged  and  Newly 
Furnished.  Terms  $13.50  to  S17.00  a 
week.   83.50  to  S3  per  day. 

E.  P.  HITCHCOCIf,  Proprietor. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 
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Why  Not  Use  the  Best? 


VICTOR  TENNIS  GOODS 

are  endorsed  by  all 
athletes  who  appre- 
ciate fine  points  of 
construction. 

VICTOR   TBNNIS  BKLLS 

(Best  in  the  World.) 
$4.00  per  dozen,  cash  with  order. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Offices  and  Factory  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

New  York.  Boston.  Detroit.  Denver. 
San  Francisco.    Los  Angeles.    Portland,  Ore- 
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ANYBODY  SICK 

At  your  house  ?  Want  the  best,  don't  you  ?  Our  prescription  depart-  j 
ment  is  the  best.  Most  everybody  knows  this.  That's  why  we  keep  so 

busy.   But  always  time  for  one  more ;  always  on  hand  to  do  good.  ! 

Bring  us  the  next  one.    Our  store  is  open  till  midnight.    Remember  ! 

we  have  a  long  distance  telephone  (No.  251)  and  two  errand  boys  at  , 

your  disposal.  j 
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CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

M.  CHURCHILL,  '96.  J.  A.  RICHARDS,  '96. 

A.  DRINK  WATER,  '96.  F.  M.  GIBBS,  '98. 

G.  M.  CHAD  WELL,  '96.  KENNETH  BRUCE,  '96. 

J.  B.  RLCHARDSON,  '96. 


AjpHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November, 

December,  February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic 
year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single 
number,  payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in 
the  school.  With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  se- 
cure the  best  work  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communica. 
tion  between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end, 
a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  if 
possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  de- 
mands, from  men  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  aris- 
ing from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phil- 
lips Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

H.  J.  COLBURN, 
.  Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager 

Andover,  Mass. 
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I^oard  of  Editor^ : 

BURNS  HENRY,  MIChigan.  W.  P.  EATON,  Mass. 

H.  J.  COLBURN,  Mass.,  Financial  Manager. 

Doi.  5.  3une,  1896.  mo.  7. 

Gbe  Composer. 

^TEPHEN  Crawford. 

After  all,  the  name  did  not  seem  so  strange,  in  fact  it  looked  quite 
natural  on  the  large  bill-posters  of  the  Grand  Opera  Company  which  were 
scattered  about  the  city  and  in  the  shop  windows.  The  company  had 
taken  a  new  opera  at  the  beginnining  of  the  season,  and  it  had  met  with 
the  greatest  of  success.  The  composer  was  a  man  whose  name  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  in  the  musical  circle,  but  whose  fame  was  now  rising 
to  that  of  Verdi.  Hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  theatre  every 
night.    There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  crowded  place. 

Every  person  was  talking  about  Stephen  Crawford,  the  composer, 
"how  young  he  was,  how  good  looking,  and  what  a  master  of  music." 
Men  admired  him,  women  raved  over  him,  and  the  public  applauded  him, 
and  his  opera  became  the  event  of  the  year.  Invitations  were  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  dozens,  but  through  it  all  he  was  the  same,  the  same  Stephen 
Crawford  whom  his  friends  had  known  before  his  great  success  ;  the  same 
man  whose  character  was  never  changed,  whose  honesty  no  one  doubted 
after  once  looking  into  his  clear  blue  eyes  and  manly  face. 
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At  the  club  he  was  a  great  favorite,  but  there  always  seemed  a  certain 
sadness  about  him  which  even  his  best  friend  dared  not  question.  No 
one  had  ever  had  a  long  enough  talk  with  him  to  find  out  much,  only  that 
he  lived  somewhere  in  the  South  and  had  not  been  in  New  York  long. 
He  would  never  talk  of  his  music,  and  very  seldom  played  for  them,  but 
when  he  did  every  one  was  spell-bound.  How  beautiful  it  all  sounded, 
how  still  everything  was  when  he  had  finished  ! 

Stephen  Crawford  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  club.  He  had  ap- 
partments  there,  and  would  very  seldom  leave,  and  then  only  to  go  to  the 
theatre  at  night.  When  he  would  enter  the  room  a  hush  would  come  over 
the  fellows,  and  they  would  watch  him  pass  in  silence.  Harry  Van  Ness 
was  the  only  man  who  had  any  lengthy  talk  with  him,  but  that  only  hap- 
pened by  accident.  One  day  Crawford  was.  sitting  at  the  large  front  win- 
dow, and  looking  out  across  the  street  into  the  park  opposite,  when  Van 
Ness  came  into  the  room.  He  did  not  see  Crawford,  as  the  high  back  of 
his  chair  hid  him  from  view.  Van  Ness  made  his  way  across  the  room, 
and  to  his  favorite  place  by  the  window,  but  he  did  not  discover  that  some 
one  had  his  chair  until  too  late  to  return. 

"Hello,  you  here  ?"  said  Van  Ness  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  beside 
Crawford. 

The  composer  turned  his  head  slowly,  but  did  not  answer, 

"  You  have  come  here  for  a  nice  quiet  smoke  all  by  yourself.  Well  ! 
I'm  going  to  break  it  up  for  once,  and  sit  here  with  you.  You  needn't 
looked  bored,  "  said  Van,  as  he  moved  up  a  little  closer,  "for  I  shall  not 
leave."  He  pulled  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  lit  it,  and  threw  the  match 
away,  then  looked  steadily  at  the  composer.  Crawford  was  gazing  out  in- 
to the  street  again  at  the  hurrying  people  and  stylish  costumes,  but  he 
saw  neither.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  very  intently,  the  same  sad 
expression  was  still  upon  his  face. 

"  It's  a  shame,  "  muttered  Van  to  himself,  but  Crawford  heard  him, 
and  turned  his  head. 

"What's  a  shame?"  he  asked  slowly,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar  into  a  small  china  receiver  at  his  side. 

"That  you  should  act  so,"  said  Van  Ness  getting  a  little  excited. 
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"  Why,  man,  you  are  loosing  the  best  part  of  life,  and  here  you  sit  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  it  all,  when  you  could  be  having  the  best  time  possible. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  stay  when  you  are  in  such  demand,  the  time  to 
stay  here  is  when  you  have  nothing  to  do.  New  York  has  gone  wild  over 
you,  and  you  get  more  invitations  than  any  one  man  here,  and  here  you 
sit  closer  than  a  clam.  It  was  just  last  night  when  you  were  in  the  green, 
room  that  you  met  the  Burrows.  They  are  the  nicest  people  in  New 
York,  and  the  daughter —  why,  confound  it,  man,  she  was  looking  at  you 
with  all  her  eyes,  and  they  are  the  same  ones  which  have  made  many  a 
man  tremble.  You  ought  to  consider  yourself  lucky  to  be  smiled  upon  by 
such  a  beantiful  woman.  But  you  are  not,  you  are  here  at  the  club  most 
of  the  time,  which  shows  that  you  do  not  accept  many,  if  any,  invitations." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  you  ought  not  to  be  acting  in  this  way.  " 
Van  Ness  in  his  excitement  had  gotten  up  and  was  standing  over  the  com- 
poser's chair  and  looking  down  into  his  handsome  face  which  had  grown  a 
little  paler,  but  the  sadness  in  it  had  deepened.  He  turned,  and  looked  at 
the  somewhat  boyish  face  of  Harry  Van  Ness. 

"  I  believe  you  are  my  friend, "  he  said  in  the  same  low  voice,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  my  friend,  for  you  have  told  me  what  the  rest  of  them  would 
not,  but  you  do  not  know  it  all  yet,  and  perhaps  some  day  when  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  It  is  a  short  one  and  may  not 
interest  you,  but  you  can  leave  when  you  get  tired.  " 

Harry  Van  Ness  had  not  expected  this  ;  it  sounded  like  some  confes- 
sion.   Perhaps  he  had  said  too  much. 

"I  —  I  entreat  your  pardon,  "  he  stammered.  "  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  story,  and  was  foolish  to  speak  to  you.  " 

"No,"  he  returned,  "you  did  right  in  telling  me  what  you  did.  I 
admire  you  for  it.    No  one  else  would  have  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  " 

The  day  was  fast  fading,  already  the  lights  in  the  streets  were  twink- 
ling in  the  misty  air.  The  cold  drizzly  rain  which  had  been  falling  all  day 
came  down  harder  than  ever,  and  beat  softly  against  the  window.  The 
composer's  head  had  dropped  on  his  broad  chest,  and  the  blue  smoke  from 
his  cigar  curled  upward  and  vanished  in  the  air. 

Harry  Van  Ness  had  fallen  back  in  the  large  leather  chair,  and  was 
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looking  out  at  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  approaching  night.  A  slight 
noise  aroused  the  composer,  he  leaned  on  one  elbow  as  if  to  catch  the 
sound,  and  then  softly  yet  quite  distinctly  he  heard  some  one  playing.  It 
was  from  his  opera  ;  he  could  hear  it  quite  plainly  now,  —  then  with  a 
deep  sigh  he  rose  slowly  and  left  the  room,  while  Van  Ness  was  looking 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  floor. 

There  is  nothing  more  beatiful  than  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  re- 
gion in  lovely  summer.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  —  each  seems  a  little 
season  within  itself. 

The  wind  was  blowing  gently  through  the  cedars,  and  the  air  was 
laden  with  the  freshness  of  the  hyacinths.  Across  the  fields  could  be 
heard  the  singing  of  the  Kentucky  Cardinal,  and  its  red  body  shone 
brightly  in  the  sunlight.  Everywhere  nature  had  enrobed  herself  in  love- 
liness. The  freshness  of  the  cool  morning  air  seemed  to  put  a  new  life 
into  everything. 

A  path  wound  its  way  along  a  long  line  of  cedars,  and  crossed  them 
at  an  opening  in  the  thick  foliage  some  distance  away  ;  above  the  trees 
could  be  seen  the  top  of  a  house  ;  a  faint  curl  of  blue  smoke  came  from  a 
large  chimney  and  rose  upward  through  the  clear  air. 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  path,  for  the  breaking  of  twigs  and  the 
rustle  of  a  woman's  garments  could  be  plainly  heard.  Then  the  bottom 
of  a  white  dress  could  be  seen  under  the  green  trees,  and  at  last  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  stepped  into  view.  The  pure  white  dress  which  she 
wore  made  her  look  all  the  more  beautiful. 

The  wind  had  blown  her  soft  brown  hair  back  from  her  high,  well- 
bred  forehead  and  arched  eyebrows.  She  came  to  where  the  path  crossed 
through  the  trees  and  out  into  the  field  beyond,  but  she  hesitated.  She 
was  indeed  beautiful,  standing  there  with  her  arms  resting  on  tne  top  rail 
of  the  fence,  and  letting  the  wind  blow  softly  against  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  recalling  something  of  the  past,  for  she  would  smile  sweetly  to  her- 
self and  then  look  down  the  path  by  which  she  had  just  come  as  if  half 
expecting  some  one  to  appear ;  but  it  was  deserted  and  she  turned  her 
beautiful  face  away,  while  a  slight  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  her. 
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She  had  come  once  more  to  the  place  where  they  had  said  good-bye, 
but  he  was  now  far  away,  and  she  was  alone.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
would  soon  return,  and  that  they  should  never  part  again.  Would  he  be 
true  to  her  ?  Could  she  trust  him  ?  Would  he  think  of  her  just  as  much 
then  as  when  they  parted  ?  Perhaps  he  would  forget  her  and  meet  some 
one  else  whom  he  would  learn  to  love,  and  —  No  !  she  would  believe  in 
him  whatever  happened.  But  why  had  she  fear  of  him  ?  It  was  a  foolish 
thought,  and  she  laughed  softly  to  herself  for  thinking  it. 

The  sun  was  now  climbing  higher  in  the  sky  ;  the  coolness  of  early 
morning  was  fast  disappearing.  Slowly  the  girl  crossed  through  the  gate 
and  out  into  the  field.  Only  once  did  she  turn  her  head  to  look  back  at 
the  opening  in  the  trees.    Then  she  was  gone. 

******** 

It  was  the  sixth  week  of  the  opera.  Every  day  brought  more  fame 
to  the  composer,  but  he  was  still  unhappy.  The  struggle  which  was  within 
him  was  slowly  giving  away.  He  had  held  back  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
had  fallen.  Yes,  —  he  would  once  more  become  a  man  of  the  world, 
would  forget  the  past  and  live  only  for  the  present.  She  would  probably 
forget  him,  but  her  face  was  still  looking  into  his  as  it  did  the  last  day  he 
saw  her.  How  beautiful  she  looked,  how  pure  and  sweet,  but  the  parting 
had  come,  he  taking  the  path  to  glory  and  fortune,  while  she  went  on  in 
the  same  calm  path  of  loveliness  and  happiness.  How  quickly  had  he 
found  fortune, — even  now  he  heard  his  music  floating  through  the  crowd- 
ed theatre. 

The  door  opened  to  the  small  room  and  Crawford  saw  Van  Ness  en- 
ter. 

"  Here  you  are  again,  back  where  no  person  can  find  you  and  off  from 
everybody.  I  want  you  to  come  around  with  me  to  meet  some  ladies. 
Charming  people.  They  just  came  from  Washington  and  I  told  them  I 
would  bring  you  around.  " 

"  But  suppose  I  do  not  go  ? "  said  Crawford  looking  up  at  Van  Ness. 

"  Don't  go  ? "  returned  Van  Ness,  looking  surprised,  but  Crawford 
had  gotten  up  and  they  both  went  out  together. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  the  box  and  Crawford  found  him- 
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self  talking  very  attentively  to  Alicia  Manning  before  the  end  of  the 
second  act.  She  was  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  girl,  and  would  look  up 
at  him  from  under  her  heavy  eyelashes  which  to  his  surprise  Crawford 
found  very  agreeable.  He  liked  to  watch  her  when  she  talked,  and  see 
her  graceful  movements. 

She  asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  listening 
to  the  opera.  He  answered  her,  but  his  voice  sounded  strange  to  him. 
They  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  box  where  the  light  was  dim,  he  leaning 
back  into  the  shadows,  she  sitting  just  where  the  light  was  softest.  He 
could  see  the  graceful  curves  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  the  wealth  of 
dark  hair.  Her  eyes  shone  brightly  as  she  looked  out  across  the  box  at 
the  people  beyond. 

Crawford  felt  himself  carried  away  by  some  unseen  power  which  he 
could  not  resist,  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  away  from  her,  he  could  think 
of  nothing,  could  hear  nothing  but  her. 

She  had  grown  silent  and  was  looking  at  the  stage.  Had  she  seen 
him  looking  so  hard  at  her  ?    Had  she  noticed  anything  wrong  ? 

At  last  the  opera  was  over.  Crawford  went  as  far  as  the  entrance 
with  them,  and  told  them  he  would  be  glad  to  call,  then  they  were  gone 
and  the  composer  turned  away. 

That  night  Harry  Van  Ness  and  Crawford  walked  home  together  and 
the  composer  told  his  story.  It  was  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  doing 
wrong,  who  was  deceiving  others  ;  yet  he  did  not  stop.  As  time  passed, 
he  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  saw  his  own  folly,  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn. 
He  had  taken  his  choice,  and  had  gone  down  the  lane  where  there  is  no 
turning  back,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  keep  on. 

"His  wrong-doing  stared  him  in  the  face  at  every  step,  it  nearly 
drove  him  mad,  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  bury  the  bitter  past,  to  drown  it 
forever,  and  live  once  more.  " 

That  was  all  of  the  story,  yet  its  meaning  was  only  half  told. 
******** 

Winter  was  over,  and  the  gay  season  had  closed.  Crawford  had 
taken  his  opera  and  was  going  to  make  some  slight  changes  in  it  for  the 
next  year.    It  had  proved  as  great  a  financial  success  as  a  social  one,  and 
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its  composer  found  himself  a  rich  man.  He  had  accepted  Van  Ness's 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  old  country  home  up  the  Hudson. 

There  was  going  to  be  a  large  dance  given  by  Harry  Van  Ness's  sis- 
ter on  Crawford's  arrival,  and  a  party  had  driven  out  from  town  in  a  coach. 
The  composer  came  up  in  the  train  with  Van  Ness,  and  they  arrived  at 
the  large  old  country  mansion  before  any  others  had  returned. 

That  night  as  Crawford  was  dressing,  Van  came  into  the  room. 

"  It  takes  you  longer  to  dress  than  a  woman,  "  he  said,  laughing. 

Crawford  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  know  the  names  of  all  the  people  that  will  be  here  to-night, 
Van  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Nearly  all,  —  that  is,  I  know  the  names  of  those  who  are  staying 
here  and  those  who  came  out  in  the  coach.  " 

"  Name  some  of  them,  "  said  Crawford,  leaning  over  to  tie  his  shoe. 

"  Mat  Hitchburn  drove  out,  and  Harvey  Edwards  —  " 

"  I  don't  mean  the  men,  "  said  Crawford,  still  leaning  over. 

"  You  know  all  the  ladies  that  I  do,  except  two,  one  is  from  the 
South,  Kentucky  I  believe,  and  is  a  perfect  beauty.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  in  securing  two  dances  with  her,  but  have  forgotten  her  name, 
which  was  very  stupid  of  me.  " 

"When  did  she  come  ?"  asked  Crawford  quickly. 

"  Up  in  the  coach,  I  suppose.  It  just  reached  hereabout  an  hour 
ago.    My  sister  used  to  know  her  when  she  was  South. " 

"  Describe  her,  "  said  the  composer. 

Van  looked  at  him  in  a  strange  way  which  made  him  flinch,  but  he 
knew  not  why. 

"  You  seem  to  have  gotten  very  much  interested  in  this  young  lady 
all  of  a  sudden,  "  he  said  with  a  gleam  of  merriment  upon  his  face.  "  You 
had  better  not  let  any  person  hear  you,  because  you  know  everybody  is 
talking  about  you  and  Alida  Manning.  She  is  here  to-night,  and  looks 
prettier  than  ever.    By  the  way,  old  man,  when  is  it  coming  off  ?  " 

Crawford  did  not  answer.  He  was  looking  out  of  the  spacious  win- 
dow over  the  landscape,  at  the  tall  pines  and  darkened  sky.  The  past 
which  he  thought  he  had  buried  came  back  to  him  again.    Once  more  he 
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could  not  help  thinking  of  her.  Was  it  possible  that  she  was  going  to  be 
there  to-night  ?  Could  it  be  she  —  she  whom  he  had  so  entirely  forgotten, 
whom  he  had  tried  to  bury  from  his  memory  forever?  Perhaps,  even 
while  he  was  driving  in  the  park  sitting  beside  Alida  Manning,  she  had 
been  expecting  him,  had  been  looking  for  his  return,  and  he  for  a  moment 
had  not  thought  of  his  unworthiness.  All  the  time  he  had  ever  been  with 
Alida  Manning,  all  that  he  had  ever  said  to  her  came  before  him  as  plain 
as  day.  How  many  long  drives  they  had  taken  together,  how  earnestly 
he  had  talked  to  her,  and  how  he  had  deceived  her  through  it  all  ! 

"  Come,  old  man,  "  said  Van,  as  he  saw  Crawford  was  ready,  "let  us 
go  down,  "  and  the  two  walked  away  together. 

******** 

Dawn  was  fast  stealing  upon  the  heels  of  night,  the  flickering  fire 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  room.  Two  or  three  candles  were  still  burning  in 
their  holders  by  a  large  mirror.  The  room  looked  deserted,  the  large 
chairs  which  had  so  lately  been  occupied,  the  murmur  of  merry  voices 
which  had  so  recently  filled  the  room  had  all  ceased,  only  one  chair  was 
taken. 

Stephen  Crawford,  the  composer,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  arms  of  the  large  chair,  his  hands  clasped  before  him.  He 
was  looking  straight  into  the  fire,  and  the  heat  from  the  burning  coal  made 
his  eyes  moisten.  He  was  passing  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  the  eve- 
ning just  past. 

He  had  seen  her  several  times,  but  she  had  her  back  turned  toward 
him.  Yes,  it  was  she,  —  he  could  not  mistake  her,  but  how  she  had 
changed.  The  brightness  had  left,  and  the  beautiful  laugh  which  he  had 
so  often  heard  was  silent,  but  she  was  just  as  beautiful  as  he  had  ever 
seen  her. 

After  most  of  the  people  had  left  and  the  music  had  ceased,  Crawford 
had  played  for  them.  Never,  during  all  the  weeks  that  they  had  heard 
the  grand  opera,  did  those  people  hear  grander  music.  He  seemed  in- 
spired ;  and  from  the  instant  his  fingers  began  to  wander  along  the  keys, 
the  very  tone  of  the  instrument  began  to  grow  sweeter  and  more  equal. 

Stephen  Crawford  was  not  playing  to  the  people  ;  he  was  playing  to 
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her, — to  her  whom  he  now  loved  more  than  ever.  His  back  was  turned 
towards  her,  but  a  large  mirror  was  in  front  of  him,  and  he  could  see  her 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  looking  wonderingly  at  him.  She  did  not  seem  to 
be  surprised  at  his  actions,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking  anything 
about  him. 

Then  he  remembered  how,  after  all  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  he  had 
waited  behind,  not  knowing  the  reason. 

The  composer  rose  slowly  to  go  to  his  room,  when  a  light  step  in  the 
hall  outside  startled  him  and  he  started  toward  the  door.  Just  then  the 
heavy  curtains  parted  and  a  young  woman  stepped  into  the  room. 

"  Madge  Schuyler !  ! "  he  gasped,  stepping  quickly  back.  Yes,  it 
was  she,  dressed  in  the  same  beautiful  gown  in  which  he  had  seen  her 
that  evening. 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  first  but  walked  over  to  the  fire,  then 
turned  toward  him. 

"Will  you  pardon  me  for  intruding,  but  I  wanted  —  ?"  something 
she  saw  upon  Crawford's  face  made  her  hesitate.  She  looked  at  him  in  a 
half  frightened  way,  then  continued  in  the  same  sweet  low  voice,  "  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  could  not  before  all  those  people,  for  I  knew 
I  should  make  you  feel  embarrased.  "  He  stood  opposite  her,  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  his  handsome  face  had  turned  a  little  paler. 
His  lips  moved  but  no  sound  came  from  them,  she  had  turned  her  head 
away  and  was  looking  down  at  the  andirons  in  the  fire-place.  There  was 
a  death-like  stillness  about  it  all,  the  tick  of  the  tall  old  clock  in  the  hall 
could  be  plainly  heard. 

"  I  heard  you  play  to-night  and  it  was  very  beautiful,  "  she  said  slowly 
"  I  never  had  heard  you  play  before.  " 

The  composer  came  a  few  steps  nearer,  but  the  girl  shrank  away  from 

him. 

"  Madge,  "  he  said  brokenly,  his  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  I 
hardly  dare  call  you  that  now,  I  hardly  dare  look  into  your  face,  but  I  feel 
as  though  it  was  an  act  of  Providence  which  brought  you  here  to-night.  I 
know  too  well  how  unworthy  1  am,  how  I  have  deceived  you,  but  through 
it  all,  through  the  long  weary  months,  I  was  not  entirely  to  blame.    I  was 
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tempted,  Madge,  "  he  went  on  quickly,  —  his  face  wore  an  earnest  and  ex- 
cited look  ;  but  the  girl  only  looked  calmly  at  him,  though  her  face  had 
grown  hard,  and  she  clutched  the  top  of  the  mantle  for  support. 

"  Yes,  "  he  repeated,  "  I  was  tempted  by  the  devil  himself  and  al- 
though I  saw  it  coming,  although  I  knew  its  penalties,  the  coward  that 
was  in  me  came  forth  and  I  fell.  I  suffered,  yes,  I  have  suffered  more 
than  any  one.  Through  it  all  I  could  see  you,  could  see  that  you  had 
trusted  me ;  and  I  bitterly  repented,  but  only  to  find  I  was  too  late."  His 
whole  body  shook  with  emotion  as  he  stood  there  looking  at  her. 

She  had  not  changed  her  expression,  her  lips  were  tightly  pressed. 

"  I  had  every  intention  of  returning,  "  he  went  on,  "but  the  opera 
had  to  have  some  one  to  attend  to  it  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  do 
it.    Week  after  week  it  kept  me  and  then —  " 

"  I  know  the  rest,  "  the  girl  said  with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  "  I  came 
to  New  York  shortlv  after  you  did.  I  have  an  aunt  living:  here,  and  I 
came  on  a  visit.  " 

"You  were  here  all  the  time,  "  echoed  Crawford  in  astonishment, 
"  You  were  here  all  that  time.    Why  didn't  you  let  me  knowr  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  trust  you,  "  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  to 

his. 

"  And  you  found  out  how  unworthy  I  was.  Tell  me  that  you  hate 
me,  that  you  despise  me.  And  to  think,  "  he  said  bitterly,  "  that  I  would 
do  this.  "    He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  hid  his  head  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  "  she  said  sadly,  "  I  cannot  say  that.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  I 
hate  you,  for  that  would  be  an  untruth."  Stephen  Crawford  lifted  his 
head.  He  saw  her  standing  there  looking  down  at  him,  her  eyes  wet  with 
tears. 

■'  I  forgive  you  for  it  all,  "  she  said  softly,  "  but  we  must  part.  Go  to 
Alida  Manning  and  tell  her  that  I  have  freed  you.  "  Then  she  turned  as 
if  to  go. 

Crawford  sprung  to  his  feet.  "  Stop  !  "  he  almost  shouted,  his  voice 
sounding  strange  in  the  large  room. 

The  girl  turned  and  saw  him  step  quickly  toward  a  small  table  on 
which  lay  a  roll  of  music.    Grasping  it  firmly  he  went  toward  the  fire 
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place.  The  girl  saw  him  but  she  was  too  late  to  stop  him,  and  the  flames 
seemed  to  leap  for  joy  as  it  fell  into  the  burning  coals.  Both  watched  it 
for  a  while,  then,  as  the  light  died  down,  he  turned  toward  her  with  arms 
outstretched,  but  she  held  her  hand  in  front  of  her  as  if  to  warn  him  off. 

"  That  is  what  has  caused  it  all, "  he  said  slowly,  "  O  !  that  I  had 
never  written  it.  " 

The  girl  looked  back,  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  turned  toward  the 
door  ;  but  Crawford  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  he  grasped  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Do  not  go,  Madge,"  he  said  quickly,  "I  have  something  more  to 
tell  you." 

Her  whole  face  softened  as  she  turned  and  looked  down  upon  him 
kneeling  at  her  side.  Then  after  a  few  moment's  pause,  she  spoke.  The 
sweet,  low  voice  had  lost  none  of  its  music,  but  there  was  that  in  its  tone 
which  told  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  Stephen,  I  must  leave  you  now,  forever.  I  have  tried  to  do  right,  I 
have  tried  to  forget  all.  Night  and  morning  I  prayed  for  your  return  or 
for  some  word  from  you.  Days,  weeks,  months  have  passed.  At  last  the 
end  has  come.  " 

Suddenly  Stephen  rose.  He  gripped  her  arm  fiercely,  his  eyes,  usu- 
ally so  soft  and  kind,  glared  into  hers  as  he  said  in  a  hoarse,  thick  whisper, 
"Stop  !  I  cannot  bear  more,  you  have  had  your  revenge.  "  His  voice  be- 
came far  away,  his  hold  upon  her  arm  relaxed. 

She  turned  and  was  gone  —  gone,  and  he  dropped  into  a  large  chair 
by  the  doorway. 

Here  they  found  him  hours  afterward. 

Shortly  afterward,  Alida  Manning  and  her  mother  sailed  for  Southern 
France. 

Frederic  G ibbs. 


IDerrinoetoiu  to  Ibis  Countrymen. 

(First  Means  Prize.) 

Vercingetorix,  the  Gallic  chieftain,  had  led  his  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  into  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Alesia.  Caesar,  seeing  the 
opportunity  of  ending  the  war  at  once,  surrounded  them  with  a  line  of  en- 
trenchments and  calmly  waited  until  starvation  should  bring  the  Gauls  to 
terms.  Vercingetorix,  however,  selecting  a  band  of  trusty  horsemen, 
bade  them  slip  through  the  Roman  lines,  and,  riding  hard  and  fast,  urge 
their  countrymen  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  chief. 

"  Tell  them,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  provisions  for  thirty  days,  and  if 
they  but  hasten,  the  crafty  Caesar  may  be  caught  in  the  trap  he  himself 
has  set,  and  Gaul  once  more  be  free !  " 

Caesar,  perceiving  the  double  danger,  built  a  second  wall  without  the 
first,  and  lay  entrenched  between  the  two,  awaiting  the  hour  of  defeat 
or  victory. 

The  thirty  days  had  come  and  gone.  The  Gauls,  their  provisions 
well  nigh  exhausted,  each  morning  scanned  the  barren  horizon  with  anx- 
ious eye,  for  the  army  that  was  to  deliver  them.  Day  after  day  went  by, 
and  still  it  came  not.  Hope  was  fast  giving  way  to  dispair,  when  sudden- 
ly they  beheld,  five  miles  away,  the  dust  of  a  marching  host  ;  and  soon  an 
army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  "the  sheen  of  their  spears 
.  .  .  like  the  stars  on  the  sea,"  swept  down  into  the  plain.  The  attack 
began  at  once,  and  all  the  next  day  the  battle  raged.  Evening  came,  but 
of  that  magnificent  army  of  rescue,  thousands  upon  thousands  lay  dead 
around  the  trenches  or  on  the  plain.  Their  last  stronghold  was  taken, 
and  naught  remained  to  Vercingetorix  and  his  starving  people  but  to  sur- 
render. And  so  the  brave  young  leader,  dauntless  still,  assembled  his 
chiefs  about  him  and  thus  addressed  them  : — 
"  My  Chiefs  and  my  Countrymen  : 

Why  I  have  called  you  together  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say. 
Our  fleeing  countrymen,  the  thousands  dead  on  the  river  plain,  the  glee- 
ful shouts  of  the  Roman  legions,  the  faces  of  our  wives  and  little  ones 
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already  gaunt  with  hunger,  ■ —  all  tell  the  story.  Bravely  have  you  fought 
and  well,  as  became  your  sires,  but  alas,  in  vain  !  One  thing  alone  re- 
mains for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  surrender  !  Yon  sun,  whose  last  beams 
now  rest  so  gloomily  on  blackened  fields  and  bloody  corpses,  will  rise 
to-morrow  on  a  race  of  slaves  ! 

You  know  all  too  well  the  story  of  our  struggle.  For  seven  long 
years  had  Caesar's  armies  devastated  this  fair  land  of  ours,  forcing  chief 
after  chief  to  bow  beneath  the  Roman  yoke.  They  thought  us  at  last  sub- 
dued. But  they  recked  not  of  that  proud  spirit,  that  love  of  liberty  never 
to  be  quenched,  which  stirs  in  every  Gallic  breast.  Finally  the  opportu- 
nity came,  and  all  Gaul,  forgetting  her  petty  strifes,  and  animated  by  a 
single  purpose,  rose  as  one  man,  determined  to  drive  the  hated  foe  beyond 
the  mountains.  You  chose  me  your  leader,  and  I  call  the  Gods  to  witness 
that  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you  and  my  beloved  country. 

But  the  result  —  alas  !  At  my  command  you  have  cut  down  your 
growing  crops,  burned  your  homes  and  villages,  and  followed  me  without 
a  murmur,  amid  hunger,  privations  and  defeats.  And  now  the  end  has 
come.  Not  that  you  have  been  less  brave.  No  !  a  thousand  times,  no  ! 
But  Caesar  had  the  greater  skill.  Penned  up  here  like  victims  in  a  cage 
watching  in  helpless  agony  the  ever-nearing  flames,  we  have  seen  the  flow- 
er of  our  countrymen  mowed  down,  and  famine,  gaunt  and  naked,  come 
creeping  in  to  squat  beside  our  hearth-stones.  And  now,  for  the  sake  of 
our  wives  and  children  must  we  seek  to  appease  great  Caesar's  wrath. 
With  your  kinsmen  either  slaughtered  or  sold  to  a  living  death,  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  helpless  people  of  Bourges,  as  they  fell  under  the  pitiless 
blows  of  the  foul  invader,  still  ringing  in  your  ears,  you  know  too  truly 
what  Roman  vengeance  is.  One  sacrifice,  however,  may  appease  even 
Roman  wrath.    It  is  myself. 

And  Vercingetorix  is  ready  !  O,  my  countrymen,  pierce  with  your 
lances  this  breaking  heart,  and  send  your  chieftain's  head,  a  present,  to 
Caesar's  camp !  Thus  shall  my  life  make  atonement  for  the  countless 
woes  I  have  brought  upon  you  and  my  devoted  country.  Or  make  me  a 
captive  to  grace  the  murderous  Caesar's  triumph  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
He  may  drag  me  in  the  dust  behind  his  chariot  wheels,  amid  the  hoots 
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and  jeers  of  the  rabble,  but  I  will  show  him  Vercingetorix,  at  least, 
knows  how  to  die  !........•• 

No,  no,  my  chiefs,  refuse  not  the  sacrifice  I  offer.  For,  believe  me, 
it  is  tlu  only  course  that  will  appease  the  wrath  of  Caesar  and  prevent  a 
general  massacre.  Do  not  deny  me  !  Would  you  see  yon  Roman  dogs 
trampling  over  the  ashes  of  your  once  happy  homes  ?  Would  you  see 
your  loved  ones  torn  from  your  arms,  the  babe  from  its  mother's  breast, 
and  hear  its  pitiful  cry  as  it  is  hurled  into  the  smoking  embers  or  crushed 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  Roman  horse  ?  O,  my  countrymen,  it  must  not, 
shall  not  be  !  Refuse  the  sacrifice  that  might  avert  so  great  a  calamity, 
and  the  curse  of  Heaven  would  fall  upon  you  ! 

My  wealth,  my  home,  my  reputation  have  I  given  for  that  which  is 
dearer  than  life  itself  —  the  freedom  of  my  country.  And  now  I  hear  her 
voice  calling  upon  me  for  the  last  time  to  make  the  sacrifice  I  urge.  I 
have  nothing  left  but  life  ;  that  I  gladly  lay  down  to  save  you,  your  wives 
and  children,  from  Roman  lust  and  Caesar's  fury  !  " 

Walter  Prichanl  Hat  on. 


at  tbe  Sacbcm  Street  %\Qbt. 


HEN  the  thermometer  reaches  ninety  in  the  shade  on  Prospect  Hill, 


and  the  evening  sets  in  without  a  breeze,  the  people  abandon  their 
indoor  work  and  camp  out  on  the  cooler  verandas.  It  was  one  of  these 
latter  days  in  June,  when  the  weather  clerk  had  dozed  off  in  the  afternoon 
and  forgotten  to  turn  off  the  heat  or  to  turn  on  the  breeze,  so  that  even 
the  old  ladies  were  not  afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  lemonade  and  ice  water 
reigned  supreme.  But  there  were  a  couple  of  small  boys  out  on  the  Win- 
slow's  lawn  who  had  been  doing  all  sorts  of  "  stunts  "  ever  since  dinner, 
and  seemed  quite  unmindful  of  the  sultriness.  They  evidently  had  some 
happy  scheme  in  contemplation,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  have 
darkness  set  in,  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  sun  must  have  had  a  hot 
box,  and  become  stalled  just  below  the  horizon,  owing  to  the  persistence 
with  which  it  remained  light.  At  the  first  dusk  they  went  into  the  house, 
and  reappeared  again  with  cigar  boxes  slung  around  their  necks,  while 
each  carried  a  long-handled  net. 

Prospect  Street  is  shaded  with  long  lines  of  pretty  maples,  and  where 
Sachem  crosses  it,  the  electric  light  scarcely  penetrates  through  the  heavy 
foliage,  but  just  makes  a  garish  spot  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness. 
It  was  at  this  corner  that  the  boys  stopped  ;  stacked  their  nets  against  a 
convenient  fence,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  walk  where 
they  could  watch  the  light. 

It  chanced  that  there  was  also  another  personage  who  was  waiting  for 
that  particular  light  to  appear,  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  comers.  In  fact,  Mr.  Nailem  Quick,  a  bat  of  excellent 
family,  was  always  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  small  boys  with  nets,  as 
they  added  an  unpleasant  element  of  competition  to  his  regular  business, 
and  would  sometimes  get  a  stray  moth  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  He  was  especially  sorry  that  they  should  have  come  "on  that 
particular  night,  as  he  had  promised  to  teach  a  young  lady  bat  the  double 
pirouette  used  in  stopping  the  brown  sphinges  —  an  art  only  to  be  ac- 
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quired  by  considerable  practice,  and  especially  hard  to  master  when  there 
is  any  confusion. 

While  thus  considering  the  matter,  he  heard  the  familiar  hiss  of  the 
light,  and  with  characteristic  promptness  of  action  made  a  dive  for  it ; 
veering  off  with  a  beautiful  out-shoot  at  just  the  proper  distance,  and  giv- 
ing a  June  bug  an  extremely  close  call  as  he  sped  away  on  a  tangent.  For 
every  well  educated  bat  is  trained  from  his  earliest  days  in  the  etiquette 
of  moth  hunting,  and  besides  knowing  by  heart  the  more  important  rules, 
such  as  :  "  Never  dispute  possession  ;  time  is  precious  ;  "  "  always  collect 
stragglers  on  the  in-shoot,"  etc.,  he  must  learn  the  recognized  rules  of  the 
road,  which  are  expressed  in  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  verses,  begin- 
ing. 

"  Start  off  with  a  dash  ; 
Come  back  at  your  ease. 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  light, 
But  stick  to  the  trees. 

Then  make  a  big  loop 
And  follow  it  'round, 
Twice  as  far  from  the  pole 
As  you  are  from  the  ground." 

If  you  have  ever  watched  a  bat  execute  his  manoeuvres,  you  could  not 
fail  to  see  how  perfectly  at  home  he  was,  even  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments, and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  life  long  training  that  Mr. 
Quick  put  his  helm  hard-a-port  at  the  end  of  the  tangent,  and  flitted  under 
the  trees  with  an  easy,  quivering,  up  and  down  motion,  by  means  of  which 
he  made  sure  that  he  had  no  stiff  joints,  and  was  in  good  shape  for  the 
work  of  the  evening.  Then  he  started  off  on  his  everlasting  circles  and 
ellipses  ;  occasionally  reversing  the  direction  to  keep  his  eye  steady,  and 
patrolling  the  light  with  great  thoroughness.  Now  an  imprudent  little 
moth-miller  appeared  from  nowhere  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  regions 
of  light.  Mr.  Quick  was  alongside  in  an  instant,  but  the  moth  was  so  tiny 
that  he  really  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  get  his  mouth  full  of  feathers 
for  such  a  slim  meal,  so  he  wore-ship,  and  nailed  an  exasperating  June  bug 
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who  had  made  two  ineffectual  tries  at  the  light,  owing  to  his  quite  un- 
necessary speed  and  the  inaccuracy  resultant. 

There  was  a  nice  little  wild-cherry  tree  where  he  always  disposed  of  his 
victims,  and  there  he  darted,  scaring  a  belated  robin  half  to  death  as  he 
shot  past.  But,  to  his  disgust,  the  June  bug  was  at  least  a  month  old, 
and  tougher  than  an  old  shoe,  so  he  dropped  it  on  the  head  of  a  slumber- 
ing English  sparrow,  who  woke  up  with  a  shriek,  and  immediately  changed 
his  roosting  place.  This  served  to  restore  in  a  measure  the  equanimity 
of  Mr.  Quick,  and  he  returned  to  his  light  with  that  curious,  broken-wing- 
like fluttering  which  means  that  the  bat  is  really  too  lazy  to  exert  either 
his  somewhat  limited  brain  or  his  wings.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  noticed 
what  he  was  doing  until  he  came  into  the  brilliant  portion  of  the  street, 
and  then  his  placid  nerves  received  quite  a  shock,  for  both  boys  were  tear- 
ing around  like  mad  after  a  fine  great  "  Corn  Emperor  "  moth,  which  was 
making  a  heroic  attempt  to  get  into  the  electric-light  globe.  And  he 
fairly  bristled  with  indignation  when  his  rightful  prey  lost  its  head  and 
was  swooped  into  the  swinging  net,  where  it  vainly  rubbed  the  feathers  off 
its  wings  against  the  mosquito  netting  until  one  of  the  boys  poured  some- 
thing on  its  head  which  stopped  its  struggles  more  quickly  than  the  most 
voracious  bat  could  have  done  by  chewing  his  fastest. 

Now  two  of  his  comrades  joined  him  ;  and  then  a  third,  who  really 
belonged  at  the  Winchester  Avenue  light,  but  who  had  been  confused  by 
a  passing  trolley  car,  so  that  he  had  quite  lost  his  sense  of  direction. 
And  it  was  this  last  bat,  Mr.  Khum  Sudden,  who  eventually  made  all  the 
trouble,  for  he  had  been  so  rattled  that  he  scarcely  regained  his  right 
mind  during  the  entire  evening. 

It  was  in  this  way.  The  available  space  about  the  light  had  been 
divided  into  four  sections,  and  the  agreement  was  that  Mr.  Golike  Sinn 
was  to  have  first  chance  at  everything  that  approached  from  the  north  and 
east  ;  Khum  Sudden  was  to  take  care  of  the  south  and  west,  while  Gee 
Whiz  and  Nailem  Quick  patrolled  the  inner  circle  of  the  light  ;  gyrating 
in  opposite  directions  about  the  objective  point,  and  reversing  after  every 
twentieth  round. 
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Now  it  is  a  most  serious  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  gentlemanly  bat  to 
take  more  than  one  try  at  a  bug  while  his  associates  are  in  the  field.  So 
when  poor  Khum  Sudden,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  quite  out  his 
head,  bore  down  on  a  speeding  June  bug  which  had  passed  him  like  a 
comet,  he  entirely  forgot  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  but  held 
his  course  right  on  the  track  of  his  prey,  and  tried  to  grapple  with  him 
even  after  the  latter  had  misjudged  his  distance,  and  was  within  the  inner 
circle,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  reverse  his  engines. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  over-wrought  nerves  of  Nailem  Quick.  He 
had  not  been  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Winchester  Avenue  bat  to  hunt  on 
Prospect  Street  at  all,  and  when  the  latter  occupied  the  whole  street  cor- 
ner it  was  going  altogether  too  far.  So  he  skillfully  blocked  off  Khum 
Sudden,  and  Gee  Whiz  came  to  his  assistance,  while  the  three  sped  round 
and  round  the  pole  after  the  dizzy  and  disheartened  June  bug,  who  was 
coming  nearer  the  ground  with  each  swoop. 

Suddenly  Gee  Whiz,  who  was  slightly  in  the  lead,  shot  up  about  ten 
feet  in  the  air,  and  chattered  an  excited  warr'ng.  Khum  Sudden  was  too 
badly  rattled  to  heed  it  at  all,  and,  with  fool's  luck,  escaped  unscathed. 
But  Nailem  Quick  saw  too  late  the  waving  net,  and  jumped  up  just  high 
enough  to  run  his  nose  into  the  blue  wall  of  mosquito  netting,  while  de- 
lighted Jack  Winslow  shouted  "  I've  got  him  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as 
he  wound  up  the  net.  It  was  such  an  unexpected  humiliation  to  be  en- 
trapped by  a  small  boy  that  Mr.  Quick  was  utterly  discomfited  for  a 
moment,  until  he  remembered  rule  number  five  hundred  and  seventeen  : 

"  Always  make  believe  dead 
If  caught  off  your  guard  ; 
But  if  anyone  touches  you, 
Bite;  and  bite  hard." 

So  he  drew  up  his  feet  beneath  his  wings,  and  crouched  down  in  a  limp 
wad,  which  showed  no  signs  of  life  except  two  very  bright  eyes.  But 
alas  for  coolness  and  discipline ;  the  deadly  chloroform,  which  knows 
neither  rule  nor  etiquette,  did  its  work,  and  when  Jack  Winslow  shook 
out  his  net  there  was  one  less  bat  on  duty  at  the  Sachem  Street  light. 
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The  evening  wore  on.  By  and  by  the  boys  went  home,  and  then, 
after  many  hours,  the  light  went  out  with  a  little  hiss,  and  the  glowing 
red  spark  gradually  died  from  the  carbons,  while  the  three  survivors  at 
the  light  departed  to  their  respected  roosting  places,  and  the  Thomson's 
cat  discovered  a  curious  sort  of  a  mouse  in  the  road,  when  day  dawned, 
and  ate  it  with  a  cynical  air.  But  a  solemn  compact  had  been  made  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  to  this  day  the  bats  on  duty  at  the  Sachem  Street 
lights  give  the  moth  hunters  infinite  trouble,  with  organized  effort,  in 
memory  of  the  lamented  Nailem  Quick,  who  there  gave  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order.  Ray  Morris. 


Culture  vs.  agitation  as  an  Hcjent  of  IReform. 

(Second  Means  Prize.) 

~y\  LL  history  is  divisible  into  deteriorations  and  reforms.  Both  of  these 
phrases  are  worthy  of  study.  We  study  deteriorations  that  we  may 
understand  our  weaknesses  and  guard  ourselves  at  vulnerable  points  ;  we 
study  reforms  that  we  may  be  intelligent  and  efficient  helpers  in  the  great 
forward  movements  of  the  day.  By  their  very  nature  the  best  preventive 
of  decay  is  active  growth,  perpetual  reform.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  understand  through  what  agents  active  growth  may  best 
be  promoted. 

All  the  common  agents  of  reform  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads, 
—  culture  and  agitation.  Let  us  try  to  determine  the  respective  places 
and  values  of  these  two  great  agents. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  reforms  recorded  by  history,  agitation  is  so 
easily  recognized,  and,  because  of  its  lying  upon  the  surface,  seems  to  hold 
so  important  a  place,  that  we  are  liable  to  lose  sight  of  all  other  agents. 
But  a  little  closer  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  always  something 
back  of  agitation,  and  supporting  it.  If  the  agitation  be  for  the  better, 
this  something  is  invariably  culture. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  culture  is  present  in  every  true 
reform.  Indeed,  culture  is  a  necessary  condition  for  reform.  Before  a 
man  or  body  of  men  reform,  that  man  or  that  body  of  men  must  recognize 
the  need  and  possibility  of  reform.  For  more  than  nine  centuries  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  bore  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Church  almost 
without  complaint.  The  pope  was  supreme  with  subject  and  ruler  alike. 
Papacy  had  a  mortgage  on  the  hut  of  the  peasant  and  the  palace  of  the 
king.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  came  a  change.  From  a  very 
simple  beginning  in  the  second  decade,  there  arose  that  mighty  Reforma- 
tion destined  to  sweep  through  the  best  nations  of  the  continent.  Why 
had  it  not  come  before  ?  Was  it  because  the  practices  of  the  Papacy  then 
were  more  atrocious  than  in  former  years  ?    No.    The  misconduct  of  the 
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popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  no  more  flagrant  than  it 
had  been  in  the  tenth  century.  The  difference  lay  in  the  people.  With 
the  revival  of  learning,  culture  had  been  given  a  larger  place  among  them; 
and  now  the  nations,  rising  almost  simultaneously,  demanded  their  rights, 
and  stood  together  until  they  obtained  them.  Reform  had  to  wait  until 
culture  came  and  prepared  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Again,  the  natural  outcome  of  culture  is  reform.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
saddest  of  all  sad  facts,  that  there  are  men  to-day  who  deliberately  choose 
the  evil  instead  of  the  good,  the  darkness  in  place  of  the  light.  But  while 
this  is  true  of  individuals,  it  is  not  true  of  men  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate. For  what  is  the  great  seething  mass  of  humanity  so  eagerly  striv- 
ing to-day  ?  Is  it  not  for  its  own  betterment  ?  Men  contend  for  wealth, 
influence,  honor.  But  they  look  upon  these  things  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  as  means  for  improving  their  own  condition.  Improvement  is 
the  keen  desire  of  the  masses.  In  the  depth  of  almost  every  man  there  is 
a  noble  longing  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  Then  show  men  along  what 
lines  and  by  what  means  they  may  improve, —  that  is,  bring  culture  to 
bear  upon  them, —  and  reform  is  the  natural  result. 

We  have  already  said  that  culture  is  necessary  for  true  reform.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  reform  springing  from  culture  is  real  and  lasting.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  P'nglish 
slave-trade,  the  American  slave-trade  was  also  abolished.  But  not  many 
years  later,  by  the  wish  of  the  people,  or  at  least  by  their  consent,  the 
trade  revived,  and  was  ever  on  the  increase  until  Lincoln  struck  his  blow. 
That  blow  was  successful,  for  it  was  backed  by  cultured  people,  and 
to-day,  thirty  years  later,  slavery  is  as  impossible  in  America  as  that  the 
stars  should  turn  back  in  their  courses  ! 

Recognizing  that  culture  is  necessary  for  reform,  that  reform  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  culture,  and  that  the  reform  springing  from  culture  is 
permanent,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  only  a  secondary  place  left  for  agi- 
tation. Agitation  has  been,  and  is,  an  efficient  agent.  But  if  it  be  in 
reform,  it  must  always  be  a  secondary  agent, —  a  tool  of  the  primary  agent 
culture.  In  its  own  place,  agitation  is  capable  of  bringing  about  great 
good  ;  but  when  we  push  it  out  of  its  place,  that  is,  put  it  ahead  of  or 
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above  culture,  we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  possible  rebellion  and  anarchy. 

Advocates  of  reform  need  to  keep  these  relations  existing  between 
culture  and  agitation  constantly  in  mind.  Neither  national  nor  municipal 
government  can  be  pure,  until  the  supporters  of  that  government  love 
purity.  Temperance  reform  cannot  be  truly  successful,  until  the  drinking 
classes  be  given  higher  aims  and  nobler  passions.  But  when  culture  has 
done  its  work,  then  reform  will  triumph,  and  help  to  speed  on  that  blessed 
day  when  righteousness  shall  reign  "and  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

J.  Austin  Richards. 


a  Jfellow  passenger. 

S  I  was  hurrying  along  Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York,  one  day  last  fall, 
I  noticed  among  the  jostling  crowd,  a  well-dressed  young  woman 
whose  face  wore  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow.  There  were  traces  of 
beauty  in  her  countenance  but  her  cheeks  were  pale  and  haggard,  and  a 
wild,  almost  desperate  look  in  her  eyes.  The  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind,  "  How  she  must  have  suffered." 

I  took  the  elevated  at  Twenty-third  Street,  found  a  seat  and  began  to 
read  my  evening  paper.  On  looking  up,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  the  same  young  woman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car, 
well  down  toward  the  door.  Her  face  had  impressed  me  singularly,  and  I 
remembered  it  in  an  instant,  feeling  convinced  that  there  must  have  been 
something  extremely  strange  in  her  history,  that  possibly  her  life  had 
been  darkened  by  some  great  disappointment.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  floor,  and  she  seemed  to  be  deeply  agitated  as  if  in  some  terrible  men- 
tal struggle. 

When  the  train  had  just  left  the  next  station,  I  glanced  at  her  again, 
and  knew  that  she  had  reached  a  decision.  I  feared  it  was  a  desperate 
one  for  her  face  showed  that  she  was  controlled  by  some  insane  purpose. 
Her  lips  moved  and  she  muttered  something  under  her  breath.  In  anoth- 
er moment  she  darted  through  the  door,  and  with  a  piercing  shriek  opened 
the  gate  to  leap  to  the  street  below,  but  just  as  she  jumped  the  conductor 
who  was  standing  near,  sprang  to  her,  and  barely  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
With  his  other  hand  he  gripped  the  iron  handle  of  the  car  and  held  her 
with  all  his  might.  She  hung  suspended  between  life  and  death  strug- 
gling frantically  to  tear  herself  from  his  grasp,  but  all  in  vain.  A  young 
fellow  rushed  to  aid  him,  and  just  as  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stand-still 
they  succeeded  in  pulling  her  up  to  the  platform.  At  the  next  station  she 
was  removed  from  the  train  still  raving  and  fighting. 

The  papers  next  morning  reported  that  she  had  been  taken  to  Belle- 
vue  hospital  and  was  in  a  very  critical  condition,  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion  and  injuries  received  in  the  accident. 
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At  that  time  I  was  a  student  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  had  a  warm  friend  who  was  prominent  on  the  staff  at  Bellevue. 
This  young  woman  happened  to  come  under  his  care  and  he  was  much 
concerned  about  her  case,  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  her. 

One  day  as  we  were  talking  together  he  happened  to  mention  her  and 
told  me  the  incident  of  the  attempted  suicide  as  he  had  read  it.  He  was 
quite  surprised  when  I  told  him  I  had  seen  the  attempt,  and  that  she  had 
attracted  my  attention  by  her  strange  appearance  before  she  had  tried  to 
make  the  leap.  He  told  me  she  had  a  strong  constitution,  but  seemed  to 
have  some  load  on  her  mind  which  wore  on  her  heavily.  Her  nerves  were 
completely  unstrung  and  her  health  almost  entirely  broken,  in  addition 
to  the  injuries  which  she  had  received.  A  week  later,  as  we  were  seated 
before  an  open  fire  in  my  apartments  on  Thirty-second  Street,  the  conver- 
sation again  turned  to  her.  I  learned  from  him  that  on  the  same  day  he 
saw  me  he  had  spoken  to  the  matron  about  her,  and  that  she  too  had  be- 
come interested  in  her.  For  some  time  after  the  accident  the  patient  had 
grown  no  better  and  they  feared  greatly  for  her  life.  She  had  refused  to 
give  any  name  or  address,  and  no  clue  to  her  identity  could  be  found.  One 
day,  however,  she  improved,  and  the  matron,  finding  her  somewhat  talka- 
tive, drew  from  her  the  following  story  : 

"  I  was  born  at  Willow  Lake,  New  York,  and  lived  there  till  two 
years  ago,  when  I  came  here.  My  name,  before  I  was  married  was  Stan- 
wood.  I  was  the  only  child  in  the  family,  and  father  and  mother  and  I 
were  very  happy  together.  Father  was  a  well-to-do  broker  and  we  lived 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Mother  brought  me  up  carefully  and  left 
me  innocent  of  the  wickedness  and  crime  of  the  world.  Willow  Lake 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  many  New  York  people,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  quiet  surroundings.  We  came  into  quite  close  contact 
with  many  of  these  people  from  summer  to  summer,  and  there  was  one 
girl  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  and  we  grew  to  love  each  other  as  sisters. 
Her  name  was  Helen  McGregor.  We  were  together  all  the  time  in  sum- 
mer, and  one  winter  I  came  to  New  York  to  visit  her. 

It  was  then  that  I  met  for  the  first  time  her  brother  Lloyd.  He  was 
a  hearty,  handsome  fellow,  and  sang  splendidly.    I  could  not  help  admir- 
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ing  him,  but  even  then  I  remember  he  did  not  seem  perfectly  frank  and 
sincere. 

Helen  and  I  had  a  lovely  visit  together  the  few  weeks  I  was  with  her, 
and  the  next  summer  when  the  family  came  to  Willow  Lake,  Lloyd  came 
with  them,  and  as  you  may  have  guessed  Lloyd  and  I  grew  to  love  one 
another  and  became  engaged.  Father  and  mother  were  not  pleased  with 
him  and  opposed  our  marriage  from  the  start.  They  even  refused  to  let 
me  be  married  in  the  old  home.  For  a  while  I  tried  to  give  him  up  just 
for  their  sakes,  but  he  had  such  strong  influence  over  me  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  could  have  done  it  even  had  I  really  wished.  Sometimes  I  felt  that 
he  was  not  the  same  splendid  man  here  in  the  city  that  he  seemed  to  be 
there  at  home,  but  I  thrust  these  thoughts  aside  and  trusted  him  implicit- 
ly. I  was  very  happy  that  summer,  except  for  the  feeling  that  my  father 
and  mother  did  not  approve  of  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  determined  to 
have  him  in  spite  of  everything,  however,  and  so,  early  in  the  next  spring 
we  were  married,  and  after  a  delightful  summer's  trip  abroad,  we  came  to 
New  York  to  live.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  man 
I  had  for  a  husband.  For  a  while  he  was  all  devotion  and  could  not  do 
enough  for  me,  but,  as  the  weeks  wore  on,  we  grew  apart.  He  seemed  to 
be  grieved  that  I  was  not  more  accomplished  and  better  educated.  He 
was  seldom  home  during  the  tedious  winter  evenings,  and  I  longed  for  my 
home  and  the  simple  life  of  my  girlhood.  He  supplied  me  plentifully 
with  money,  but  it  was  a  curse,  for  he  gave  me  no  love  with  it.  The  hard- 
est blow  which  fell  upon  me  was  Helen's  death,  which  came  in  November 
and  I  could  hardly  bear  it,  for  she  had  done  much  to  hold  us  together,  and 
when  she  was  gone  Lloyd  lived  very  fast  and  was  seldom  in  a  pleasant 
mood.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  love  me  again  as  he  used  to  do,  but 
but  as  soon  as  he  went  back  to  the  drink  and  his  club  he  would  hardly 
speak  to  me.  I  plead  with  him  but  it  availed  nothing  and  he  would  listen 
to  no  entreaty  to  live  a  better  life.  How  I  wish  I  had  heeded  my  parents' 
advice  and  warnings.  If  they  would  only  forgive  me  I  could  rest  in  peace. 
In  two  years  Lloyd  sank  to  the  depths  of  vice  ;  his  father  cast  him  off  and 
at  last  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  killed.  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
was  sure  that  his  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.    My  pride 
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would  not  let  me  go  back  home  for  I  had  written  them  nothing  since  Lloyd 
had  began  to  go  wrong,  and  they  seemed  to  have  cast  me  off.  I  was  so 
worn  out  that  I  was  almost  beside  myself.  Finally,  in  my  dispair,  I  al- 
most thought  of  putting  an  end  to  all  my  misery  and  shame.  1  was  going 
somewhere  down  on  Sixth  Avenue,  I  don't  know  where,  on  the  day  after 
Lloyd's  funeral  and,  for  some  reason,  I  climbed  the  stairs  and  got  aboard 
the  elevated.  You  told  me  I  tried  to  jump  but  I  can't  remember  anything 
more  till  I  woke  up  here." 

As  the  poor  woman  finished  her  story  she  broke  into  convulsive  sobs 
and  sank  back  exhausted.  She  did  not  weep  alone,  for  the  kind  heart  of 
the  matron  had  been  touched  by  her  story.  She  had  let  her  go  on  and 
tell  it  all,  for  she  saw  it  would  be  a  relief  to  her  to  share  her  burden  with 
another. 

Mr.  Stanwood  was  telegraphed  to  immediately  and  the  next  morning 
an  elderly  couple  walked  nervously  into  the  hospital.  Their  faces  were 
careworn  and  they  seemed  very  anxious.  After  a  few  hurried  words  with 
the  matron,  they  entered  the  private  room  where  their  daughter  lay.  When 
they  came  in  she  rallied,  and  as  she  recognized  them  besought  forgiveness 
which  was  granted  even  before  it  was  asked. 

She  passed  away  a  few  hours  later  but  as  she  breathed  her  last  a  smile 
lighted  up  her  sweet  face,  and  her  heart  was  satisfied  with  forgiveness  and 
was  filled  with  peace. 

R.  H.  Edwards. 


Zbz  Hmertcan  poster. 

/^ONE  are  the  ages  of  romance,  chivalry  and  knightly  honor.  We 
have  come  to  the  age  of  Science.  Where  men  formerly  needed 
relaxation  of  the  body,  we  need  relaxation  of  the  mind.  Perhaps  a  method 
of  this  mental  rest  which  grows  more  unconsciously  upon  us  than  any 
other  is  the  Fad.  No  matter  whether  it  be  the  school  of  the  shadowy  im- 
pressionist or  the  photographic  minuteness  of  detail  —  the  so  called 
"true  to  life"  effect  —  if  it  is  original  it  is  successful,  for  the  while  at 
least.  Some  of  the  fads  which  have  grown  out  of  this  idea  are  either 
beautiful  or  useful.  Many  are  not.  We  take  them  as  they  come ;  if  they 
have  no  interest  for  us,  we  ridicule  them  as  among  the  catalogue  of 
"new"  things,  along  with  the  "new  woman"  and  her  associates,  if  they 
appeal  to  us  we  grow  wildly  enthusiastic  over  them.  Thus  the  nineteenth 
century  is  fading  away,  making  its  dying  struggles  gleam  with  the  bril- 
liant glow  of  the  Fad. 

One  of  these  fads  is  the  poster.  Originally  an  advertisement  in 
which  the  article  advertised  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature,  it  has 
now  become  a  well  executed  and  ingenious  phase  of  art.  Confined  only 
by  its  original  aim — the  blending  of  publicity  and  decoration,  —  the 
career  of  the  poster  started  comparitively  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  and 
already  has  spread  over  almost  every  civilized  notion.  It  has  been  taken 
up  enthusiastically  and  with  every  appearance  of  long  life  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  spain,  the  United  States  ;  and  even  Japan  has 
its  war  posters.  There  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  posters  of  one 
country,  which  makes  a  distinct  if  rather  unconscious  difference  between 
them  all.  The  French  poster  typified  by  Cheret,  gives  an  impression  of 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness,  the  English  poster  is  heavier  and  makes 
great  use  of  the  weird  and  distorted  figure,  the  German  lacks  a  certain 
warmth  and  color.  The  Spanish  bull  fight  posters  are  splendid  affairs, 
lavishly  adorned  with  gold,  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  artistic.  The 
Italian  music-book  covers  are  daintily  and  minutely  finished,  but  the 
typical  American  poster  is  distinctly  different  from  all  these.  Starting 
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with  the  circus  poster,  a  lower  foundation  of  art  than  probably  any  other 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acknowledged  French  makers.  From 
the  circus  advertisement  of  a  few  years  ago  to  the  modern  poster  is  a  long 
step,  but  one  which  has  been  taken  successfully  and  with  promises  of  a 
still  greater  development. 

Most  of  our  poster-artists  began  in  imitation  of  some  French  or 
English  artist,  but  now  all  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  have 
adopted  a  characteristic  style.  Take  for  example,  Will.  H.  Bradley.  He 
began  as  an  imitator  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who  in  turn  is  said  to  have 
obtained  many  of  his  ideas  from  Grasset.  But  Bradley's  style  soon  be- 
came distinctly  original  and  now  he  is  undoubtedly  our  foremost  poster- 
artist.  His  lines  are  few  and  strong  and  his  colors  make  a  sharp  and 
vivid  contrast.  Lately  he  has  been  making  almost  innumerable  posters 
and  other  decorative  drawings  but  he  is  probably  best  known  from  his 
"  Chap  Book  "  and  "  Victor  "  posters.  Edward  Penfield,  a  typical  Ameri- 
can artist,  also  began  poster  drawing  in  imitation  of  a  young  Frenchman, 
Lautrec,  but  his  Harper  posters  showed,  in  addition  to  their  artistic 
ability,  such  an  original  and  dainty  sense  of  humor,  that  he  soon  made  a 
distinct  reputation  for  himself.  To  these  might  be  added  almost  all  the 
names  of  our  prominent  poster-artists  who,  starting  in  imitation  cf  some 
successful  foreign  artist,  have  cultivated  their  style  until  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  distinct  and  characteristic  personality  in  their  drawings. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  the  ideal  home  of  the  poster.  What 
country  has  a  more  delicate  and  subtle  sense  of  humor,  without  which  the 
lighter  poster  is  seldom  a  success  ?  A  poster  must  not  only  be  beautiful 
upon  near  examination,  but  it  must  also  attract  attention  from  a  distance, 
and  that  is  what  our  artists  have  succeeded  in  doing.  They  have  grasped 
the  freshness  of  the  French  poster,  and  the  originality  of  the  English, 
without  the  frivolity  of  the  one  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  other,  and  to  this 
they  have  added  a  touch  of  humor  which  is  purely  American.  The  whole 
makes  a  poster  which  while  it  has  received  many  ideas  from  its  older  sis- 
ters, has  so  imbibed  them  in  its  own  idea,  that  now  it  stands  alone,  an  ex- 
ample of  what  American  ingenuity,  sense  of  humor  and  beauty  of  work- 
manship can  do,  W.  T,  Townsend. 


an  artist's  ©ream. 


< 1 1 1  ^HERE  is  a  queer  mixture  of  stuff  and  nonsense  in  an  artist's  head," 
said  an  acquaintance  of  mine  one  day  a  few  years  ago  ;  and 
although  he  said  it  in  a  playful  tone,  it  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears  for 
weeks.  At  the  time,  as  my  only  argument,  the  evidence  shown  by  the 
masterpieces,  did  not  seem  to  convice  my  opponent.  I  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, hoping  to  bring  forth  a  stronger  point  later. 

Meanwhile  I  have  lost  track  of  my  friend,  for  I  will  call  him  such, 
and  as  I  am  able  to  bring  forward  the  hoped-for  point,  I  write  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  expectation  of  my  friend  seeing  and  profiting  by  it. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  studio  before  an  unfinished  picture,  and  my  great 
hopes,  which  were  centered  upon  this  canvas,  seemed  to  be  misplaced,  for 
in  spite  of  my  hard  work,  the  picture  failed  to  bring  forth  those  qualities 
which  are  needed  in  a  winning  picture. 

Suddenly  the  hard  lines  of  the  picture  disappeared.  My  studio  was 
transformed  into  a  magnificent  room  ;  in  size,  as  large  as  the  largest  of 
halls,  and  in  furnishings,  far  richer  and  far  more  imposing  than  the  finest 
of  reception  rooms.  Its  dome  was  as  beautiful  as  mortal  can  picture,  with 
its  paintings  symbolizing  music  and  art,  and  in  fact  everything  worth  sym- 
bolizing, portrayed  in  soft  tints  in  different  sections  of  this  grand  piece  of 
architecture.  From  the  centre  of  this  dome  was  hung  a  chandelier  of  un- 
equaled  beauty,  which  shed  the  softest  light  imaginable  upon  a  sight  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

I  was  more  than  impressed  by  the  scene,  but,  after  gazing  in  speech- 
less wonder  for  a  few  minutes,  I  hastened  to  examine  the  room  more  close- 
ly and  discovered  that  countless  exits  led  from  the  farther  side  and  ends 
of  the  hall.  My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  hurriedly  made  my 
way  among  the  various  palms  and  statues  towards  the  nearest  exit. 
Here,  I  was  joined  by  a  party  of  young  artists  who  seemed  to  be  my 
old  classmates  at  the  "  Normal  Art  "  and  together  we  started  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  around  the  mighty  hall. 
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Upon  looking  through  the  passage,  leading  from  the  first  exit,  we  saw, 
in  the  distance,  a  comedy  in  progress,  and  even  this  drew  two  or  three 
from  our  band ;  but  my  curiosity  again  ruled  me  and  I  was  far  more 
anxious  to  see  the  wonders,  which  I  felt  would  be  opened  up  to  me,  than 
to  enjoy  the  short  performance  of  "A  Comedy."  In  a  like  manner,  at 
each  exit,  we  lost  one  or  more,  for  the  Opera  or  Tragedy,  or  some  other 
of  the  pleasures  which  were  laid  before  our  eyes,  seemed  to  attract  the 
young  artists  more  than  the  uncertainty  cf  what  was  coming  after. 

Finally,  I  found  myself  with  only  one  companion  and  two  exits  left. 
I  studied  my  companion  for  a  moment  and  then  we  both  hurried  to  look 
through  the  mysterious  passage,  of  the  last  but  one,  of  the  many  exits. 
There  at  the  end  of  the  passage  lay  piles  of  gold  dust,  small  bars  and 
coins.  What  it  was  that  stopped  me  from  rushing  madly  from  this  exit, 
like  my  companion,  into  the  golden  room,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  held  back 
and  watched  him.  He  played  in  the  dust  as  a  child  in  the  sand  ;  he  built 
houses  with  the  small  bars  ;  and  when  I  turned  away  he  was  ravenously 
fingering  the  countless  coins. 

With  a  queer  feeling  I  advanced  to  the  last  exit.  Was  I  the  only 
one  who  was  not  going  to  get  some  pleasure  from  this  great  "  Hall  of 
Amusement,  "  if  I  can  call  it  that,  or  was  I  to  be  rewarded  for  my  waiting  ? 
However,  in  spite  of  my  doubts,  I  cautiously  looked  through  the  cause  of 
my  excitement  and  saw  —  nothing  ;  —  for  the  whole  passage  was  in  total 
darkness.  But  my  mind  was  made  up  and  I  boldly  crossed  the  threshold  ; 
when  lo  !  such  a  sight  met  my  eyes,  for  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  passage, 
the  curtains,  at  the  end,  were  lifted  by  invisible  hands,  and  disclosed  to 
my  sight  —  my  first  inspiration.  It  was  not  a  picture  of  wealth  and 
splendor,  of  finely  dressed  lords  and  ladies  ;  but  of  a  single  figure,  that  of 
a  young  girl,  draped  in  pure  white  silk,  after  the  old  Grecian  style.  Her 
arms  and  neck  being  uncovered,  showed  a  wonderful  symmetry,  and 
her  slender  form,  in  spite  of  the  drapery,  was  shown  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage against  the  dark  garnet  hangings  of  the  room.  Her  face,  with 
dark  brown  hair  falling  in  ringlets  over  the  ears,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  her  body  and  one  seemed  to  read  purity  and  faith  written  upon  it. 

Before  her,  she  held  a  salver  of  mother-of-pearl,  on  which  were  two 
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golden  caskets,  one  much  larger  than  the  other.  "  Happiness  "  stood  out 
in  shining  letters  from  the  larger  ;  while  "  Fame"  could  be  plainly  seen 
upon  the  smaller.  It  was  a  queer  sensation  that  I  experienced,  when  I 
received  the  two  caskets  from  the  maiden's  hands ;  but  it  was  short  lived 
for  I  awoke  with  a  start.  There  before  me  was  my  failure,  with  its  stiff 
lines  contrasted  with  the  graceful  image  in  my  brain. 

A  new  canvas  was  produced  and  in  half  the  time  that  I  had  spent  on 
the  first  one  I  had  painted  a  winner,  and  it  was  a  picture  of  the  young 
Grecian  maiden  presenting  a  wreath  of  laurel  to  a  youthful  Grecian  orator. 
This  may  not  seem  such  a  strong  point  to  the  reader  ;  but  when  I  think 
of  the  courage  which  was  given  me  by  the  flash  of  those  brown  eyes,  in 
my  dream,  it  seems  indisputable.  How  often,  when  down  hearted,  those 
eyes  come  up  before  me  and  how  much  they  cheer  and  strengthen  me, 
I  can  not  say.  However,  my  worthy  friend  will  have  to  acknowledge,  at 
least,  that  such  dreams  are  something  more  than  mere  "  stuff  and  non- 
sense. "  A.  UAuber. 


THE  EXETER  QUESTION. 


The  recent  base-ball  contest  with  Lawrenceville  has  brought  before 
our  eyes  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  too  apparent  fact  that  Lawrenceville 
can  never  fill  the  place  as  a  rival  that  Exeter  did.  However  worthy  of  our 
steel  they  may  be,  the  long  trip,  aside  from  its  expense,  makes  good  play- 
ing by  the  travelling  team  practically  impossible,  while  to  battle  on  a 
strange  campus,  with  not  a  single  friendly  face  or  encouraging  cheer,  is 
hard  for  the  best  of  teams.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  four  years 
have  seen  the  school  spirit  die  away  year  by  year,  till  this  spring,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  games,  it  has  reached  low  ebb.  Something  has 
got  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  if  we  are  to  turn  out  winning  teams  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past, —  teams  which  have  won  because  they 
worked  toqetlier  with  might  and  main  for  Andover,  because  they  felt  that 
every  man  in  school  was  watching  them  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  their 
winning,  and  because  the  whole  school  was  with  them  to  drown  all  hostile 
cheers  with  old  "  P.  A.,  P.  A.,  Ra-ra,  Ra-ra !  " 

And  The  Mirror  would  turn  once  more  to  Exeter  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Not  that  it  would  have  Andover  in  any  sense  backdown  from 
the  high  stand  she  has  taken  for  pure  athletics,  but  it  would  have  both 
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sides  come  to  a  gentlemanly  agreement,  remembering  that,  after  all,  they 
are  blood  relations,  and  peaceably  bury  the  hatchet,  It  would  be  the  best 
thing  possible  for  both  schools.  "But,"  you  say,  "what  ground  have  we 
for  thinking,  or  even  hoping  that  Exeter  will  not  do  the  same  thing  over 
again  ?  "  There  are  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  alumni  have 
been  unanimous  in  condemning  her  previous  action,  and  would  not  counte 
nance  the  repetition  of  such  a  disgrace.  Secondly,  there  is  a  new  princi- 
pal at  the  head  of  the  academy  now,  who  has  shown  himself  a  gentleman 
in  every  way,  and  is  firmly  opposed  to  anything  mean  or  underhanded. 
Thirdly,  the  whole  tone  of  the  school  is  better,  the  students  themselves 
being  opposed  to  any  sort  of  professionalism,  as  is  shown  by  their  indorse- 
ment of  the  faculty's  action  in  turning  their  captain  and  catcher  off  the 
team  in  the  midst  of  the  season  becnuse  he  was  found  to  be  a  profession- 
al, and  finally,  the  last  of  the  "  old  crowd  "  will  be  out  of  both  schools  next 
year,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  good  fellowship  and  clean  sport  cannot 
once  more  be  established. 

Of  course,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  there  would  not  be  the  same  en- 
thusiasm there  used  to  be  ;  but  it  would  be  better  than  at  present  for  the 
entire  school  would  go  with  the  teams.  Nor  would  it  be  long  before  the 
old  Andover  spirit  would  return  and  "  the  good  old  days"  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  become  a  thing  of  reality. 

The  Mirror  heartily  hopes  that  next  fall  the  old  contests  will  be  once 
more  resumed,  and  that  we  may  once  more  watch  the  crimson  and  blue 
struggle  for  supremacy  with  that  tingling  thrill  of  excitement  and  sympa- 
thy we  have  not  felt  since  '93. 


CONCERNING  THE  CANE  RUSH. 

Well,  the  class  game  is  over.  But  was  it,  after  all,  such  a  great  suc- 
cess ?  There  was  a  deal  of  noise  made,  and  plenty  of  feeling  shown,  but 
was  it  the  kind  of  feeling  we  want  at  Andover  ?  Was  it  real,  gentleman- 
ly sport,  or  did  it  not  rather  develope  into  a  "  scrap  "  between  the  two  up- 
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per  classes  instead  of  a  ball  game  between  the  two  middle  ones  ?  In  short, 
has  the  class  game  really  taken  the  place  of  the  old  cane-rush  the  Class  of 
'97  so  cowardly  abolished  ?  We  think  not.  The  cane-rush  was  a  custom 
handed  down  from  year  to  year  by  the  out-going  classes.  It  served  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  past, —  the  past  with  all  its  wealth  of  memo- 
ries and  glories,  fraught  with  such  names  as  Hinkey,  and  Bliss  and  Upton 
—  and  was  one  of  the  customs  which  have  made  Andover  quite  different 
from  any  other  school  in  the  land,  that  have  united  Phillips  boys,  past  and 
present,  into  one  great  brotherhood  the  world  over.  As  for  accidents, 
there  are  ten  times  as  many  in  a  foot-ball  game  as  in  a  cane-rush. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  customs  that  should  never  have  been  given  up, 
and  now  that  '97  are  to  bear  the  rank  of  seniors  they  so  little  deserve,  let 
'99  once  more  bring  forth  the  cane  and  renew  the  old  rush.  Let  them 
play  base-ball  too,  if  they  wish,  for  in  college  they  have  both  contests,  but 
by  all  means  have  the  cane-rush  ! 


THE  READING-ROOM  AND  ITS  DECLINE. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  fall  term  there  was  an  auction  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  for  the  reading-room.  The  fellows  responded  handsome- 
ly to  the  call,  and  we  had  an  exciting  scene  at  morning  chapel,  when  the 
bids  were  going  higher  and  higher,  and  there  was  a  promise  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent list  of  subscriptions.  To  the  new  comer  it  seemed  as  if  the  school 
must  be  very  well  equipped  indeed  as  regards  reading  matter,  and  there 
was  a  bright  prospect  of  an  abundant  supply  of  current  literature  to  read 
on  rainy  afternoons  was  presented.  The  second  part  of  this  promise  was 
fulfilled  ;  we  have  had  the  rainy  afternoons,  but  now  about  the  current 
literature  ? 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  magazines  were  plenti- 
ful, and  each  of  the  old  desks  was  supplied  with  enough  reading  matter  to 
occupy  a  fellow  for  some  time.  Then  the  clipping  locusts  swarmed  down 
upon  us,  and  soon  the  comic  weeklies  and  other  illustrated  papers  were 
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shorn  of  their  foliage,  and  there  remained  but  bare  stalks  to  represent 
the  former  glory.  And  now  there  fell  a  veritable  plague  upon  the  period- 
icals, the  signs  of  which  were  sometimes  made  apparent  by  a  gradual 
wasting  away.  But  they  were  more  often  stricken  down  in  perfect  health, 
and  he  who  began  a  story  on  Monday  would  find  only  empty  covers  to 
mock  him  on  the  following  day.  Who  are  the  men  who  ruthlessly  deprive 
the  school  of  this  means  of  enjoyment  ?  To  look  into  the  reading-room 
at  the  present  time,  one  would  judge  that  the  work  had  been  begun  by  a 
cyclone  and  finished  by  a  hay-tedder.  What  will  the  commencement  vis- 
itors say  when  they  see  the  ash  barrel  in  tne  corner  gazing  in  helpless  as- 
tonishment at  the  several  hundred  candidates  which  cannot  even  find 
standing  room,  but  are  strown  on  the  floor  like  autumn  leaves,  while 
papers  a  week  old  fill  the  files  ?  A  sick  and  forlorn  copy  of  Munsey's, 
about  three  months  old,  in  round  numbers,  represents  the  periodicals, 
while  the  weeklies  are  more  than  weakly.  Can  this  not  be  remedied  ? 
It  is  positively  a  disgrsce  to  the  school  to  have  such  a  reading-room. 


leaves  from  pbUUps  *flv\>. 


As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'41.  — Prof.  Oliver  Arey  is  now  living 
at  229  Averill  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'49. — Dr.  Amos  H.  Johnson,  brother 
of  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson  (P.  A.  '52),  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Harvard  Medical 
School,  died  at  Salem  May  12,  1896. 

'57. — Mr.  Joseph  Cook  is  recovering 
his  health  at  Cliff  Seat,  Ticonderoga, 
his  summer  home. 

'61.  —  Rev.  John  Wesley  Churchill 
has  been  elected  Bartlett  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

'75.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton 
was  installed  the  last  week  in  May  over 
the  First  Church  at  Detroit. 

'75.  —  Rev.  Walter  Marvine  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  stationed  at  Fort  Spokane, 
Miles,  Washington. 

'76.  —  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Bartlett  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastorate  at  Ridgeland, 
111. 

'76.  —  Col.  Isaiah  K.  Stetson  is  a 
member  of  Gov.  Cleaves's  staff  of 
Maine,  and  has  been  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  State  College. 

'82, — Miss  Mary  Storm  of  Hinsdale 


is  to  be  married  on  June  ij  to  Rev. 
George  H.  Flint  of  Boston. 

'88.  —  George  Sherwood  Eddy  will 
take  up  missionary  work  next  Fall 
among  the  students  in  India. 

'88. — Rev.  Charles  P.  Pierce  has  been 
chosen  assistant  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

'88.  —  Stuart  Webster  received  first 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  as  the  result 
of  competitive  examination. 

'92. — Louis  H.  Porter,  Yale  '96,  has 
been  awarded  a  Townsend  premium  for 
an  essay  on  "  Industry  Ruined  by  Poli- 
tics in  Mediaeval  Italy. " 

'92.  —  L.  P.  Sheldon  won  first  place 
in  the  running  broad  jump  and  second 
place  in  the  220-yard  hurdle  in  the  In- 
tercollegiate Track  games. 

'93-  —  James  P.  Sawyer  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Yale  University 
Glee  Club  for  the  coming  year. 

'94- — James  O.  Rodgers,  who  is  num- 
ber 4  in  the  Yale  'Varsity  crew,  sailed 
June  6  to  row  in  the  Henley  regatta. 

'94.  — F.  C.  Thrall  of  Sheffield  won 
the  first  place  in  the  one-mile  walk  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Track  Athletic  Meet 
on  May  30. 

'95- —  Richard  Sheldon  put  the  16-lb. 
shot  41  feet,  n  1-2  inches  and  won  the 
event  at  the  above  meet. 
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'I  HE   PII1LL1IS  ANDOVEK  MIRKOK. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS 

Broadway,  cor.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clothing,  FurnishingGoods 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


In  our  department  of  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  Scotch  and  English  Suitings  in  "all  the  year  round"  seasonable  and 
tropical  weights,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  selection.  In  recognition  of  a  general  desire  for  appropriate  dress 
for  Outing  purposes,  we  have  given  special  care  to  the  selection  of  all  articles 
embraced  in  this  class.  They  include  Knickerbocker  Suits;  Red  Golfing 
Jackets;  Scotch  hand  knit  stockings  in  suitable  colors  and  designs;  Golfing 
Caps  and  Gloves;  Highland  Gaiters,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  an  exceptionally  rich  and  hand- 
some line  representing  the  best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in  London  for 
this  season's  use. 

The  general  reduction  which  we  have  made  from  the  prices  of  last  year 
should  tend  to  make  our  stock  more  than  usually  attractive. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measure  sent  on  application. 


NOTICE. 


Mr.  F.  D.  SOMERS  of  5  Park  Street,  Boston,  invites  the  patronage 
of  all  Andover  men  who  appreciate  strictly  fine  tailoring  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  trifle  more  than  is  charged  for  ordinary  work.  He  sends  no  one  out 
to  solicit  orders,  but  can  show  you  a  line  of  foreign  woolens  not  to  be  seen 
in  other  shops,  and  a  style  of  cut  and  make  different  from  the  firms  solicit- 
ing your  trade.    He  refers  with  confidence  to  his  many  Harvard  customers. 
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/\.    C  TUTTLE. 


ARTISTIC  TAILORING. 


Always  pleased  to  see  P.  A.  A.  Men. 


No.  4I5  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  flass. 
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The  New  Franklin  Typewriter. 


Latest  and  Host  Approved  Typewriter 

MHDE,    IT  IS  THE  BEST. 

It  is  simplest  in  construction,  Light  and  compact,  Has  perfect  alignment, 
Powerful  manifolder,  Work  always  in  sight,  Is  $25.00  cheaper  than  any 
other  type-bar  machine  made.  Franklins  rented  or  Sold  on  Easy  Pay- 
ments.   Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

CUTTER-TOWER  CO.,  TYPEWRITER  DEPT., 

12a  MILK  STREET,    ....  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Noyes  Brothers. 


LOUNGING  OR  BLANKET  WRAPS  for 
the  Sick-Room,  for  the  Nursery,  for  the 
Bath,  for  Steamer  Travelling,  for  Railway 
Carriage,  for  Yachting  and  for  Men,  Wo- 
men, Children  and  the  Baby,  $2.75  to  $35, 
with  Hood  and  Girdle  complete.  For  Rail- 
way, Car  or  Steamer  Travelling,  they  are 
a  positive  Luxury  and  comfort.  Samples 
and  full  instructions  sent  on  application. 


GOLF,  BICYCLE  and  KNICKERBOCK- 
ER SUITS. 

REAL  SCOTCH  GOLF  Stockings  $1.00 
to  53.50. 

PAJAMAS,  WRAPE,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear. 

INVERNESS  CAPES,  Waterproof  Coats. 
NEW  COLLARS,  CRAVATS,  and  Gloves. 
Fresh  Importations  of  London  Styles. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

HUflBER  *  CYCLES. 

They  are  the  standard  of  supreme  excel- 
lence in  all  parts  of  the-civilized 
■world. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

GENTLEMEN'S  Dress  and  Business  Shirts 
$1.50,  52.00,  $2.50  and  upwards.  Neg- 
ligee Shirts,  $1.50,  #2.00,  and  upwards. 
Boy's  Shirts,  $1.25. 

Washington  and  Summer  Sts. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


NOYES  BROS., 
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ARE  YOU  STUDENTS  AWARE  That  you  can  famish  your  rooms  at 

Hougbtoo  &  Duttog's 

For  less  money  than  any  other  house  in  Boston?  If  you  doubt  it  come  and  con- 
vince yourselves.  We  give  you  here  a  few  hints;  run  these  down  and  they  will  open 
up  many  other  bargains  which  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  Brass  Trimmings,  etc.,  Lounges  and  Couches  in  wide  variety       5.98  upward 

$4.93  to  16  Chiffonnier  Beds  with  Mattresses  and  Springs 
Mattresses  in  great  variety,                         2.50  to  19  18.98  to  32 

Bed  Springs,  1.25  to  6.98  All  Feather  Pillows  98  to  5 

Chiffonniers,  Oak  and  Cherry  5.98  to  17  Chamber  Suites  in  various  woods  and  styles    12.98  up 

Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers,  in  every  style      2.98  to  20 

RUGS,  Carpet  5izes. 

Wool  Ingrains,  size  3  by  2  yds,  $3-98  Japanese  Ingr.  size  3  1.2  by  2  1-2  yds.  6.98 

"                  "    3  by  2  1-2  yds,  4.98          "         '•       "  4  by  3  yds.  9.38 

"        "         ',    3  by  3  1-2  yds,  6.98  Smyrna  Royal         3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yds.  23 

"        "              3  by  4  yds,  7.98          "       "             4  by  3  yds.  89 

Japanese           "    3  by  2  yds,  4.68  Goat  Skin  Rugs  1.98  to  2.25 

5TUDENT  LAVAPS. 

The  Nickle-Plated  "Perfection,"  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  and  read 
ing,  $2.73. 

DECORATED  CHINA- 

Decorated  Royal  Brown  PUNCH  BOWLS,  7-quart  size,  beautifully  decorated  by 

hand  and  stippled  with  gold,  worth  $2.50,  for  $1.49. 
Decorated  China  Cuspidores  at  prices  ranging  from  39c  to  $4.98. 

GL.AS5WARE. 

Real  Cut  Glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,  only  49c. 
Thin  blown  Crystal  Tumblers,  from  36c.  per  doz.  upward. 

Initials  engraved  to  order  on  these  goods  when  desired. 


MANSION  MOUSE 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Carriages  will  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  train  at  short  notice,  and 
can  be  hired  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  with  or  without,  a  driver.  Or- 
ders can  be  left  at  the  Mansion  House  or  at  the  station.  Especial 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  service  prompt  and  reliable. 
P.  A.  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
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A.  SHUMAN&Co.,  .  .  .  . 


Clotbino,  jfurniebmgs, 
fmts  ano  Sboes. 
Complete  ©utfitters  for 
fIDcn  ano  l&oys. 
Bicycle  Suits,  flDacfttntosbcs, 
Sweaters,  ete.  etc. 


WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


YOU 

LIKE  TO  HAVE 


Your  medicine  shop  a  neat  and  clean, 
looking  place.  Have  you  been  in  our 
store  ?  Can  you  find  a  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  drug  store  in  Andover  than 
ours  ?  Everything  up  to  date.  Night  bell. 
Prescriptions  compounded  day  and  night 
by  graduates  in  Pharmacy  only.  Agency 
for  Huyler's  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons. 
W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G.  Proprietor. 


SWEET  THINGS,  WOMEN 

First  Fond  Mamma: — Nellie  I  noticed 
two  sweet  little  things  about  your  little 
daughter,  this  morning ! 

Second  Ditto  (pleased)  —  Really, 
Jane;  what  were  they? 

First  Fond  Mamma  (proudly)  — My 
two  little  boys  !  Lampoon. 


COMMONS  DINING  HALL 


Gable  Boaro  $3  a  weefe. 
flDarlano  ibouse,  $5.00. 


William  Marland,  Proprietor 
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SHOES ! 

All  The  Latest   Styles  For   Young  Men 
In  Black,  Tan,  and  Patent  Leather. 


THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BICYCLE  AND  TENNIS  GOODS 

TO  BE  FOUND  IN  BOSTON. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


T.  E.  TWOS E LEY  &  CO., 
469  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


A  Prep 

"O  tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred  ?" 
She  asked  ;  and  getting  bolder, 
She  placed  her  little  darling  head 
And  chignon  on  my  shoulder. 
And  I,  with  no  more  poetry  in 
My  soul  than  in  a  Shaker's, 
Replied  with  idiotic  gain, 
"You'll  find  it  at  the  baker's." 

— Ex. 


DANDY 

Oh,  pup,  the  rollicking  pup, 
Drinking  his  milk  from  a  beautiful  cup 
Gamboling  'round  so  frisky  and  free, 
Gnawing  a  bone,  then  biting  a  flea  ; 
Running  and  jumping  after  the  pony, 
Poor  little  pup,  you  will  soon  be 
Bologny. 
Sagamore. 


M.  C.  TANNER, 

CATERER. 

Out-of-town  catering  done  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  very  best  manner.    Only  first- 
class  materials  used  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hei\/erHill,  Mass. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miriam's  shoe  string  was  loose — 
Mirabelle  happened  to  spy  it, 

"Miriam,  don't  be  a  goose, 

Put  your  foot  up  and  I'll  tie  it." 


"Aren't  these  men  horrid  to  stare  !" 

Miriam's  tone  was  offended. 
Mirabelle  said  "If  you  care 

Put  your  foot  down,  then,  and  end 
it."  Williams  Weekly. 


STANLEY  BROS. 


fowling  Parlors. 


570  COMMON  ST., 

LAWRENCE,  A\ASS. 


A  ROMANCE 

Chapter  one — Maid  one. 
Chapter  two — Maid  won. 
Chapter  three — Made  one.       — Ex 
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CURR/VN  &  JOYCE. 

DAI  I  A 'DTYtT' A  T  XT 

X5A_LLAKJL>  V  ALL 

LITMIA  WATER, 

Ginger  Ale  and  Soda. 
433,435,437  Common  St.,  Lawrence 

TH05.  E.  RHODE5. 

ICE  CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA, 

SODA,  CIGARS, 

CONFECTIONERY, 

LUNCH  ROOM,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ANDOVER,  -  A\ASS. 

FURNITURE. 

BUCKLEY, 

A\cCORA\ICK, 
&  SULLIVAN. 

LAWRENCE. 

H.  P.  NOYE5. 

FURNITURE 

1  UlviM  1  U  IVlvt 
ANDOVER. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS 

HEATS, 
POULTRY, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER. 

J.  E.  SEARS. 

N.  5.  5.  T0MPKIN5. 

Paints, 

Chemicals, 

Mill  Supplies,  etc. 

191  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Boots,  $boes, 

Rubbers,  flippers, 

mi  R?pfcirin£. 

Ando\/er,  Mass. 
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G.  H.  PARKER, 


Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Ice  Cold  Soda  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices.   Ice  Cream  Soda. 


Main  Street,     -     Andover,  Mass. 


<L  1b.  (SUbert,  flD.B.S. 


DENTIST. 


DENTIST 


Banfe  Block,  Hnoover. 


O.  P.  CHASE. 


Periodicals, 
Stationery, 

riusic,  Husical 

flerchandise. 


MAIN  ST.,  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BARNARD'S  BLOCK,  MAIN  STREET. 
Hours  :  8.30  to  12  a.m.;  1.30  to  5  p.m. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 


BENJ.  BROWN. 


Boots  &  Shoes 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ALLEN  HIINTOIN 


PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties. 


Andover,  /Weiss. 
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T.  A.  Holt  &  Co. 


Dry  (jOod5 


HND 


Qroe^ri^s. 


ANDOVER  &  NO.  ANDOVER. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
CONCLUDED 

To  improve  your  house  this  coming  Spring 
by  renewing  the  Wall  Decorations, 
We  Desire  to  Say, 

FIRST, 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  all  grades  of  Paper 
Hangings  to  be  found  in  Lawrence. 

SECOND, 

We  CONTROL  several  outputs  of  the  best 
manufacturers  for  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 

THIRD, 

We  hang  paper  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a  corps  of 
workmen  constantly  employed  who  have  been 
with  us  a  number  of  years.  We  do  interior  paint- 
ing, whitening  and  tinting  of  walls  and  ceilings. 


THE  W.  E.  RICE  CO., 

195,  197  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


ENTIRE  BUILDING. 


O.  CHAPMAN. 
DINING  ROOM,  VARIETY  STORE, 

Student  Supplies. 

FRUIT,  CONFECTIONERY,  KENNEDY'S  CANNED  GOODS,  KEROSENE 
OIL,  BLANK  BOOKS,  INK,  AND  EVERYTHING  PER- 
TAINING TO  STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Bicycles  anb 
Sporting  <5oobs. 

BICYCLES  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED. 


Musgrove  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


"I  Used  to  be  so  near-sighted  that  I 
cut  lots  of  girls  I  knew." 

"That  so  ?  How  is  it  since  you  got 
your  glasses." 

"Oh,  now  I  see  so  well  that  I  speak 
to  lots  of  girls  I  don't  know." 

Lampoon, 
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DOES  ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- 

Pocket 
Kodak. 


The 


Fairness 
To  All 


We  hold  our  friends  and  increase 
our  business  by  improved  methods, 
having  what  is  wanted,  sending  what 
is  called  for,  and  striving  to  deal  with 
all  alike  in  fairness.  We  put  a  high 
value  on  the  GOOD-WILL  of  every 
customer.  Owing  to  our  increase  of 
business  we  have  moved  to  Barnard's 
Court. 


Pocket  Koiluk,  Innrfpil  for  12  pictures,  1%  x2, 
Developing  mid  Printing  Outfit, 


$5.00 
1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Sample  photo  and  booklet 
for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


W.  H.  WELCH, 

Sanitary  Engineer. 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING. 


JAMES  W.  BRINE. 


Harvard*  Outfitter 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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\  Q  times  out  of  \  Q 

The  New  York  Journal  recently  of- 
fered ten  bicycles  to  the  ten  winners 
in  a  guessing  contest,  leaving  the 
choice  of  machine  to  each. 


ALL  CHOSE 


Colu 


m 

Bicycles 


Nine  immediately,  and 
one  after  he  had  looked 
at  others.  The  Journal 
therefore  bought  TEN 
Columbias  at  $100  each. 

On  even  terms  a  Columbia  will  be  chosen 

TEN  times  out  of  TEN 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
1896  Art  Catalogue  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


F.  S.  Frost,  President. 

H.  A.  Lawrence,  Secretary. 

H.  C.  Gardner,  Treasurer. 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


ARTISTS'  MATERIALS. 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oi[ 
and  Water  Color  Painting. 


Architects'  and  Engineers'  Supplies, 
Etc.    Picture  Framing  a 
Specialty. 


Frost  &  Adams  Co*, 

Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


"  FRANKLIN " 

Broadway,  .  Lawrence. 

Opp.  B.  &  M.  Station. 


GO  TO 

WM.  BOURASSA'S! 


GEORGE  CLAYTON, 


For  Ice  Cream,  Soda,  and  Candy, 
while  waiting  for  the 
street  car. 

19  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE.  flASS 


PICTURE  FRAME 

fIDanufacturer  ano  (SUfccr. 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Mirrors  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


209  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 
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t      Special  Attention  P.  A.  A. 
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Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  low  rates  for  cabinets  or 
groups,  may  be  obtained  from  Chadwell  '96,  Colburn  '96,  and 
Churchill  '96,  photo,  committee.  See  our  carbonette  sam- 
ples, the  prices  are  lower  than  ever,  the  work  the  very 
best.     Mr.  Waldon  Smith  personally  in  charge 
of  all  work.    Finest  studios  in  Boston. 

164  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON: 


PIANOS 


For  Sale.  To  Rent. 


Violirjs, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
strings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DYER  &  CO, 
337  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 


Photographer,  Gleason  Bid.,  Lawrence 
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CYCLJ  IHGa 


Has  surely  come  to  stay.  It  is  not  a  craze  for  the  day;  but  is  rap- 
idly on  the  increase — You  want  the  kind  of  clothes  that  4>stay;" — 
have  the  style — the  wear — combinations  of  colors  and  patterns  that 
won't  soil  easily — We  have  provided  all  this  for  you. 

BICYCLE  JU1T5  FROH  $5  TO  $12. 

cars  to  m/itcm. 

P/JNTJ,  $2.50  TO  $4.00. 

EITHER  CVIFF,  EL/LSTIC  OR  STRA7  BUTTONS. 

EVERTTHWQ 

THE  BICYCLE  MdN  WE/5R5  TWATJ  RIQHT 

W.  H.  Floyd  &  Co.,  459  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

W.  H.  FLOYD,  C.  H.  GROVER,  T.  H.  KIMBALL. 


T.  E.  RHODES.   O.  CHAPMAN 

ANDOVER  AGENTS. 


STUDIOS  AT  j  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

US     '    I  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I 


8 
W 


182  MERRIMACK  ST., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


Js|  Our  Special  Offer  to  Students  should  attract  all  who  are  interested  in  Art 

*f  and  Artistic  Productions. 
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